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Wouter de Nooy and lina Hellsten 


Preface 


Media and communication have become ubiquitous in today’s societies and 
affect all aspects of life. On an individual level, they impact how we learn 
about the world, how we entertain ourselves, and how we interact with 
others. On an organisational level, the interactions between media and 
organisations, such as political parties, NGOs, businesses and brands, shape 
organisations’ reputation, legitimacy, trust and (financial) performance, as 
well as individuals’ consumer, political, social and health behaviours. At 
the societal level, media and communication are crucial for shaping public 
opinion on current issues such as climate change, sustainability, diversity, 
and well-being. Media challenges are widespread and include mis- and 
disinformation, the negative impact of algorithms on our information diets, 
challenges to our privacy, cyberbullying, media addiction, and unwanted 
persuasion, among many others. All this makes the study of media and 
communication crucial. 

This book provides a broad overview of the ways in which people create, 
use, and experience their media environment, and the role of media and 
communication for individuals, organisations, and society. The chapters 
in the book were written by researchers from the Amsterdam School of 
Communication Research (ASCoR) on the occasion of its 25"" anniversary. 
ASCOoR is today the largest research institute of its kind in Europe and 
has developed over the past 25 years into one of the best communications 
research institutes in the world. 

The book is organised into two parts. In the first part, we reflect on the 
development of the research institute against the background of develop- 
ments in academia over the past 25 years. We also discuss how the dynamic 
communication environment and critical media challenges have inspired 
ASCoR’s research over the past quarter of a century. 

In the second part, the book provides an overview of empirical findings 
as well as theoretical and practical contributions from studies conducted at 
ASCOoR. Each of the four research groups at ASCoR is represented: Political 
Communication & Journalism, Youth & Media Entertainment, Corporate 
Communication, and Persuasive Communication. The book also includes 
cross-cutting topics such as human-machine communication, artificial 
intelligence, person-specific media effects, computational communica- 
tion science, and a sociological approach towards communication, linking 
communication to meaning and innovation. We hope and trust that our 
academic colleagues, students, science journalists, policymakers, the general 
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public, and other ASCoR stakeholders enjoy this rich overview of digital 
society communication research. 

The book has benefited greatly from the suggestions and comments of 
our reviewers: Peter van Aelst (University of Antwerp), Wouter van de Brug 
(University of Amsterdam), Sandra Diehl (University of Klagenfurt), Karin 
Fikkers (University of Utrecht), Ine Goovaerts (University of Antwerp), 
Tilo Hartman (VU University Amsterdam), Claartje ter Hoeven (Erasmus 
University Rotterdam), Ciska Hoving (Maastricht University), Yan Jin 
(University of Georgia, USA), Christine Liebrecht (Tilburg University), 
Felicia Loecherbach (New York University, USA), Jorg Matthes (University 
of Vienna), and Brahim Zarouali (KU Leuven). Pieke Assmann, Yufang Arya 
Liao, Yuzhi Lu, Miriam van der Putte, Margriet Smit, Ania Tekien, Amber van 
der Wal, and Elizabeth Wang assembled data, conducted analyses, performed 
writing checks, and provided the much-needed administrative support to 
make this book possible. We thank them for their excellent contributions. 
We also thank the members of ASCoR’s international advisory board for 
their invaluable contributions to our research institute. The board includes, 
since 2015, Amy Jordan (Rutgers University, USA), Frank Esser (University of 
Zurich, Switzerland), Robin Nabi (University of California, Santa Barbara, 
USA), Mette Morsing (Copenhagen Business School, Denmark), Dhavan 
Shah (University of Wisconsin-Madison), and Michael Slater (The Ohio 
State University, USA). 


Part I. 


ASCoR’s History 


1. How International, National, and 
Local Research Strategies Shaped 
ASCoR’s History in Its First 25 Years 


Peter Neijens, Sandra Zwier, Claes H. de Vreese, Jochen Peter, 
Rens Vliegenthart, and Theo Araujo’ 


Abstract 

This chapter gives an overview of the institutional development of the 
Amsterdam School of Communication Research (ASCoR) in the 25 years 
since its foundation in 1997, paying attention to both objectives of ASCoR: 
organising and supporting research, and training of PhD students. The 
chapter also discusses various factors that shaped this trajectory, including 
ASCoR’s orientation on media technological and societal changes, its 
international, funding, output, and research methods’ orientation, and 
individual factors. The chapter concludes with ASCoR’s new policy being 
deployed to address some concerns about the current research climate 
at universities in the Netherlands. 


Keywords: institutional development, communication research history, 
research institute, research policy 


Introduction 


In only 25 years, the Amsterdam School of Communication Research 
(ASCoR), the research institute in communication science at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam (UvA), has firmly established itself as one of the top 


1 Peter Neijens, Claes H. de Vreese, Jochen Peter, Rens Vliegenthart, and Theo Araujo served 
successively as ASCoR’s scientific directors. Sandra Zwier was ASCoR’s first research manager. 
ASCoR’s founding director, Jan van Cuilenburg, passed away in 2016. 


Neijens, P., Zwier, S., de Vreese, C. H., Peter, J., Vliegenthart, R., & Araujo, T. (2024). How interna- 
tional, national, and local research strategies shaped ASCoR’s history in its first 25 years. In T. 
Araujo & P. Neijens (Eds.), Communication research into the digital society: Fundamental insights 
from the Amsterdam School of Communication Research (pp. 11-31). Amsterdam University Press. 
https://doi.org/10.5117/9789048560592_cho1 
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communication research institutes worldwide. This is evidenced by consist- 
ently high ratings by international review committees and the number 1 
position in the QS World Ranking by Subject for the sixth consecutive year 
in 2023. ASCoR has become home to a large, impactful, and highly visible 
community of researchers, being “cutting edge in the topics it addresses, the 
methods it uses, and the theories it develops” (Research Review, 2020, p. 11). 

In this chapter we provide a brief overview of the institute's history and 
show its developments over the years, paying attention to both objectives of 
ASCOoR: organising and supporting research, and training of PhD students. 
We have taken great advantage of ASCoR’s annual and self-assessment 
reports since 1997, prepared by ASCoR’s directors and research managers. 
We used the data from these reports for our overview and adopted some 
verbatim descriptions of the research programme and mission. 


The start of communication science at the University of 
Amsterdam 


Communication science was established in the Faculty of Political and Social 
Sciences, which was founded after the Second World War. Kurt Baschwitz 
was the first professor of the discipline with an appointment for the field of 
“Press, Public Opinion and Propaganda.” The great interest in these subjects 
was motivated by the developments in Nazi Germany in the preceding 
period (Hemels, 2017; van Ginneken, 2018; Wieten, 2005). After Baschwitz’s 
promotion to full professor in 1952, he held the chair in “Press Science and 
Mass Psychology,” which reflected a combination of the then dominant 
medium (the press) and mass psychology. 

After an intensive effort for academic recognition of the field, the pro- 
grammes for the degree in communication science were started, first at 
Radboud University in Nijmegen (in 1982) and then at the University of Am- 
sterdam (in 1985) (Hemels, 2017). Until the launch of the study programme, 
subjects such as press studies, broadcasting studies, film studies, sociology 
of mass communication, public relations, and mass psychology were taught 
as electives in social sciences degree programmes (Hemels, 2017). 

The new Communication Science study programme at the UvA was based 
on the two pillars that had already been part of Baschwitz’s chair: Mass 
Communication (including press and television, chaired by Denis McQuail), 
and Mass Psychology (chaired by Marten Brouwer). Shortly after the start, 
a third pillar was added to the programme: the appointment of Jan van 
Cuilenburg in 1988 broadened the Communication Science programme with 
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courses on media policy, media economics, information science, advertising, 
and public communication. Appendix 1.1 shows the chairs in communication 
science until the launch of ASCoR. 

This history and position of communication science at UvA explains 
ASCoR’s social scientific approach to the discipline. This approach is differ- 
ent from media and communication programmes that tend to emphasise 
language and cultural aspects and can often be found within faculties of 
humanities. 


The foundation of ASCoR 


The foundation of ASCoR was inspired by an increase in publications in 
international journals, research presentations at international conferences, 
active involvement and success in acquiring science foundation grants, 
and the founding of a PhD programme in communication research in the 
second half of the 1990s. The immediate reason for the founding of ASCoR 
were the conclusions of an external review committee (1990-1994), which 
rated the quality of communication research as “good to excellent” and 
unequivocally concluded that a research school in communication science 
should be implemented as soon as possible. Department Chair Jan van 
Cuilenburg then took the initiative to set up the new communication science 
research institute. 

Van Cuilenburg became the director of the school “in formation.” Together 
with two of the school’s board members, Holli Semetko and Peter Neijens, 
and its research manager, Sandra Zwier, he spent 1997 developing the mission 
and profile of the institute that would be named The Amsterdam School 
of Communications Research ASCoR. Its mission statement is shown in 
Table 1.1. ASCoR was officially launched with an opening conference on 
September 18 and 19, 1997,3 at the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (KNAW), with contributions from the minister of education of 
the Netherlands and international colleagues, including Robin Mansell 
(University of Sussex, UK), Peter Dahlgren (University of Lund, Sweden), 
John Keane (University of Westminster, UK), Thomas Petterson (Harvard 
University, USA), Rohan Samarajiva (Ohio State University, USA), Jean-Claude 
Burgelman (Free University Brussels, Belgium), Tamar Liebes (Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Israel), and Jane Fulk (USC Annenberg School for Communication, 


2 In 2009 “Communications” was replaced with “Communication.” 
3 See Appendix 1.2 for an overview of ASCoR’s management and staff from 1997. 
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USA) (van Cuilenburg & Zwier, 1998). Members of parliament, government 
officials, publishers, and representatives of communication agencies and 
market research companies also attended the conference. On the second day, 
a valedictory ceremony in honour of Denis McQuail was held. His valedictory 
lecture “Theory as Compass: Competing Lodestones for Communication 
Research” was the concluding contribution to the conference. 


Table 1.1. ASCoR’s Foundational Mission Statement in 1997 


The Amsterdam School of Communications Research (ASCoR) conducts research at an 
advanced academic level into the political, social, psychological, cultural, and economic 
aspects of communications infrastructure, contents, and effects. Research addresses 

the role of media and (tele)communications, nationally and internationally, from the 
perspective of democracy and processes of opinion and identity formation. As an institute 
for academic research and training in the field of communications, ASCOR is also a meeting 
place for scholars, students, and policymakers. 

ASCOR aims at high-quality research into the fundamental aspects of communications, 
its social potential and effects. ASCoR’s research is rooted in the empirical tradition and 
characterised by methodological pluralism. Research is aimed at theory development 
and testing based on data. ASCoR also addresses applied research questions in the field 
of communications as part of the school’s societal task next to taking the opportunity to 
learn from real-life situations. 

Research in ASCoR also has an eye for normative and ethical issues. ASCOR takes the 
perspective of “communication toward open societies.” This perspective refers to the 
situation where senders and receivers of communication may freely exchange messages. 
Openness in opinion formation is indicated by the processing of diverse information, 
opinions, and views which may contribute to tolerance of different cultures, views, and 
groups of people in society. 

ASCOR aims to be a truly international research organisation with respect to research 
topics, publication outlets, PhD students, exchange programmes, and personnel. At the 
same time, it is a strong wish of ASCoR to collaborate with all Dutch universities in the area 
of communication research. 


ASCoR’s mission and lines of research 


Table 1.1 shows that it has been ASCoR’s aim from the beginning to contribute 
knowledge on the production, uses, and consequences of information and 
communication in informing, persuading, and entertaining citizens, at the 
individual, group, institutional, and societal levels. Much of this remains in 
place today. Likewise, ASCoR is still guided by the conviction that research 
should provide answers to both fundamental scientific, and socially relevant 
questions, with its focus on an interdisciplinary, empirical approach. 

The main lines of research by ASCoR scholars have since 2008 crystal- 
lised in the four themes shown in Table 1.2: corporate communication, 
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persuasive communication, political communication and journalism, and 
youth and media entertainment. Popular culture was a line of research 
which, although very successful, unfortunately could not be continued 
due to the departure of the programme director, Liesbet van Zoonen, who 
left ASCoR for Loughborough University, UK. Appendix 1.3 lists ASCoR’s 
research programmes and programme directors from 1997. 


Table 1.2. ASCoR’s Lines of Research 


Corporate Communication focuses on the development, execution, and especially the 
effects of communication strategies towards internal and external stakeholders of 
organisations. In this context, this group focuses on mediatisation processes, artificial 
intelligence and technology use, legitimacy and visibility, and sustainability and diversity. 


Persuasive Communication focuses on marketing and health communication messages, and 
investigate how companies, consumers, health providers, and clients communicate, and 
how these interactions influence their attitudes, cognition, and behaviour, with a strong 
focus on new media technologies. 


Political Communication & Journalism focuses on understanding the role of media and 
communication in politics and democratic societies. The research is focused on how 
political news and information is produced, what the features of the contents are, and 
what the dissemination patterns, uses, and effects are. 


Youth & Media Entertainment focuses on the role of entertainment media in the lives of 
young people. At its core, research in this group relies on a media psychology paradigm 
to answer questions about how different users are affected by different media content in 
different ways. 


Cross-fertilisation and acceleration of research via research 
priority areas (RPAs) 


Cross-fertilisation between ASCoR’s lines of research has been stimulated by 
the university’s policy of (competitive) multidisciplinary research priority 
areas (RPAs) since 2010. At the level of the Faculty of Social and Behavioural 
Sciences (FMG), as well as the level of the university. In 2010, the FMG 
decided to fund the RPA Entertainization of Society programme with Patti 
M. Valkenburg as principal investigator. The programme focused on the 
intended and unintended effects of entertainisation, which refers to the 
inclusion of entertainment-related elements, such as emotions, dramatic 
conflict, and sensational content, in information, education, commercials, 
and health-education messages. This interdisciplinary RPA included several 
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ASCoR researchers and colleagues from political science, informatics, psy- 
chology, and the medical sciences. One year later, the RPA refocused its 
programme under the title “Communication” and, now directed by Claes 
H. de Vreese and Patti M. Valkenburg, investigated the contents, uses, and 
consequences of media and communication more broadly, pioneering in a 
renewal of media effects theories. 

The RPA Communication was renewed in 2018 by FMG after a positive 
evaluation of the first years. In this new stage, the RPA launched the Digital 
Communication Methods Lab (digicomlab), directed by Claes H. de Vreese, 
Theo Araujo, and Judith Möller. Between 2018 and 2022, the RPA focused 
on digital communication methods, ranging from mobile communication 
to artificial intelligence, both as methods and as objects of study. The RPA 
was successfully completed in 2022 and a plan was approved by ASCoR and 
the FMG to continue with the Digital Communication Methods Lab as part 
of ASCoR until at least 2027. 

ASCoR researchers continued having a central role in the leadership of 
other FMG RPAs. The RPA Youth Digitality, launched in 2022, is co-directed 
by ASCoR’s Jessica Taylor Piotrowski and Eline Smit. This RPA focuses on 
how young people are shaped by the digital world and how they navigate 
the intricate connections between the offline and online world, digital 
platforms, and their interactions with society and others in the digital 
context. Bert Bakker and Christin Scholz have been involved with the 
launch and coordination of the RPA Polarisation (also launched in 2022), 
which fosters interdisciplinary examination of causes, consequences, 
mechanisms, and potential interventions targeting (de)polarisation at the 
cognitive/individual, social/group, and societal levels. In 2023, the Faculty 
of Social and Behavioural Sciences launched three new RPAs: Artificial 
Intelligence & Politics (with ASCoR’s Theo Araujo, Hilde Voorveld, and 
Claes H. de Vreese), Conflict & Society (with ASCoR’s Alessandro Nai), and 
Bridges, bridging social and behavioural science disciplines to galvanizes 
sustainability (with ASCoR’s Marijn Meijers and Anke Wonneberger). In 
addition, several ASCoR members have participated as members of the 
FMG RPAs during this period. 

The success of the RPA format and the interdisciplinary nature of ASCoR’s 
research went beyond the level of the Faculty of Social and Behavioural 
Sciences. As of 2015, the University of Amsterdam provided funding for the 
project Personalized Communication, a collaboration between ASCoR’s 
RPA and the university’s Institute for Information Law (IViR). Directed 
by Claes H. de Vreese and Natali Helberger, this programme focused on 
empirical and normative research on the uses, effects, and implications of 
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personalised communication in the areas of politics, health, and commerce. 
The Personalized Communication project was broadened after a successful 
evaluation in 2019, and it was renamed Information, Communication, and 
the Data Society. The focus became the way artificial intelligence (AI) 
and algorithms affect the role, impact, and regulation of information and 
communication in our data society. 

ASCOoR researchers also have been active members and held leadership 
roles in other interfaculty RPAs. For example, the RPA Urban Mental Health, 
a collaboration between FMG researchers and the Faculty of Medicine 
(A-UMC) and the Faculty of Science (FNWI), is co-directed by ASCoR’s 
Julia van Weert. This RPA focuses on the understanding of the dynamics of 
mental health problems in an urban environment with special attention to 
common mental health problems: depression, anxiety, and addiction. The 
RPA Humane) AI, a collaboration between FMG, Amsterdam Law School, 
FNWI, and the Faculty of Humanities (FGw), stimulates new research 
at UvA on the societal consequences of the rapid development of AI and 
automated decision-making (ADM) in a wide variety of societal areas, being 
co-directed by Claes H. de Vreese. The RPA Trust in the Digital Society, a 
collaboration of FMG, Amsterdam Law School, the Faculty of Economics 
and Business (FEB), and FGw, focuses on the emerging distrust within our 
societies and on interventions that re-establish trust and trustworthiness at 
an interpersonal and institutional level, is co-directed by Theo Araujo. The 
wide involvement of ASCoR members in all RPAs demonstrates the deep 
embedding and contributions of ASCoR within the University of Amsterdam. 

These multidisciplinary RPA programmes had a major effect on the col- 
laboration of researchers within ASCoR and on collaboration between ASCoR 
researchers and the wider UvA community. The increase in collaboration 
within ASCoR can be seen in the growth of the average number of ASCoR 
authors per publication, increasing from approximately 1.2 in the early 2000s 
to almost 2 per publication in the early 2020s. An even more notable rise is 
the collaboration of ASCoR researchers with the wider community—within 
and outside of UvA—as evidenced by the average number of authors per 
publication of which an ASCoR member was part, growing from less than 
2 in the early 2000s to almost 4 authors in the early 2020s. 


Societal impact 


To have a societal impact has always been one of ASCoR’s aims, reflected 
both in its mission-oriented research agenda linked to crucial societal 
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developments, and in its connection with societal partners, with whom 
ASCoR members often conduct research and deploy interventions in practice. 
These partners include the government, policy bodies, NGOs, healthcare 
organisations, interest groups, media organisations, and companies, among 
many others. ASCoR researchers often engage in societally relevant discus- 
sions by issuing policy advice and public reports, by presentations and 
publications for societal partners, in their media appearances, and in their 
active contributions as members of several advisory boards of (public) 
institutions. 

ASCoR’s societal engagement history is too long and varied for an exhaus- 
tive list. Some notable examples in the past five years include the activities of 
its members during the COVID-19 pandemic, issuing advice and reports for 
policymakers and public health professionals,‘ or the institute’s partnership 
with a leading national newspaper and polling agency to research the Dutch 
2021 parliamentary elections.® They also include a variety of public reports 
on key societal challenges, such as public perceptions about artificial intel- 


ligence® 


or social media usage, and the well-being of adolescents.’ They also 
encompass interventions with public institutions or societal partners, such 
as an initiative to measure and improve the digital competence of Dutch 


citizens® 


in collaboration with the Ministry of the Interior and Kingdom 
Relations. Moreover, ASCoR members also provided research-based (policy) 
advice on multiple topics, such as on the disclosure of online sponsored 
content for minors in collaboration with the Dutch Media Authority, to the 
Trimbos Institute on drugs and addiction, to the Ministry of Health, Welfare 
and Sport on the development of health interventions, or to policymakers 
on micro-targeting. ASCoR members are also members of several (advisory) 
boards of key societal or public organisations, including of the European 
Digital Media Observatory and its Dutch—Flemish counterpart,’ a collec- 
tive of fact-checking organisations, media literacy experts, and academic 
researchers focusing on disinformation, the Complaints Council for the 
Netherlands Institute for the Classification of Audiovisual Material (NICAM), 
or of the Netherlands Gambling Authority, among many others. 
Important vehicles for ASCoR’s societal impact objectives are its affiliated 
research centres that collaborate with societal actors and disseminate 


https://www.healthcommunication.nl/blog/category/covid_1g. 
https://www.ioresearch.nl/actueel/digitale-campagne-politieke-partijen-onder-de-loep/. 
https://www.digicomlab.eu/reports/2018_adm_by_ai. 
https://www.awesomescience.nl/publieksrapport. 

https://www.dedigiq.nl. 


oO ON ano A 


https://edmo.eu/ and https://benedmo.eu/, respectively. 
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scientific knowledge. They include SWOCC (Foundation for Scientific 
Research on Commercial Communication, founded by the highly respected 
advertising practitioner and professor Giep Franzen), CPC (Center for 
Politics and Communication),"" CcaM (Center for Research on Children, 
Adolescents, and the Media),’? and ACHC (Amsterdam Center for Health 
Communication). In addition, ASCoR has endowed chairs that provide 
a bridge to society. These include the Chair in Strategic Communication, 
established by Logeion, the platform for communication professionals, 
the Chair in Customer Media, established by the Customer Media Chair 
Foundation, and the Chair in Information Society, established by the Royal 
National Library of the Netherlands. 


ASCoR’s PhD programme 


Today ASCoR’s PhD programme follows the department’s PhD programme 
that started in 1993 with the first generation of PhD students. The pre-ASCoR 
generation of students were supervised by Denis McQuail and Peter Neijens 
and included Simone Bergman, Lilian van der Bolt, Patrick Hendriks, Bart 
van den Hooff, Andra Leurdijk, John Nouwens, Edith Smit, Marit Vochteloo, 
and Mir Wermuth. 

The main aim of ASCoR’s PhD programme is to promote the training 
of young academics in the study of fundamental scientific research issues 
in the field of communication science. Students are trained to extend, 
deepen, and actively apply their knowledge of theories and methodologies 
in order to become fully qualified, independent researchers. The programme 
prepares students for careers in academia or to take up research, consulting, 
or management positions in market and opinion research organisations. 

To achieve these goals, students are offered a combination of research, 
coursework, and teaching tasks. Research, including data collection, is 
conducted throughout the project. The project proposal is usually written 
by senior ASCoR faculty and fits into the ASCoR research programme. A 
PhD project consists of three or more studies, typically leading to peer- 
reviewed articles. PhD students are usually required to teach in the bachelor’s 
programme so that they can develop into full-fledged scholars. The final 


10 https://www.swocc.nl. 

1u https://www.polcomm.org. 

12 https://www.ccam-ascor.nl. 

13 https://www.healthcommunication.nl. 
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project months are devoted to finishing the thesis, based on the articles 
written throughout the project. After approval of the thesis by a committee 
of experts, there is a public defence. 

ASCoR was fortunate to have a very talented group of PhD students 
in its first cohort, including PhD students who later became full profes- 
sors, including Moniek Buijzen, Mark Deuze, Jochen Peter, and Claes H. 
de Vreese (Table 1.3 shows the alumni who have become full professors). 
The programme has grown strongly over the years, and it currently has 35 
students from countries including Germany, the UK, India, China, Sudan, 
and the Netherlands. In total, ASCoR’s PhD programme has led to around 
200 doctorate degrees. Alumni of the programme continued their careers 
in academia, in research institutes, and outside the university. 


Table 1.3. ASCoR’s PhD Alumni who Became Full Professors 


(Graduation Year in Brackets) 


Marjolein Antheunis (2009)—Tilburg University 

Theo Araujo (2015) —ASCoR, University of Amsterdam 

Hajo Boomgaarden (2007)—University of Vienna 

Moniek Buijzen (2003)—Radboud University and then Erasmus University Rotterdam 
Yael de Haan (2012)—University of Groningen 

Claes H. de Vreese (2003)—ASCOoR, University of Amsterdam 

Mark Deuze (2002)—Faculty of Humanities, University of Amsterdam 
Bart van den Hooff (1997)—Free University Amsterdam 

Martin Kroh (2003)—Bielefeld University 

Sanne Kruikemeier (2014)—Wageningen University 

Sophie Lecheler (2010)—University of Vienna 

Judith Moller (2013)—University of Hamburg 

Jochen Peter (2003)—ASCOoR, University of Amsterdam 

Stijn Reijnders (2006)—Erasmus University Rotterdam 

Esther Rozendaal (2011)—Erasmus University Rotterdam 

Edith Smit (1999)—ASCoR, University of Amsterdam 

Roderick Swaab (2005)—INSEAD, Paris 

Damian Trilling (2013)—Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam 

Caroline Wagner (2004)—Ohio State University 

Tamara Witschge (2007)— University of Groningen 


What contributed to ASCoR’s trajectory? 


In this section, we reflect on the factors that may have contributed to 
ASCoR’s trajectory. Subsequently, we discuss ASCoR’s orientation on media 
technological and societal changes, including its international, funding, 
output, and research methods orientation, as well as individual factors. 
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Media technological and societal changes 


The many exciting developments in the media and communication land- 
scape and their challenges and opportunities for individuals, organisations, 
and society gave rise to fundamental research questions that became part 
of ASCoR’s agenda. These developments ranged from the liberalisation of 
the telecom markets and the arrival of commercial broadcasters in ASCoR’s 
early years, via the rise of digital, online, social, and mobile media, to the 
widespread application of big data and AI in media and communication. 
Media and communication became omnipresent, affecting all aspects of 
life, including politics, economics, health, and well-being. This continues to 
make ASCoR’s research extremely relevant for policymaking, organisations, 
and individuals (Neijens & Valkenburg, 2024, this volume). 


International orientation 


From the outset, communication science in the Netherlands was interna- 
tionally oriented. The founder of the discipline in the Netherlands, Kurt 
Baschwitz, became a driving force behind various international initiatives, 
including the International Association for Media and Communication 
Research (IAMCR), currently one the biggest international communication 
associations worldwide. He also founded the English-language journal 
Gazette (currently International Communication Gazette) in 1955 (van Gin- 
neken, 2018; Wieten, 2005). 

The international orientation of communication science at the University 
of Amsterdam was significantly strengthened further with the appointment 
of Denis McQuail as full professor of communication science in 1977. McQuail 
had relocated from the University of Leeds in the UK, where his earlier 
research about the influence of television on election outcomes had already 
drawn broad attention from colleagues in Europe and the United States. 
As a result of McQuail’s tenure in Amsterdam, the department extended 
collaborations with colleagues across Europe and North America during this 
period. McQuail is well-known for his book Mass Communication Theory, 
which has sold over 150,000 copies worldwide and has been translated in 
22 languages so far. ASCoR alumnus Mark Deuze now carries the legacy of 
McQuail, updating and publishing new editions of the textbook. 

ASCOoR had an international and specifically Anglo-Saxon focus since 
its creation. The aim of ASCoR has always been to present its research at 
international conferences organised by IAMCR, the World Association for 
Public Opinion Research (WAPOR), and the International Communication 
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Association (ICA), the largest communication association worldwide), as 
well as to publish in the leading English-language academic journals in 
the field. The international orientation of ASCoR was also reflected in 
the appointments of professors Holli Semetko (from the USA) and Klaus 
Schönbach (Germany) in the early years of ASCoR. 

The 1990s were also marked by a strong belief that internationalisation 
was key when the world was globalising at a rapid pace, particularly for a 
relatively small country such as the Netherlands. At that time, the Dutch 
government and academic funding organisations had already begun to 
invest heavily in the internationalisation of Dutch academia in order to 
make it a focal point of recognition and funding of academic research. With 
increasing globalisation and the rise of the internet, it had also become 
apparent that English would be the international leading language for the 
next decades to come, and ASCoR embraced this trend. 

The international orientation of ASCoR is also shaped by ASCoR’s Interna- 
tional Advisory Board, which since 2015 has consisted of leading experts in 
the field. Currently its members are Amy Jordan (Rutgers University, USA), 
Frank Esser (University of Zurich, Switzerland), Robin Nabi (University 
of California, Santa Barbara, USA), Mette Morsing (Copenhagen Business 
School, Denmark), Dhavan Shah (University of Wisconsin-Madison), and 
Michael Slater (The Ohio State University, USA). 

The international orientation of ASCoR did not mean that ASCoR does not 
also play an important role for communication science in the Netherlands. 
This is evident from its leadership of the national research school, the Neth- 
erlands School of Communications Research (NeSCoR), and its important 
contributions to the national scientific journal Communication Science 
and to the Netherlands—Flanders Communication Association (NeFCA),. 


Funding orientation 


Funding opportunities are important policy-steering instruments in 
academia. In the early years, communication science at the University of 
Amsterdam lacked sufficient funding, while student numbers increased 
massively. As a result of the imbalance between funding and student 
numbers, the Dutch Inspectorate of Education highlighted, at the end of the 
millennium, the need to increase and stabilise the financial support for the 
communication science programme, ensuring its long-term sustainability. 
The University of Amsterdam eventually followed these recommendations. 

In the late 1990s, the University of Amsterdam wanted to strengthen 
its research and education capacity by becoming a conglomerate of strong 
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research and education institutes instead ofa centralised university. Teach- 
ing institutes and research institutes were, therefore, given more autonomy, 
including more control over the acquisition and spending of budgets. The 
founding of the communication science research institute around this time 
thus meant more control by the discipline over research funding. 

Despite assuming an improved financial position, funding for com- 
munication science research in the new research institute was not secure. 
In the 2000s, the Dutch government had already begun withdrawing funds 
from universities and transferring increasingly higher shares of these funds 
to the Dutch Research Council (NWO). The government’s goal for Dutch 
academic research was to become more competitive and to secure the 
country a forefront position internationally. The NWO was entrusted with 
the task of selecting the most successful researchers and projects for funding. 
For ASCoR, this was another arena where it could gain more sustained 
recognition and funding. 


Output 


Having a primarily Anglo-Saxon orientation, ASCoR was aware that specific 
forms of academic research output were increasingly becoming key indica- 
tors of success. This trend had started earlier at American universities, where 
publications in academic research journals were an important criterion 
for research funding and job promotions, and PhD theses were typically 
completed within four years after the start of a doctoral programme. The 
same criteria were increasingly used by the UvA and the NWO to define 
research success and allocate funding. 

In line with the new indicators of research success, the allocation of 
research time within ASCoR became tied to research publications. This policy 
increased the chances of success in obtaining competitive grants from the 
NWO, and soon after ASCoR’s foundation the first grants were allocated to 
communication science at the UvA. PhD research projects at ASCoR were 
conceptualised by senior faculty and included a series of studies and papers 
to be written for academic research journals. This ensured that PhD research 
projects were highly structured and usually finished within the allocated 
time. Moreover, the projects regularly resulted in several publications in 
(leading) international journals, giving candidates strong starting positions 
for further academic careers. Overall, ASCoR’s policy thus ensured that key 
indicators for research success of UvA as well as the NWO were increasingly 
met. This led to additional recognition and funding, which in turn contributed 
again to possibilities for further high-quality research and publications. 
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The integrating role of research methods 


ASCoR’s strong empirical orientation was highlighted in its foundational 
mission statement, which stated: “ASCoR’s research is rooted in the empiri- 
cal tradition and characterised by methodological pluralism. Research is 
aimed at theory development and testing based on data.” These aims have 
materialised in ASCoR researchers’ strong commitment to methodological 
rigour as well as in methodological discussions and innovations that often 
fulfil an integrating role across ASCoR’s programme groups. 

ASCOoR research has been known for its focus on social-scientific research 
methods, especially within the quantitative tradition, including content 
analysis, experimental designs, surveys, longitudinal panels, diary studies, 
experience sampling methods (ESMs), and digital trace data donation. In 
addition, the community of scholars at ASCoR has embraced a qualitative 
research tradition, often applying it for theory development within new 
contexts—ranging from intercultural patient-doctor communication to 
better understanding of how individuals conceptualise communication 
with machines. 

Throughout the past 25 years, ASCoR researchers have also consistently 
taken up new analytical methods to answer crucial research questions 
in an increasingly complex communication environment. Examples of 
this methodological orientation can be seen in the adoption of analytical 
methods such as structural equation modelling, mediation, and time series 
analysis, and, recently, endeavours in computational methods (Trilling et al., 
2024) or the usage of idiographic methods of analysis (N = 1) for theorising 
person-specific media effects (Valkenburg et al., 2024). 

ASCoR’s methodological orientation is reflected in the formation of 
the Digital Communication Methods Lab—originally as part of the RPA 
Communication and now an integral part of ASCoR—which focuses on 
developing and applying a range of innovative digital and computational 
methods to communication research. The methodological orientation also 
includes the commitment to open source research software development, 
supporting, for example, infrastructures for content analysis, experiments 
with conversational agents, or data donation pipelines (Trilling et al., 2024, 
this volume). In addition, ASCoR aims to support, broaden, and institution- 
alise Open Science and FAIR data principles, not only in its research, but also 
in its PhD training programme and in the methodological support of the 
teaching programmes of the Communication Science department, notably 
the research master’s programme at the Graduate School of Communication. 
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Individual factors 


In addition to the structural factors that have influenced the development 
of ASCoR, it is the researchers who have made ASCoR what it is today. This 
includes all ASCoR researchers, PhD students, and support staff. With their 
commitment and talent, they acquired the grants, the insights, as well as 
the publications, and they contributed to the development of the discipline. 
Some examples: Former and current ASCoR members include a recipient of 
the Spinoza Prize (also known as the “Dutch Nobel Prize,” the highest Dutch 
scientific award for researchers who belong to the absolute top of science), 
as well as recipients of European Research Council (ERC) grants, NWO 
Veni, Vidi, Vici grants, and NWO Gravitation grants. Former and current 
ASCoR members have been elected president of the ICA, been named a 
fellow of the ICA, became ICA division chairs, served as presidents of the 
European Advertising Academy, held international leading positions (such 
as editors-in-chief or associate editors of flagship journals in our discipline), 
received the Career Award from NeFCA, been chosen as members of KNAW, 
been named as chair of the De Jonge Akademie (The Young Academy), 
been appointed distinguished university professors, held the position of 
chair of the SSH Council of the Netherlands, received best paper awards at 
conferences, and served as members of government and industry bodies. 


To conclude 


In its first 25 years, ASCoR has met the goals it outlined in 1997, when its 35 
members articulated ASCoR’s first research programme. It has continuously 
produced high-quality research “rooted in the empirical tradition and char- 
acterised by methodological pluralism,” with a focus on communication’s 
social potential and effects. It has become an international organisation, 
with a vibrant PhD programme and a large community of researchers with 
a broad set of research topics and numerous collaborations with universities 
in the Netherlands and across the globe. 

The institute’s development across these 25 years has been both a reflec- 
tion of the time and of the academic environment in the Netherlands and 
internationally. Some of the factors and policies that have led to its productiv- 
ity and international orientation also have triggered discussions—not only 
in ASCoR, but also in other research institutes and research policy bodies 
in the Netherlands—about the risks of focusing on success indicators such 
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as the number of publications or acquired funding, a highly performance- 
oriented culture, and publication pressure. 

Throughout the past 25 years, ASCoR has often adjusted its priorities 
with an eye towards the future of its faculty and with a strong dedica- 
tion to fulfil its academic and societal mission. While present since the 
institute’s foundation, the emphasis on collaborations and teamwork has 
increased throughout the years, with a renewed focus on team science and 
the deployment of large-scale collaborative thematic data collection with 
participation of many ASCoR members. This emphasis on teamwork is 
also reflected in the strong collaboration between ASCoR and the teaching 
institutes—namely the College of Communication and the Graduate School 
of Communication—as evidenced by the launch of large-scale research and 
teaching departmental initiatives, such as Communication in the Digital 
Society, and Mis-/Disinformation. 

The institute, now with over 90 members and a PhD programme with about 
35 candidates, continues to move forward and to navigate a dynamic and 
complex (inter)national environment. Building on its foundations, the institute 
continues its emphasis on interdisciplinary collaboration and team science, on 
its methodological strengths, on creating lasting societal impact, and on increas- 
ing the diversity of its perspectives and of its international collaborations—all 
the while continuously looking for ways to create room for everyone's talent in 
line with the national discussions on Recognition & Rewards." 

By now, communication has been recognised as a central topic in societal de- 
bates and as key component in addressing crucial societal challenges and crises. 
One cannot think, for example, about solving the societal challenges articulated 
in the University of Amsterdam strategic plan’s pillars—Responsible Digital 
Transformations, Resilient and Fair Society, Healthy Future and Sustainable 
Prosperity—without considering the role of media and communication. 
The ASCoR community continues to rise to the challenge by expanding and 
accelerating its research aimed at addressing these crucial societal issues. 
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Appendix 1.1. Full professors (chair holders) in communication 
science and their fields of study (leeropdracht) at the UvA 
appointed in the pre-ASCoR period 


Mass communication pillar 
Kurt Baschwitz (1947-1956) 
Theory of the press, public opinion, and propaganda; Press science and 
mass psychology 
Vacancy (1956-1958) 
Maarten Rooij (1958-1972) 
Theory of communication media, especially the press 
Vacancy (1972-1977) 
Denis McQuail (1977-1997) 
Mass communication 


Mass psychology pillar 
Marten Brouwer (1971-1994) 

Psychology of collective behaviour; Political psychology 
Holli Semetko (1995) 

Audience and public opinion research 


Public information systems pillar 
Jan van Cuilenburg (1988) 
Informational aspects of public information systems; Communication 


policy 


Other chairs 

Cees Hamelink (1983) 
International communication 

Joan Hemels (1986) 
History of the press, propaganda, and public opinion; Communication 
history 


Note: Within brackets: date of appointment as full professor. An end date is 
included if the person had left before ASCoR was launched. 
Source: https://albumacademicum.uva.nl 
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Appendix 1.2. ASCoR’s management and staff from 1997 


Directors 

Jan van Cuilenburg (1997) 
Peter Neijens (1998-2005) 
Claes H. de Vreese (2005-2013) 
Jochen Peter (2013-2017) 

Rens Vliegenthart (2018-2022) 
Theo Araujo (2022-) 


Research managers 

Sandra Zwier (1997-2007) 
Maaike Prangsma (2008-2015) 
Bas Sietses (2014—2017) 

Jasper van de Pol (2018) 
Amber van der Wal (2019-) 


Office support 
Margriet Smit 

Pieke Assmann 
Maaike Dudink 
Kathleen Hair 

Irene Lannoye 
Willemijn van Maanen 
Esther Nipperus 

M. Pitambersingh 
Miriam van der Putte 
Hester Riethof 

Ania Tekien 

Berry Vermolen 


Policy advice 
Tijmen Lansdaal 


Data stewards 
Aino Koho 
Monica Lodi 
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Appendix 1.3. Research programmes and programme directors 
from 1997 


Until 2000 

Communication, organisation, and policies (Jan van Cuilenburg, Jo Bardoel, 
Jan de Ridder, Betteke van Ruler) 

Communication effects (Holli Semetko, Cees van der Eijk, Peter Neijens) 
Media, audiences, and culture (Klaus Schénbach) 


2001—2007 
Media, journalism, and public opinion (Klaus Schönbach) 

Media entertainment and popular culture (Patti M. Valkenburg, Liesbet 
van Zoonen) 

Persuasive communication (Peter Neijens) 


2008—2013 

Corporate communication (Rens Vliegenthart, programme launched in 2013) 
Persuasive communication (Edith Smit, Julia van Weert) 

Political communication and journalism (Klaus Schönbach, Claes H. de 
Vreese) 

Youth and media entertainment (Patti M. Valkenburg, Hans Beentjes) 


2014-2019 
Corporate communication (Martine van Selm, Rens Vliegenthart, Piet 
Verhoeven, Claartje ter Hoeven, Toni van der Meer) 

Persuasive communication (Guda van Noort) 

Political communication and journalism (Claes H. de Vreese) 

Youth and media entertainment (Jessica Taylor Piotrowski, Jochen Peter) 


From 2019 

Corporate communication (Christian Burgers, Toni van der Meer, Piet 
Verhoeven) 

Persuasive communication (Marieke Fransen, Guda van Noort, Eva van 
Reijmersdal, Hilde Voorveld) 

Political communication and journalism (Linda Bos, Claes H. de Vreese) 
Youth and media entertainment (Jochen Peter) 


How Technological and Societal 
Developments Shaped the Agenda of 
ASCoR 


Peter Neijens and Patti M. Valkenburg 


Abstract 

This chapter highlights characteristic lines of research in the 25-year 
history of the Amsterdam School of Communication Research (ASCoR) 
against the backdrop of key technological launches and changes in the 
media and communication landscape. We roughly distinguish four 
subsequent eras over the past 25 years. Each of the four eras, with their 
unique media developments and issues, gave rise to fundamental research 
questions that became part of ASCoR’s agenda. Our overview also shows 
the programmatic mission of ASCoR’s research throughout its history: The 
development of theories that help us understand the rapidly changing 
digital society, along with a strong emphasis on empirical research to 
explore, confirm, or disconfirm these theories. 


Keywords: media and communication scholarship, institutional develop- 
ment, discipline formation, media and communication research, media 
history 


Introduction 


Over the past 25 years, the topics on the research agenda of the Amsterdam 


School of Communication Research (ASCoR) ranged from political communi- 


cation to entertainment, from health communication to (deceptive) advertis- 


ing, and from public opinion to family relations, and included communicators 


such as journalists, social media influencers, robots, and chatbots. Since the 


Neijens, P., & Valkenburg, P. M. (2024). How technological and societal developments shaped 
the agenda of ASCoR. In T. Araujo & P. Neijens (Eds.), Communication research into the digital 


society: Fundamental insights from the Amsterdam School of Communication Research (pp. 33-50). 
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foundation of ASCoR in 1997, its mission has been to contribute to knowledge 
and insights about the way media and communication influence society, 
organisations, and individuals. In doing so, the institute takes a broad view 
of media and communication, including traditional media (e.g., television) 
and new technologies (e.g., social media, virtual assistants, and robots), mass 
communication, and (mediated) interpersonal communication. 

On the occasion of its 25th anniversary, we reflect on the contributions 
ASCOoR has made to the international scientific community and society. 
Communication science is unique in the sense that no other social science 
discipline has centred its expertise around technological changes and their 
impact on individuals and society at large. Our goal is to put the contribu- 
tions in this book in the perspective of the history of ASCoR’s research 
agenda, and to show how its research has evolved, and how that research 
has responded to key changes in media and communication.’ 

It is impossible to discuss all studies and contributions of ASCoR over the 
past 25 years, considering that researchers in ASCoR have published over 
3,000 refereed articles, books, and book chapters in this period. What we 
have in mind for this chapter is to highlight several characteristic lines of 
research against the backdrop of key technological launches and changes 
in the media and communication landscape of the past 25 years. In the next 
section we present a list of these changes and we roughly distinguish four 
subsequent eras. In the sections that follow we discuss typical studies from 
each era, selecting examples from the different research groups. Some studies 
included in this chapter, which are exemplary for the period in question, 
were not published until later due to, among other things, lengthy review 
and publication processes. For this chapter we have taken great advantage 
of ASCoR’s annual and self-assessment reports since 1997, prepared by 
ASCoR’s directors and research managers. We used the information from 
these reports to inform our overview and adopted the verbatim descriptions 
of the research programme and mission whenever appropriate. 


Technological developments in the digital society: Four eras 
It is almost a truism: The past 25 years have witnessed numerous funda- 


mental changes in the media and communication landscape. Many of 
these changes have been important impetuses of ASCoR’s research agenda. 


1 A more extensive and broader perspective on the recognition and development of com- 
munication science in the Netherlands can be found in Hemels (2017). 
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Table 2.1 shows key technological launches and media changes influencing 
ASCoR’s research, from the liberalisation of the telecom markets in the 
pre-ASCoR period, and the start of the internet with relatively “simple” 
affordances in the early years, through the rise of digital, online, social, and 
mobile media, to the widespread application of big data and AI in media 
and technology. 


Table 2.1. Key Media and Communication Launches from 1989 


1989 Liberalisation of the telecommunication markets; rise of commercial broadcasters 
1993 Internet for the general public (in the Netherlands) 
1997 ICQ 

1999 MSN Messenger; Nu.nl; Epinions 

2001 Smart phones (Ericsson, BlackBerry) 

2002 Google Search (Dutch language) 

2002 Google News 

2003 Skype 

2004 Facebook (USA) 

2005 Hyves (Dutch social medium); YouTube; Google Review 
2006 Twitter 

2008 iPhone (in the Netherlands) 

2008 Facebook (Netherlands); App Store 

2009 WhatsApp 

2009 News apps 

2010 Instagram; iPad 

2011 Facebook's Messenger; Snapchat 

2012 Tinder; Google Play Store; NOS app (Netherlands) 

2017 TikTok 

2022 ChatGPT; DALL-E; Bard; Ernie 


In this chapter, we roughly distinguish four subsequent eras in the develop- 
ment of media and communication technologies. First, the Deregulated 
Media Markets Era, in the Netherlands from about 1990, which was late 
compared to other countries in Europe (Bardoel & van Cuilenburg, 2003). 
This first era is characterised by the liberalisation of the telecommunication 
markets, the arrival of commercial broadcasters, and the modest start of 
the internet. 

In the second era (from about 2002) the emergence of digital technolo- 
gies stimulated developments such as online news, games and intranets. 
Particularly relevant for this era is that Facebook (2004), YouTube (2005) 
and other social media entered the market. We label this the Online and 
Social Media Era. 
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Starting in 2007, after the introduction of the iPhone, our screens pro- 
gressively moved from our desktops to our pockets so that we became 
permanently connected online. In this third era digital media and com- 
munication became omnipresent, influencing all aspects of life. This era 
also shows a trend toward the personalisation of media content, tailored 
to our interests, predispositions, and needs. We call this the Mobile and 
Personalised Communication Era. 

The final era that we distinguish is the Big Data and AI Era. This era 
started around 2015. From that year, media applications collect massive 
amounts of data of their users, and AI infiltrates these applications with 
algorithms, augmented and virtual reality, chatbots, and virtual assistants. 
Challenges and opportunities that this era offer include misinformation 
and manipulation, algorithmic bias and discrimination, privacy concerns, 
and the increasing importance of influencers. 


The Deregulated Media Markets Era (from approx. 1990) 


Until 1990, the telecommunications companies (mail and telephone) in 
the Netherlands were state owned, there was only public broadcasting, 
and the internet was not yet a significant factor. The liberalisation of the 
telecommunications market (in 1989), the rise of commercial broadcasters (in 
1989), and the launch of early internet applications (about 1993) completely 
changed the media landscape, leading to dual markets (public and com- 
mercial channels), (increased) competition, advertising dependency, the 
rise of new “popular” media formats, and the fragmentation of audiences. 
These fast changes in media market structures triggered debates about 
the quality of the media on offer and the governance of media as public 
good. These questions and concerns became a vital source of inspiration 
for studies in the pre-ASCoR and the early ASCoR period. 

A first set of research questions involved the impact of the new market 
structures on media performance characteristics such as openness, diversity, 
social responsibility, and accountability, and its implications for media 
policy. Based on general economic theories and longitudinal studies on 
television, newspapers, and professional information markets in different 
countries, Jan van Cuilenburg and Richard van der Wurff showed that 
moderate levels of media competition and concentration in media markets 
improved innovation and diversity, whereas ruinous competition produced 
excessive uniformity of media products (van der Wurff & van Cuilenburg, 
2001). Which policies could contribute to media market performance was 
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examined by Jo Bardoel and Leen d’Haenens (2004). They assessed (best) 
practices in Europe and argued for accountability mechanisms, such as an 
ombudsperson, types of self-regulation, and types of public consultation 
(e.g., civic journalism). 

Another development in the changing media markets was the declining 
interest in traditional newspapers and the emergence of free and online 
newspapers. A team led by Klaus Schönbach conducted a large-scale study on 
the use, reception, and effects of traditional media compared to online me- 
dia. Traditional media such as newspapers, magazines, television, and radio, 
offer pre-arranged information, often also contextualised and interpreted 
(i.e. “display media”). Online media invite its users to put together one’s own 
individual news and information diet (i-e., “search media”), with possible 
consequences for the user’s knowledge about public affairs. Results from 
their study showed that both display and search media can make readers 
aware of a wide range of public affairs—but only in specific segments of 
society. Whereas people with little interest in public affairs seemed to profit 
from printed newspapers, only the best-educated group of online readers 
showed a greater diversity of topics of interest (Schoenbach et al., 2005). 

Piet Bakker’s research focused on the new free dailies that were becoming 
popular at the time (e.g., Metro, Spits), which were distributed via supermar- 
kets and train stations. Bakker (2007) showed that the consequences of the 
new free dailies for current affairs journalism were quite minimal, as the 
professional level of their journalists did not differ from that of journalists of 
traditional (subscription) newspapers. He also showed that the introduction 
of free newspapers had a downward effect on the revenues of traditional 
newspapers, as pressure on advertising markets had increased, damaging 
the financial bases of most incumbent publishers. 

The arrival of commercial broadcasters on the market and the associated 
increased competition among media channels led to the emergence of 
popular media formats such as talk shows, soap operas, and infotainment 
programmes, which were studied by Liesbet van Zoonen and colleagues. 
They investigated how politicians, women, and minorities were represented 
in these programmes, and how these programmes contributed to the con- 
struction of meaning, identity, and citizenship in its users. It was shown, for 
instance, that the popular media formats facilitated political communication 
that produced highly personalised and schematic frames that are charac- 
terised by moral rather than political evaluations (van Zoonen, 1998). Kees 
Brants (1998) concluded on the basis of his research that the alleged dangers 
of the new infotainment format (e.g., little attention to political content; 
negative campaigning) were based on questionable premises. 
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The increasing importance of European integration for Europe-wide and 
national politics during this period led to studies on agenda setting, priming, 
and framing of European integration in the news and their impact on public 
opinion, European elections, and European Union (EU) referendums. Holli 
Semetko and her colleagues employed a multi-method approach, including 
interviews with journalists, newsroom observation, content analyses of 
media and party programmes, longitudinal surveys (in all EU countries), 
and experiments. It was shown that news frames have important effects 
on opinions about political and economic issues, on how Europeans think 
about European integration and the single currency, and how this relates to 
country characteristics (Semetko & Valkenburg, 2000; Semetko et al., 2000). 


The Online and Social Media Era (from approx. 2002) 


Around 2002, ASCoR started researching the social implications of “social 
media,” a term that had not yet been widely accepted at the time. Although 
mobile phones already existed, social interaction was still mainly via desk- 
tops. In this period, ASCoR researchers massively started to uncover the 
ethical, individual, and societal consequences of “online communication,” 
“computer-mediated communication” (CMC), “intranets” (private networks 
within organisations), and “information and communication technologies” 
(ICTs) in organisations and families and among citizens, patients, and peers. 
In the organisational context, CMC started to play an increasingly 
important role. The intended and unintended effects of the introduction 
of new ICTs in organisations were studied by Jan de Ridder and Bart van 
den Hooff. Topics included the adoption of email in organisations, and 
the effects of ICTs on social networks and knowledge sharing within and 
between organisations. For example, Bart van den Hooff conducted several 
longitudinal case studies into the value of intranets for organisations. His 
studies showed that the primary value of intranets was in providing informa- 
tion, not in facilitating communication. Moreover, accessibility, user friendly 
navigation, and a good search engine proved crucial for establishing optimal 
use and effectiveness of intranets (van den Hooff & de Ridder, 2004). 
Around the same period, a team led by Tom Postmes examined the 
effects of CMC on social processes in interpersonal and group communica- 
tion within the framework of the social identity model of deindividuation 
effects (SIDE model). Their research showed that despite the “minimal” 
transmission of social information afforded by CMC devices, the social 
effects of information shared in such devices on group identity can be 
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maximal because normative influences are more accentuated in online 
than in comparable offline groups (Postmes et al., 2001). 

Other researchers investigated the cultural meanings of online communi- 
cation. For example, Sally Wyatt investigated patients’ internet use compared 
to the use of, and trust in, other sources of information, such as patient 
folders. Her results revealed that patients rarely rely on one single source 
of online information but draw on a variety of them (Henwood et al., 2003). 
Such an active adaptation of the internet and other new media to personal 
needs also emerged from studies by Liesbet van Zoonen about the uses of 
the internet in families. She found, for example, that family members often 
have their unique internet applications to inform and entertain themselves 
and to maintain their social capital (van Zoonen, 2002). 

In 2003, Patti M. Valkenburg and Jochen Peter started to investigate the 
social consequences of social media focusing on platforms like Hyves, MSN 
Messenger, and CU2, none of which still exist today. Their publications led 
to a fundamental re-evaluation of previous, mainly USA-based, research, 
which at that period had primarily reported negative social consequences 
of online communication. Together with Marjolijn Antheunis, Alexander 
Schouten, Susanne Baumgartner, and Sindy Sumter, they showed, for 
example, that online communication triggers online inhibition, which in 
turn activates online (sexual) risk behaviour. But they also showed that 
online communication can result in higher quality friendships and romantic 
relationships because it induces intimate self-disclosures online, which, in 
turn, enhance friendship closeness and romantic relationship formation 
(Antheunis et al., 2007; Baumgartner et al., 2012; Schouten et al., 2007; 
Valkenburg & Peter, 2009). 

The rising popularity of online gaming inspired several ASCoR research- 
ers. For example, Jeroen Jansz and colleagues confirmed in a series of studies 
with various co-authors (e.g., Jansz & Martens, 2005; Jansz & Tanis, 2007) 
the stereotype of the gamer (young men who spend a lot of their leisure 
time on gaming), but also that games are not played in isolation. They 
showed that motivations with respect to competition, challenge, and social 
contact were important for gamers. Jeroen Lemmens, Patti M. Valkenburg, 
and Jochen Peter developed a scale for game addiction and showed that 
social competence, self-esteem, and loneliness were significant predictors 
of pathological gaming (Lemmens et al., 2009). 

The new high-choice media landscape brought about another new 


nu 


phenomenon, which has been referred to as “brand placement,” “sponsored 
content,” or “deceptive advertising.” These concepts all refer to the integration 


of persuasive messages into seemingly non-commercial content with the 
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aim of influencing the media user. Eva van Reijmersdal, Peter Neijens, and 
Edith Smit showed that audience characteristics (e.g., attitudes), placement 
characteristics (e.g., prominence), and contextual factors (e.g., programme 
type) influence the impact of brand placement on brand knowledge, attitude, 
and image (van Reijmersdal et al., 2009). 

The rapidly expanding commercial media environment called for a better 
understanding of young people's advertising literacy. Together with Esther 
Rozendaal, Eva van Reijmersdal, and Patti M. Valkenburg, Moniek Buijzen 
started a programmatic line of research to understand the potential negative 
effects of this environment, such as parent-child conflict and materialism 
(Buijzen & Valkenburg, 2003). Buijzen and colleagues also conducted several 
studies to better understand children’s advertising literacy (e.g., Rozendaal 
etal., 2011). Finally, they introduced an influential framework to understand 
young people’s cognitive and affective processing of commercial content 
(Buijzen et al., 2010). 

Finally, Claes H. de Vreese, Holli Semetdo, and Hajo Boomgaarden continued 
their research on political communication in the expanding EU with a study 
of news coverage of the 2004 European parliamentary elections in all 25 
member states. Their study provided a unique pan-European overview of 
the campaign coverage. They found that national political actors (and not 
EU actors) dominated the news of the elections. In addition, they found that 
the news in the 15 old member states was generally negative towards the EU, 
whereas in the 10 new countries a mixed pattern was found, meaning that 
the broadsheet press and television news were, on average, positive while the 
tabloid papers were, on average, negative towards the EU (de Vreese et al., 2006). 


The Mobile and Personalised Communication Era (from approx. 
2007) 


This era is characterised by the development of the smartphone and mobile 
apps and the growth of mobile devices. In 2008, Apple’s App store was 
launched with 500 mobile apps, followed by the Google Play Store in 2012. 
Although initially the most successful mobile apps were “freemium” games 
(e.g., Angry Birds), mobile apps soon started to cover entire lifestyles, includ- 
ing social networking (Facebook, 2008), dating (Tinder, 2012), news reading 
(NOS, 2012), book reading (Kindle, 2009), travelling (Uber, 2012), banking 
(ING, 2013), shopping (Bol, 2014), and even meditation (Calm, 2012). Other 
hallmarks of this era are the huge trend towards personalised media content, 
as well as the blurred distinctions between private and public content, 
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between informative, entertaining, and persuasive content, and between 
professionally and non-professionally produced media content. 

In this era, the same entertainment products (shows, films, video games) 
can be accessed through an endless stream of mobile channels and devices. 
This changing entertainment environment inspired Patti M. Valkenburg to 
investigate the “entertainisation of childhood.” Together with Jessica Taylor 
Piotrowski, Ine Beyens, and other colleagues, Valkenburg found no evidence 
for the societal concern that the overwhelming abundance of fast-paced 
entertainment media would enhance ADHD-like behaviours (i.e., attention 
problems and impulsivity). On the other hand, they did find that playing 
video games could stimulated adolescents’ level of problem-solving intel- 
ligence (Nikkelen et al., 2014; Fikkers et al., 2019). The results led Valkenburg 
and Peter to develop the differential susceptibility to media effects model 
(DSMM) (Valkenburg & Peter, 2013), a transactional media effects model to 
understand when, why, and who is more or less susceptible to media effects. 

Online media offer ample opportunities to personalise or tailor online 
information to target groups. Ewa Maslowska, Edith Smit, and Bas van 
den Putte investigated how different personalisation strategies (in which 
personal cues are added to a message) influenced the effects of the adver- 
tising and found, for example, that perceived personalisation increased 
attention to the message, which stimulated both positive and negative 
thoughts about the message (Maslowska et al., 2016). Similar work in health 
communication emerged. Julia van Weert and her team showed that tailoring 
the type of information to the patient’s personal needs was associated with 
fewer perceived barriers to medication intake. Tailoring the message to 
participants’ learning styles and mode preferences increased their motivation 
to attend and process the information, facilitating learning and recall of 
information, as well as healthy behaviour change (Smit et al., 2015). 

Addressing the role of online media in organisational communication, 
Ward van Zoonen, Joost Verhoeven, and Rens Vliegenthart focused on the 
use of Twitter by employees in mid- and large-size organisations. Based on an 
elaborate content analysis, they developed a typology of work-related Twitter 
use based on the distinction between the profession-related, organisation- 
related, and work-related content of tweets. They found, for example, that 
Twitter can enhance the integration of personal and professional life 
domains, because employees often tweet about their work outside regular 
work hours, but they also tweet on a personal title when being at their work 
(van Zoonen et al., 2016). 

Another characteristic of this era is the increased agency of individuals 
to obtain and select online information, for example, via recommendation 
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systems or reactions to online news or health information. Lotte Willemsen, 
Peter Neijens, Fred Bronner, and Jan de Ridder studied these new interactive 
processes within the realm of electronic word of mouth, the sharing of 
reviews or recommendations on social media or websites. They found that 
the number and diversity of arguments in the review and its valence (positive 
or negative) played an important role in its perceived usefulness by readers 
(Willemsen et al., 2011). Interestingly, Julia van Weert and Bas van den Putte 
and colleagues concluded that such agency to obtain online information 
does not benefit all individuals. Individuals with (1) a low health literacy, 
(2) little ability to evaluate online health information, and (3) little trust 
in the internet as a source of health information were less able to evaluate 
online health information than individuals who scored higher on these 
skills and perceptions (Diviani et al., 2015). 

In this period, ASCoR continued in advancing framing effects theory 
and research, both by focusing on the theoretical underpinnings of the 
effects (e.g., de Vreese & Lecheler, 2012), the duration (e.g., Lecheler & de 
Vreese, 2013), and the conditional indirect effects (e.g., Schuck & de Vreese, 
2012) showing, for instance, that framing effects on political mobilisation 
is moderated by prior attitudes and mediated by risk perceptions. 

In the field of corporate communication, Toni van der Meer and colleagues 
studied the framing of organisational crisis situations by the “domains” of 
public relations (in press releases), the news media (in newspaper articles), 
and the public (on social media). They showed that the degree of “alignment” 
(congruence) in the frames differed over the course of a crisis. After the 
initial phase the domains interact and align their frames (possibly to reduce 
ambiguity and uncertainty), and in the final phase the frames de-align 
(move away from each other) according to the specific interests and goals 
of the domains (van der Meer et al., 2014). 

Marieke Fransen and Claartje ter Hoeven (2013) examined how managers 
and executives can improve the effectiveness of their negative written 
communications (i.e., refusal of employees’ requests) by incorporating the 
concept of “fit” into their message framing. They showed that a fit between 
the framing of the message (using promotion-related or prevention-related 
terms) and the employee (who focuses either on the attainment of positive 
outcomes, or on the avoidance of negative outcomes) leads to more favourable 
outcomes. 

Finally, this era witnessed a growing populism in the Netherlands (and 
beyond). More so than ever, new populist parties started to depend on 
the media for their electoral breakthrough. This growing populism in the 
Netherlands was on the research agenda of Linda Bos, Wouter van der Brug, 
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and Claes H. de Vreese. Indeed, they showed that more successful right-wing 
populist leaders (e.g., Rita Verdonk, Geert Wilders) were more prominent 
during the national election campaign in the Netherlands in 2006, and that 
the most successful right-wing populist leader, Geert Wilders, also appeared 
more authoritative in the news (Bos et al., 2010). 


The Big Data and AI Era (from approx. 2015) 


This era is characterised by massive datafication, a rapidly increasing ap- 
plication of algorithms and AI in media and communication devices, and 
a huge surge in new computational methods, including automated content 
analyses, machine learning, and machine vision (Trilling et al., 2024). The 
many new methods to collect fine-grained data on the individual and 
collective level also came with the proliferation of powerful methods of 
analysis, such as time series analysis (Damstra et al., 2021), latent growth 
models (van der Wal et al., 2022), and person-specific analysis (Valkenburg 
et al., 2021). In this final section, we highlight a few exemplary studies and 
projects that appeared in this era; other examples of studies and projects 
typical for this era are discussed in various chapters of this book. 

New computational methods were used in a study by Anne Kroon, 
Damian Trilling, and Tamara Raats on ethnic stereotypes in the news. 
Using automated content analysis and unsupervised machine learning, they 
analysed more than 3 million news articles. They showed that, compared 
with ethnic in-groups, news content proved to implicitly associate ethnic 
out-groups relatively strongly with low-status and high-threat stereotypes. 
In addition, they showed that, across time, content about ethnic out-groups 
has become progressively negative and remote from factual integration 
outcomes (Kroon et al., 2021). In addition, using a sample of more than 5,300 
tweets and about 154,000 retweets from global top brands, Theo Araujo, 
Peter Neijens, and Rens Vliegenthart demonstrated how different types 
of Twitter users (influencers, information brokers, and strong ties) spread 
tweets through their networks and in doing so build word of mouth for 
brands (Araujo et al., 2017). 

ASCoR’s research during this period included studies of users’ perceptions 
of disembodied conversational agents such as virtual assistants or chatbots. 
For example, Araujo and colleagues studied the influence of the conversa- 
tional agents’ language, gender, name, and modality on users’ perceptions. 
It was shown that text-based assistants were perceived as more human 
compared to voice-based assistants (Ischen et al., 2022). Virtual assistants 
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with a human name were perceived as more persuasive than assistants 
without a human name (Voorveld & Araujo, 2020), and the warmth (high 
vs low) of a chatbot’s language and the chatbot’s assigned gender elicited 
stereotypes that affected the perceived trust, helpfulness, and competence 
of the chatbot (Bastiansen et al., 2022). 

Robots were central in studies by Jochen Peter and his team. For example, 
their studies showed that children readily accepted robots and that accept- 
ance was further affected by social, adaptive robot behaviour, children’s 
sex and age, as well as frequency of the interaction (van Straten et al., 2020). 
Their research also suggests that hedonic considerations (the perception that 
using the robot is enjoyable and pleasant) and normative considerations (the 
perception that robot use is approved by the family) predicted children’s 
intention to adopt a domestic social robot (de Jong et al., 2022). 

A possible negative effect of AIl-driven communication is when it 
accelerates the spread of misinformation, contributing to problems for 
media trust and democracy. Hameleers (2021) showed that misinformation 
and disinformation are seen as relatively credible and persuasive by the 
public, and that people do not differentiate clearly between fact-free and 
evidence-based misinformation in their rating of message credibility and 
issue agreement. Effects of disinformation in the form of deepfakes showed 
that deepfakes can have the intended harmful effects (Dobber et al., 2021). 

Finally, ASCoR’s studies into the perception of algorithms also showed 
that media users’ lack understanding of algorithm-driven targeting (Smit 
et al., 2014). This lack of understanding was especially prevalent among 
women, the elderly, and the low-educated (Zarouali et al., 2022). Trying to 
empower media users, for example, by giving them information about the 
personalisation process, did not influence consumers’ motivation to opt 
out of personalised ads (Strycharz et al., 2019). 


To conclude 


Our overview shows how the dynamic communication environment and 
crucial media challenges have inspired ASCoR’s research over the past 25 
years. Each of the four eras that we discussed—the Deregulated Media 
Markets Era, the Online and Social Media Era, the Mobile and Personalised 
Communication Era, and the Big Data and AI Era—with their unique media 
developments and issues, gave rise to fundamental research questions that 
became part of ASCoR’s agenda. Some of the early issues seem outdated now, 
for instance, the introduction of email in organisations, or the introduction 
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of online newspapers—in that time new and highly relevant and researched 
in influential studies. 

Other of the earlier issues became less urgent, but came back: issues of 
media performance and public policy were highly relevant in the years 
after the liberalisation of the telecommunication markets and the rise 
of commercial broadcasters, became less important in a period of media 
abundance, but are back on the agenda in the current era of Big Tech domi- 
nance with issues such as fake news, populism, polarisation, and privacy. 
Other issues, such as CMC, underwent a fundamentally different meaning 
with the advent of Al-dominated communication technologies, including 
social media (TikTok, YouTube, Instagram reels), robots, and chatbots. In 
this chapter, we have shown how advances in media and technologies have 
inspired theory formation and the empirical research of communication 
scholars in general and those of ASCoR in particular. 

Our overview also shows the fundamental characteristics of ASCoR’s re- 
search throughout its 25-year history. The “aim of studies” within ASCoR has 
always been the development of theories that help us understand the rapidly 
changing digital society, along with a strong emphasis on empirical research 
to explore, confirm, or disconfirm these theories. ASCoR’s research places 
a strong emphasis on the different ways people create, use, and experience 
their media environment. Depending on the interaction between individual 
dispositions and contextual factors, people may differ considerably in 
how they use particular media content, how they communicate, and how 
they experience the consequences of this content. The fascinating range of 
highly relevant issues— individual, organisational, and societal—emerging 
from the dynamic developments in media and communication, and their 
implications for the way we live, work, play, thrive, and connect with others, 
continue to be a great source of inspiration for ASCoR’s researchers. 
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to Democracy 
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Abstract 

Political information that is disproportionately negative and uncivil 
may increase cleavages in society, fuel cynicism, and erode a shared 
understanding of factual information. ASCoR’s focus on delegitimising 
communication has made an important contribution to our understanding 
of the nature, context, and potential democratic consequences of such 
potentially harmful information. Especially in digital settings, information 
that is at odds with democratic principles and objectivity may be dis- 
seminated at a high pace, whilst bypassing gatekeeping and fact-checking 
routines of established media. Although we conclude that we should be 
worried about delegitimising communication, discussions about pressing 
issues such as disinformation, polarisation, and echo chambers may also 
be harmful, as they can fuel overall and disproportionate cynicism toward 
(political) communication. 


Keywords: polarisation, populism, disinformation, echo chambers, 


negative campaigning 


Introduction 


Many trends in political communication and journalism highlight negative 
forms of information that oppose democratic principles of truth-seeking, 
objectivity, and balance. These trends that can potentially undermine 
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democratic values are accelerated by developments in digital media, 
which allow for the platforming and fast spread of information that has a 
delegitimising impact on society. In line with this trend, ASCoR research- 
ers have mostly focused on analysing forms of communication that are 
potentially harmful for democracy. Among other things, we have focused 
on the centrality of conflict and negativity in political campaigns, the 
content and style of delegitimising populist communication, accusations 
of bias and other forms of criticism towards established media institutions, 
and the dissemination of mis- and disinformation. We consider these forms 
of information as potentially problematic as they may stand in the way 
of a rational exchange of ideas in society. Although negativity, conflict, 
and an appeal to ordinary people may be accepted or prevalent forms of 
political campaigning, we argue that the disproportionate use of such 
communication and its digital amplification may threaten democratic 
outcomes. In this chapter, we, therefore, use delegitimising communication 
as an overarching term to synthesise the research foci of ASCoR researchers 
studying political communication and journalism. This umbrella term 
refers to any form of communication that may threaten core deliberative 
and representative democratic values, such as a diversity of viewpoints, 
dialogue, and a constructive exchange of arguments between disagreeing 
groups in society, and which may be directed at democratic institutions 
that embody these values. It can also involve communication that is uncivil, 
one-sided, and (intentionally) false. We refer to it as delegitimising as it may 
attack or threaten conventional information and political institutions, such 
as mainstream and public media, and fuel cynical and distrusting views 
in democracy. 

Because delegitimising communication may attack conventional truths 
and reinforce cleavages in society (e.g., van Dalen, 2021), we consider such 
information as problematic. Considering that the media are central players 
in conveying such information to citizens, a media focus on delegitimising 
information is crucial. Against this backdrop, it is important to map the role 
of (social) media in platforming and amplifying delegitimising communica- 
tion, which has been a central theme in the empirical endeavours of ASCoR 
researchers. Here, we specifically pay attention to social and digital media 
as receptive platforms for delegitimising communication. As social media 
are not restricted by gatekeepers and the journalistic norms and practices 
of traditional media, they may play a central role in the communication 
of delegitimising communication. This has, for example, been established 
in research on populist communication (Hameleers & Schmuck, 2017) and 
negative campaigning (Petkevic & Nai, 2022). In the absence of traditional 
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gatekeepers, various types of uncivil, hostile, negative, and delegitimising 
messages may find their way to the audience in an unfiltered manner. 

Here, we should also consider the negative consequences of delegitimising 
narratives for journalism as a profession, as well as for the news institutions 
journalists are affiliated with. In line with the abundance of counterfactual 
narratives and disinformation online, journalists and other knowledge 
disseminators are often accused of spreading fake news, whilst they also 
face severe threats on their safety. Likewise, current debates about “alterna- 
tive facts,” fake news claims, and accusations of left-wing bias targeted at 
mainstream news outlets threaten to undermine the role of established 
media. Severe threats towards journalists are notable especially outside of 
the Western countries that we usually study (Balod & Hameleers, 2021). Thus, 
next to the threats of delegitimising communication for democracy, such 
information may also harm the discipline of journalism and the freedom 
with which journalists may cover democratic processes. 

In the sections that follow, we will outline the approaches used by ASCoR 
researchers in mapping delegitimising communication. After this, we will 
present the main contributions stemming from these approaches. Here it 
should be noted that the findings and conclusions documented in this chapter 
mostly reflect general patterns across different settings in Western Europe 
and the United States. Whenever relevant, we will explicate to what extent 
findings are generalizable across Western countries, or whether country- 
specific differences are relevant to consider. We will end with an overview 
of directions for future research, and our ambitions to more comprehensively 
map delegitimising communication in a changing (digital) media landscape. 
Although we deal with a broad topic—delegitimising communication—we 
believe that many different research foci fall under this form of information. 
Specifically, in this chapter, we will review research that focuses on informa- 
tion that (1) emphasises negativity and conflict, (2) attacks the established 
order, and herewith (3) potentially threatens or undermines democracy. 


Empirical findings 


In this section, we discuss the different approaches taken by ASCoR research- 
ers to map delegitimising communication. Overall, our research has mostly 
focused on a quantitative and/or automated assessment of delegitimising 
communication. Thus, most of the research findings presented here are 
not based on interpretative methods; rather, they paint a general picture 
of trends in delegitimising communication in big data sets. 
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A dominant line of research within delegitimising communication focuses 
on populist communication. That is, communication supporting the idea 
that society is “ultimately separated into two homogeneous and antagonistic 
groups, ‘the pure people’ versus ‘the corrupt elite, and which argues that 
politics should be an expression of the volonté générale (general will) of the 
people” (Mudde, 2004, p. 543). Although references to the people and their 
will are not delegitimising on their own, populism’s emphasis on a moral 
divide between the people and “corrupt” elites is regarded as a delegitimising 
social identity frame (e.g., Bos et al., 2020). Especially the last element in 
populist ideology—the claim that politics should be an expression of the 
will of the people—is delegitimising in nature. It delegitimises all claims 
and issue stances that are, in the eye of the populist, not in line with “what 
the people want,” legitimising an anti-pluralist or monist perspective on 
politics and democracy. Various ASCoR researchers studied the idiosyncrasy 
in communication by populist parties and politicians, showing that they 
are more populist in rhetoric and style (Bos & Brants, 2014) and more nega- 
tive, incorporating more attacks and fear messages (Nai, 2021), including 
the most harmful types of conflict frames (van der Goot et al., 2022), and 
spreading more misinformation (Hameleers & Minihold, 2022). Yet, these 
studies mostly refer to research done in Western Europe, and herewith may 
not be directly transferable to other settings, such as bipartisan or more 
polarised settings. Additionally, many of these studies rely on research on 
populist radical right parties, and knowledge is much less saturated on the 
communication elements present in communication by left-wing populist 
parties. 

Focusing on the dissemination of populist messages, Bos and Brants 
(2014) used a quantitative content analysis to map the degree of populist 
communication across different media over 20 years in the Netherlands— 
also distinguishing between populism used by the media and attention to 
populist ideas by journalists. Similar to Hameleers et al. (2019), they found 
that populist ideas expressed by traditional news media are extremely rare— 
indicating that news media may not directly contribute to the platforming 
of populist ideas that potentially undermine democracy. Yet, this potentially 
works differently in countries where more populist and hyper-partisan news 
outlets are part of the mainstream media landscape, such as the United 
States. Recently, in the Netherlands, we also see that hyper-partisan news 
outlets such as the populist radical right broadcaster Ongehoord Nederland 
give a podium to populist ideas on the public broadcaster. 

Findings from studies in the United States on delegitimising forms of 
disinformation that attack established truths confirm some of the patterns 
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found in Western European studies on populism. Traditional media most 
likely merely play a role as amplifiers of newsworthy deceptive information, 
for example, by repeating the false claims of political actors expressed online 
(Hameleers, 2021) and covering negative campaigns as well as candidates 
with a “darker” personality profile (e.g., Nai & Maier, in press). Traditional 
media may thus be part of the problem as accelerators of problematic forms 
of communication but often refrain from using such coverage themselves. 
Thus, looking at populist communication, disinformation, and negative 
campaigning, most research findings indicate that traditional (non-partisan 
and quality) media and journalists do not communicate in delegitimising 
manners themselves, although they may give a favourable and uncritical 
platform to political actors that are delegitimising. By uncritically offering 
a stage to such communication, disproportionally negative, uncivil, and 
untrue messages may be legitimised. 

In this light, the increasing focus on digital media by ASCoR researchers 
may be explained as digital platforms offer an uncritical and unfiltered 
stage for the communication of delegitimising communication. On digital 
platforms, and in social media in particular, selective exposure to congenial 
or like-minded views (e.g., Trilling et al., 2017; Vermeer et al., 2020), the 
experience of like-mindedness due to “fringe” bubbles (e.g., Möller et al., 
2018), and the Al-driven curation of content are specifically important to 
consider. They are assumed to platform and contribute to the fast-paced 
dissemination of delegitimising content. That is, targeted misinformation in 
the form of deepfakes are assumed to spread and flourish online (Dobber et 
al., 2021), and AI generates like-minded fringe bubbles of citizens distancing 
themselves from democratic and legitimate information. 

Yet, despite the many worrisome popular discussions on these issues, 
ASCOoR researchers have also relativised important concerns on the threats 
posed by delegitimising communication and its online dissemination. In that 
regard, Moller et al. (2018) emphasised that filter bubbles and echo chambers 
are not as pervasive as often suggested: The problem of such isolated spaces 
is rather small and extreme groups that may isolate themselves from the 
other side by only engaging with attitude-reinforcing communication are 
rare. Wojcieszak et al. (2023) show that due to the very limited fraction of 
news in people’s online activities, the impact of online news exposure on 
polarisation is absent. On a more worrying note, a recent study by Simon 
et al. (2022) shows that extremist and delegitimising content can spread 
quite easily on a relatively open discussion platform such as Telegram. This 
reveals that when aiming to understand the content of delegitimising com- 
munication, the context matters: Such communication may not be found in 
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the general media ecology but is more likely to be present in specific digital 
spaces, and may be disseminated and shared by people who are distrusting 
toward established institutions and conventional truths. 

This does not mean that all concerns about delegitimising informa- 
tion are not backed up by empirical evidence. In online settings, populist 
communication is often communicated in hostile and uncivil ways (Nai, 
2021)— even resonating with hate speech and the exclusion of out-groups 
(Hameleers, 2021). And such “darker” forms of elite rhetoric can, under 
certain circumstances, foster (support for) political violence (Nai & Young, 
2023). Likewise, although disinformation and deepfakes are less present than 
assumed, they can be communicated and shared by distrusting segments 
of the audience (Dobber et al., 2021)—and their online targeting to vulner- 
able segments of society may indicate that they contribute to polarisation 
(Hameleers, 2021). And, most importantly, the fact that journalists rarely 
engage in negative, populist, and uncivil communication themselves does not 
rule out the indirect effects these campaign tactics have on journalism and 
trust in journalistic information. Dark communication that disproportionally 
focuses on conflict and negativity—if not too dark—is still considered 
newsworthy, and the populist representative claim is especially difficult to 
ignore. Here journalists find themselves in a Catch-22: neglecting populists 
serves their anti-elite and anti-media argument, while covering them—even 
in a critical way—legitimises their political existence (e.g., Bos et al., 2011; 
Vliegenthart et al., 2012). 

Here, we should also underline the context of delegitimising communica- 
tion: the prevalence of (societal and mediatised) discussions on issues such as 
fake news, filter bubbles, populism, conspiracies, and misleading information 
may reinforce distrust and confusion in society. For example, because fake 
news is used as a delegitimising label, affecting the perceived credibility of 
journalistic news stories (Bos et al., 2023), creating uncertainty in whom to 
trust (Brosius et al., 2022). In line with this, trends toward delegitimising 
communication may pose a severe threat on journalism as a profession— 
when facing accusations of fake news, bias, and a distortion of reality, 
journalists may no longer feel equipped to enact their crucial role perceptions 
as watchdogs beyond the dissemination of factual information (Balod & 
Hameleers, 2021). Future research should equally consider whether—and, if 
so, by whom and for which reasons—accusations of spreading misinforma- 
tion or promoting “alternative facts” are used strategically, for example, to 
attack political opponents in a negative campaigning setting. To the best 
of our knowledge, no existing research has (yet) investigated such crucial 
intersection between promotion of disinformation and strategic accusations 
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to do so for electoral purposes. Generally, we are thus in need of research 
that maps the motivations behind the communication of delegitimising 
information: What gains are sought, and what benefits are foreseen when 
political opponents are attacked or polarised cleavages emphasised? 

In accordance with these developments, we see an increasing politicisation 
of public media, for example, through accusations of bias directed towards 
public news outlets such as public broadcasters in Europe. While public 
media hold a neutral function in democratic societies, claims that these 
institutions would supposedly not be neutral, but biased towards certain 
ideologies or political groups within society may seriously impair their 
legitimacy, and thus enhance an erosion of trust in media and democratic 
institutions more broadly (Brosius et al., 2022). 


Contributions to theory and practice 


By mapping the nature and context of delegitimising communication, 
ASCOR researchers have made several important contributions to theory 
and practice. The relativisation of the threats associated with echo chambers 
and filter bubbles have contributed to our understanding of the mechanisms 
of selective exposure and the role technological developments play in the 
curation of information flows (Möller et al., 2018, but also see Simon et al., 
2022). Overall, our research has shown that delegitimising communication 
is often fragmented in nature, platformed on social media, and amplified by 
the affordances of the digital society. Yet, not everyone is exposed to such 
communication, and we cannot state that delegitimising communication has 
dominated political communication in the current information landscape. 

Our extensive research agenda on populism, negative campaigning, and 
conflict framing has revealed various important theoretical insights on 
typologies of populism (Hameleers, 2021) and their delegitimising mecha- 
nisms (Bos et al., 2020; Hameleers et al., 2017). Related, we have contributed 
to a more refined understanding of conflict frames (Bartholomé et al., 2018; 
van der Goot et al., 2022)—and on how these different forms of “aggressive” 
elite rhetoric interplay, for instance, by focusing on the use of negative 
campaigning, populist appeals, and negative emotionality across the world, 
and their joint effects on election results and media attention (Gerstlé & 
Nai, 2019; Maier & Nai, 2020). These theoretical and empirical contributions 
spearheaded more comprehensive insights related to the conditions under 
which certain forms of delegitimising communication may undermine 
democratic principles, and herewith also require interventions. Hence, 
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by indicating that some platforms, sources, and groups are more likely to 
disseminate delegitimising content, and by mapping for which sub-groups 
in society such messages may be problematic, we have contributed to a 
better understanding of the granular and fragmented nature of problematic 
forms of communication. More specifically, our research has contributed 
to a more refined understanding of the styles used to frame populist ideas, 
and the extent to which populist communication that stresses a divide 
between “us and them” may harm democratic principles such as civility and 
mutual respect. Research on the nature of disinformation has revealed how 
the truth—an important foundation of representative democracy—may 
be undermined and delegitimised deliberately. Studies on conflict framing 
and negative campaigning similarly contribute to our understanding of how 
the attack on out-groups and incivility may contribute to a context where 
the rational exchange of ideas between disagreeing citizens is undermined. 

Research by ASCoR has also contributed conceptually to understanding 
various forms of delegitimising attributions towards the media. Qualitative, 
explorative work by ASCoR researchers on how bias accusations towards 
public media are constructed by political elites and opinion leaders has 
generated important insights into the extent to which academic debates 
about media bias correspond to the actual debates on media bias (Gravesteijn 
et al., 2023). This study exemplified the broader nature and directionality 
of bias accusations towards public service media, and distinguished it 
from other forms of media criticisms. It is important to understand what 
bias accusations citizens are exposed to, as it potentially affects their trust 
in media and general opinion of news outlets (Bos et al., 2023). Moreover, 
a disparity between understanding bias in academic debates and public 
debates will potentially impair addressing and remedying perceptions of 
biased news outlets amongst citizens, and thus will not effectively contribute 
to bolstering perceived legitimacy of public media in democratic societies. 

On a more general level, ASCoR researchers have advanced theories on 
how the setting of digital affordances (i.e., social media, algorithms, AI) 
have changed the nature of delegitimising communication: It has become 
more personalised, tailored, uncivil, whilst empowering different voices to 
express themselves via online platforms (Simon et al., 2022). Although the 
main focus of our work has been on negative ramifications for democracy, 
social media and technological developments should not be regarded as bad 
in their own right. While ASCoR researchers focus on positive implications 
of digital media less, the opportunity for community formation, information 
sharing, and cross-cutting information exposure can be contrasted to 
the problematic context of delegitimising communication. However, by 
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relativising the omnipresent concerns on the allegedly destabilising impact 
of echo chambers, filter bubbles, deepfakes, misinformation and populism 
by the media, we have contributed to a more nuanced understanding of 
the democratic consequences of delegitimising communication in a digital 
information ecology. Although we highlight the problematic potential of 
delegitimising communication, we also emphasise that such communica- 
tion is specifically harmful for specific groups of society, such as citizens 
with cynical views on politics or people who are already inclined to select 
delegitimising information (Bos et al., 2020; Hameleers et al., 2018). 

On a more general level, the insights presented in this chapter lay the 
foundation of a theory that integrates various forms of problematic and 
negative forms of conflictive communication under the framework of 
delegitimising communication. Hence, moving beyond isolated concepts 
such as disinformation, populism, or negative campaigning, delegitimising 
communication revolves around negatively biased information that may— 
both intentionally and unintentionally—harm democracy by attacking con- 
ventional truths, democratic institutions or the established political order. 
Such communication is at odds with truth telling, balance, and objectivity. 
Its causes may be psychological (i-e., people’s preference for like-minded 
views), technological (i.e., the platforming of delegitimising communication 
online), and sociopolitical (i.e., the success of populist movements that have 
mainstreamed delegitimising communication). A comprehensive model 
of the context, content, causes and potential democratic consequences of 
delegitimising communication makes an important theoretical contribution 
to communication science. Such a more comprehensive framework may help 
us to understand under which conditions delegitimising communication 
may be expressed, and what its intended outcomes are. At this stage, ASCoR 
researchers have mostly focused on the content and effects of this theoretical 
framework. Future endeavours may focus more on the causes and contexts, 
for example, through interpretative methods that reveal the motivations for 
communicators to communicate in delegitimising ways, or to disseminate 
such information through social media platforms. 

To extend the impact of our research agenda on delegitimising com- 
munication, we also translate our findings to practical implications and 
recommendations. Our research on mis- and disinformation has, for example, 
important implications for the design of effective interventions. Among other 
things, our findings indicate that fact-checks are effective, but only when 
they are selected by audience segments that were actually persuaded by false 
information (Hameleers & van der Meer, 2020). Hence, as most people select 
fact-checks that confirm their opposition to disinformation, it is crucial to 
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assess how corrective information can reach people that tend to believe the 
refuted false claims in the first place. In addition, our research indicates that 
media literacy interventions only work effectively if they can enhance trust 
in factually accurate information (van der Meer et al., 2023). These empirical 
conclusions are widely shared with practitioners in journalism and media 
literacy education. To offer a few examples, ASCoR researchers are part 
of the EDMO network that connects academic insights on fact-checking 
to actual suggestions for interventions implemented by fact-checkers in 
the Netherlands and Belgium.’ We are also developing new media literacy 
tools that can be used as a browser plug-in to warn people about dubious 
information. On a more general level, we aim to connect our research to 
various stakeholders in journalism and political communication to inform 
the development of potential interventions that could alleviate the threats 
of delegitimising information. At the same time, however, we also offer 
evidence for the omnipresent, and at times inflated, concerns about dark 
and undemocratic forms of communication that allegedly dominate online. 


Next steps 


As explicated in the previous sections, ASCoR focuses predominately on 
the negative aspects of information flows; as such, the “dark” side of com- 
munication tends to prevail in our ongoing lines of research. However, 
the affordances of online media may also offer opportunities for civil, 
democratic, and diverse exchanges between citizens, as people with dif- 
ferent views may come together at a marketplace of ideas. Hence, online, 
people may be confronted more with different views as compared to their 
direct offline environment that tends to be more homogenous (Trilling 
et al., 2017). In addition, the developments of AI, algorithms and engaging 
personalised communication can also be used as solutions to the problems 
facing journalism and political communication. Our future research agenda 
could make solutions-oriented journalism and political communication 
more central, herewith offering evidence-based suggestions for how the 
potential problems of delegitimising communication and growing levels 
of distrust in political institutions and information may be remedied. To 
offer a few examples, research on disinformation could focus more on the 
feasibility of media literacy programmes, and research on polarisation could 
investigate the potential of depolarising forms of online communication. 


1 https://benedmo.eu/. 
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Another avenue for future research concerns a better understanding 
of the causes and context of delegitimising communication. The focus on 
quantitative and computational methods has merits, but it may overlook the 
perceptions of people producing and consuming delegitimising information. 
In addition, we know markedly little about why certain delegitimising 
communication is expressed, which makes research on potential causes 
crucial. For example, we know little about the conditions under which 
false information is disseminated unintentionally (i-e., due to honest 
mistakes) or intentionally (ie., to steer political perceptions). To advance 
this line of research, we could focus more on qualitative and interpretative 
methods, such as in-depth interviews with citizens exposing themselves 
to delegitimising communication, politicians spreading disinformation 
or negative information, or journalists who are affected by delegitimising 
attacks. Generally, the changing role of journalists in a time of constant 
delegitimising attacks, and the potential undermining role of alternative 
forms of media online, deserves more attention in our future research. Hence, 
especially as we theorise that delegitimising information is often intentional 
and goal-directed, focusing on just mapping content features may overlook 
underlying motivations to spread or create delegitimising narratives. Our 
ambition is to rely on more systematic interpretative qualitative work to 
unravel the drivers of delegitimising communication. In addition, we also 
consider it important to further extend our research agenda to studying 
the (potentially harmful) effects of delegitimising narratives and labels on 
citizens—specifically in terms of how they view journalists and news outlets 
to which these delegitimising labels are directed, and whether exposure to 
these delegitimising narratives affect these perceptions. 

Finally, we would like to highlight the importance of comparative re- 
search, or research conducted in a diversity of contexts. The conclusions we 
reach about the threats of delegitimising communication mainly stem from 
empirical evidence collected in Western Europe or the United States. This 
means that we cannot automatically make inferences about the nature and 
implications of delegitimising communication across the globe. Arguably, 
journalists in less free countries with high levels of state ownership in the 
media landscape face different challenges than journalists who can work 
independently. Likewise, the nature of disinformation narratives is very 
different when a state is pushing propaganda narratives to silence the 
opposition compared to a country where disinformation mainly comes 
from foreign states, such as Russian (via the Internet Research Agency). 
More comparative research designs, or the extension of our geographical 
lenses in empirical research, may offer more nuanced insights of the role of 
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contexts, such as media and political systems, in the expression, platforming, 
and perceptions of delegitimising communication. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, we have defined delegitimising communication as negative 
information that focuses on conflict and societal oppositions. Here, reflecting 
the work of ASCoR researchers, we especially focused on populism, negative 
campaigning, and disinformation. Such communication may intentionally and 
unintentionally harm democracy by fuelling polarisation, cynicism, and dis- 
trust in established knowledge. In recent years, delegitimising communication 
has obtained an important epistemic dimension: Negative messages may not 
only stress divides between groups based on ideological or partisan cleavages, 
but also relate to cleavages between opposed truths and the delegitimisation 
of established information. As a major theoretical contribution, we believe that 
a focus on delegitimising communication may bring together various forms of 
harmful content, and this approach allows for an assessment of the context, 
causes, and effects that such communication may have across democracies. 
Hence, rather than studying negative forms of communication in isolation, 
a comprehensive theoretical account of delegitimising communication may 
point to shared root causes, mechanisms behind effects, and solutions that 
help to make societies more resilient to delegitimising content. 
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4. Disenchantment with Political 
Information: Attitudes, Processes, and 
Effects 


Alessandro Nai, Susan Vermeer, Linda Bos, and Michael 
Hameleers 


Abstract 

This chapter investigates nefarious dynamics of the “demand” side of politi- 
cal communication, that is, the negative side of information processing 
at the individual level. It focuses on sets of mechanisms at the two “ends” 
of individual information processing: First, looking first at “downstream” 
effects, the chapter discusses recent and current research by ASCoR about 
the potentially nefarious effects of exposure to dark and delegitimis- 
ing political information, e.g., in terms of depressed voter turnout and 
increased polarisation. Second, looking at “upstream” mechanisms, the 
chapter discusses evidence that important segments of the population have 
pre-existing negative attitudes towards political information itself. A final 
section opens up on the challenges, both theoretical and methodological, 
that our discipline is facing. 


Keywords: persuasion, negativity, cynicism, populism, news avoidance 


Introduction 


In an ideal world, political information—that is, any type of information 
from or about the political world (from news media coverage of policy 
implementation to campaign materials published by parties, and everything 
in between)—would only convey relevant and meaningful material, be 
universally accessible and easy to process, retrieve and sample, have only 
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socially desirable effects, and is equally appreciated by all citizens (Nai, 
2019). Such patterns of communication would be in line with the ideals of 
a deliberative democracy, where debates are based on an elaboration of 
substantive arguments that are rooted in factually accurate and balanced 
information diets. 

In reality, we have moved far away from this (certainly naive) ideal. 
Political information can convey nefarious meaning, be processed ina 
biased and skewed way, be promoted following perverse incentives, en- 
hance misperceptions, and generally be societally harmful. With this in 
mind, this chapter focuses on these “dark” aspects of political information 
exposure and processing, and it showcases the extensive research that 
ASCOoR scholars have been engaged in. Providing a comprehensive overview 
of all these dysfunctional and negative dynamics involved in (political) 
information processing is a daunting task, but luckily not one that this 
chapter tackles. Rather, we decided to focus here on two substantive lines 
of research, investigating the two main sides of the political information 
process: its effects and exposure to it. First, we discuss how recent research 
by ASCoR scholars have tackled the fundamental question of the “effects” of 
information—both news content and direct communication from political 
actors—focusing on the nefarious consequences of “dark” political informa- 
tion for individual attitudes and behaviours. Can political information really 
persuade us? Disenfranchise us and push us towards apathy and cynicism? 
Or even activate the aggressive and violent side in us? Second, we turn to 
the negative attitudes towards political information. Are there segments 
of the public that particularly dislike or distrust the news? Is this perhaps 
associated with the broader dynamics of populism? In a context in which 
interest and trust in news is declining around the world (Newman et al., 
2022), understanding the individual roots of negative perceptions of political 
information becomes increasingly central. 


Empirical findings: Dark information, its effects, and 
information avoidance 


Conceptually, our overarching claim is that current dysfunctions within 
the broad process of reception and processing of political information could 
stem from two interrelated sets of mechanisms: (1) the fact that political 
information is often framed negatively (e.g., focusing on the darker and more 
uncivil side of politics), which likely has detrimental effects for subsequent 
attitudes and behaviours among those exposed to it (“downstream’ effects), 
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and (2) the fact that often a negative stance towards political information 
itself exists from those who might be exposed to it (“upstream” effects). This 
section discusses recent and current research by ASCoR members directly 
tackling these two main sets of mechanisms. 

When it comes, first, to the effects of political communication, early 
studies were relatively sceptical about the capacity of (political) information 
to alter people’s mind. Research paradigms developed in the wake of the 
Second World War suggested the presence of rather “minimal” effects of 
exposure to information for the society at large, stressing in particular 
the fundamental role of deep predisposition, values, and socialisation to 
explain voting patterns. Without discounting the epistemological and 
theoretical importance of these early models, what we consider a more 
fruitful approach is a detailed focus on individual consequences of exposure 
to political information. And, adopting such a narrower (but likely more 
accurate) focus, few would argue today that political information does not 
matter—for good and for bad. Indeed, recent research shows rather clearly 
that simple exposure to political messages can persuade—that is, move 
opinions and attitudes in line with the content of the information individuals 
were exposed to. Implementing a rather simple research design, where 
researchers exposed participants to tailored incongruent information on 
specific topics—that is, new information that was at odds with participants’ 
initial stance of such topics—Nai et al. (2017, 2023) were able to show that 
between a quarter and 40% of respondents have unstable opinions: regard- 
less of whether they initially have a positive or negative opinion about a given 
topic (e.g., implementing economic restrictions to curb climate warming), 
presenting them with arguments supporting the opposite stance makes 
them re-evaluate their beliefs and change their initial stance. To be sure, 
the magnitude of such changes was at times only marginal (e.g., moving 
from “strongly against” to “rather against” a given policy proposition), and 
people have at their disposal quite a large palette of strategies to resist those 
persuasive attempts (Valli & Nai, 2023b; van Reijmersdal et al., 2016). Yet, 
the fact that such changes exist in a large share of respondents and only 
after exposing them to a rather simple manipulation, strongly suggests 
that information shapes opinions quite directly—confirming well-known 
trends in political, social, and health communication (e.g., Neijens & de 
Vreese, 2009). 

Information, then, can change people’s minds and alter their attitudes and 
behaviours. With this in mind, a normatively important question that arises 
is whether such effects could be detrimental. Research on the nefarious 
consequences of exposure to information has, notably, amply discussed 
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the existence of a “media malaise,” according to which political attitudes 
such as efficacy, trust, and positive perceptions of the political system are 
depressed by exposure to the news media’s portrayal of politics as a game 
or contest (e.g., Schuck, 2017)—and, as outlined above, this relationship 
between exposure and attitudinal consequences is likely self-reinforcing. 
Perhaps less consensual are the effects of non-mediated information, such 
as campaign materials sponsored by political actors for electoral purposes. 
Beyond its intended electoral effects, this type of information—omnipresent 
in competitive democracies—can have two types of nefarious consequences: 
depressing and polarising effects. 

On the one hand, exposure to political messages from elites can depress 
the electorate and push them away from the voting booths. This is certainly 
the case of negative and uncivil campaign messages—that is, political 
advertising including attacks towards opponents ranging from policy 
criticism to mudslinging, character assassinations, and even outright ad 
hominem insults. Research on the dynamics of dark communication (i.e., 
negative campaigning and incivility) comes historically from the USA but has 
increasingly embraced a more international and comparative outlook (e.g., 
Maier et al., 2022; Nai, 2020; Walter & Vliegenthart, 2010). Importantly, some 
indication exists that exposing voters to negative and uncivil campaigns 
can depress their political engagement and creates a “gloomier” public, 
disinterested and disappointed with the political process. Exposed by 
a constant barrage of attacks and incivility, voters can lose sight of the 
ultimate importance of their political participation, and demobilise. Otto 
et al. (2020) carried out an experiment in three countries—the Netherlands, 
the UK, and Spain—testing whether civil and uncivil forms of mediated 
political conflict affected cynicism, political participation intentions, and 
support for the discussed policies. They found that while the first was not 
impacted, the latter two were depressed in all three countries after exposure 
to uncivil political conflict. 

On the other hand, political messages—in particular, dark and del- 
egitimising ones—can rile up passions and polarise the electorate—and 
even mobilise them to vote (Schuck et al., 2016). Exposure to populist 
messages—usually particularly hostile and uncivil (Hameleers, 2019; Nai, 
2021)— tends to generate stronger emotional reactions than exposure to 
mainstream communication, and such emotions mediate or moderate the 
persuasiveness of populist appeals. In their experiment Hameleers, Bos, 
and de Vreese (2017) exposed respondents to messages framed as blame 
attributions towards the government or the EU (vs no blame attributed) 
while also manipulating anger and fear. The results of their study with 721 
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Dutch respondents shows that respondents in the fear conditions were 
more likely to accept populist blame attributions when the government 
was blamed. Specifically populist messages—signalling the distinction 
between the “good” people and the “bad” elite and other out-groups—can 
persuade voters to agree with a specific standpoint and mobilise them, 
when compared to messages that do not focus on any out-group (Bos et al., 
2020). A16-country experiment (N = 7,286) comparing (1) a message that 
was positive about the in-group of the people to (2) a message pitting the 
good people against the bad elite or (3) pitting them against immigrants 
or (4) both showed that the second anti-elitist message persuades voters to 
agree with the standpoint conveyed in the message. In addition, respondents 
scoring high on relative deprivation—believing that the resources available 
in society are not distributed in a fair way, and most importantly not in their 
interest—are more likely to be mobilised after exposure to this message. 
In line with this, many ASCoR researchers have studied the relationship 
between anti-immigrant news and anti-immigrant attitudes as well as 
populist radical right party support, showing a consistent relationship 
between the two (e.g., Boomgaarden & Vliegenthart, 2007, 2009; Damstra 
et al., 2021). 

Most often information-induced anger and rage are directed towards 
political elites and other systemic “culprits” (Hameleers et al., 2017), but they 
can also have a “horizontal” target—the political out-group. In that sense 
populist messages do not necessarily polarise the electorate, underlining 
differences between voters, but most notably polarise the in-group of the 
people vis-a-vis the out-group of the elite, hereby creating collateral damage 
as a subsection of the electorate is often also perceived as part of the elite or 
establishment, left-wing, highly educated or “woke.” The populist message 
in a sense legitimises negative attitudes towards the political out-group: it 
assumes that politics should be an expression of the general will of the “true” 
people. In line with this, a survey among a representative sample of Dutch 
voters (N = 1,999) shows that voters with stronger populist attitudes are less 
supportive of democratic norms, more intolerant of opposing views online, 
and more intolerant of political opponents (Bos et al., 2021). And this can 
lead to violence. A recent study showcases a disturbing positive association 
between negative and uncivil elite rhetoric and real-world instances of 
violent political incidents around election day (Nai & Young, 2023). In that 
sense, negative, uncivil, and/or populist rhetoric is not without consequence. 

Above and beyond these nefarious “downstream” effects—that is, as 
a consequence of exposure to political information—current dysfunc- 
tions with the general process of information processing also come from 
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“upstream” dynamics—that is, preceding exposure itself. Some people do 
not like political information or, quite simply, prefer to have little to do with 
it. This disenchantment with political information takes, broadly speaking, 
two interrelated forms: a generalised distaste (or indifference) towards 
news, or an ideologically driven normative distrust towards (some segments 
of) the information environment. Both forms of disenchantment broadly 
reflect an explicit or unconscious desire to avoid political information; 
where they differ is in the roots and mechanisms leading to such proclivity 
for avoidance. We discuss these two main forms of disenchantment below, 
before turning to research investigating the effects of exposure to (dark) 
information. 

Some evidence exists of a generalised indifference and distaste towards 
political information. Some segments of the public simply “opt out” from 
specific types of news consumption. Based on a latent profile analysis with 
national survey data from the Netherlands (N = 2,833), Bos, Kruikemeier, 
and de Vreese (2016) find that 65.94% of the sample can be considered 
having a minimalist news diet, using the least amount of media, watching 
the fewest current affairs programmes, and reading virtually no newspa- 
pers. Additionally, citizens may decide to actively and consciously avoid 
the news (intentional news avoidance), because news use could have a 
negative effect on their well-being or because of information overload. By 
conducting two panel surveys in 2020 among Dutch citizens, de Bruin et 
al. (2021) show that this effect is even stronger during times of crisis (e.g., 
the COVID-19 pandemic). Conversely, some citizens may show low levels of 
news use without actively avoiding it (unintentional news avoidance), for 
example, because news consumption is not part of their daily routine. This 
generalised form of news avoidance exists along more “targeted” forms of 
avoidance, which tend to be ideologically motivated. Some voters explicitly 
reject (segments of) the informational environment due to ideological or 
normative considerations. Here, citizens’ political attitudes and ideologies 
play a crucial role in their need for political information. The results of a 
panel study among Austrian citizens in 2020 indicate that citizens who 
have little trust in political institutions and political elites have less reason 
to stay informed about their actions through political news consumption 
(see, e.g., Schafer et al., 2022). 

In the context of news avoidance, trust in media also plays an important 
role. A lack of trust can stem from the perception that news does not provide 
neutral information about recent events, but rather that news organisa- 
tions paint a biased picture and pursue their own agenda, or even promote 
and push disinformation (Hameleers, 2021). As a result, low media trust 
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increases tendencies to turn away from news and turn towards social and 
non-mainstream news. Interestingly, Vermeer et al. (2022) show that, by 
using survey data from two waves from the Netherlands (with a baseline just 
before the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic), these behavioural patterns 
are related to trust in these alternative news media: the more citizens trust 
non-mainstream news and social media, the more they expose themselves 
to these alternative media and vice versa. This type of alternative news use 
can be consequential for political knowledge. A recent survey (Damstra et 
al., 2023) among 2,160 Swedish citizens shows that intentional news avoiders 
not only are less knowledgeable about politics in general, but also have the 
least accurate beliefs about contested issue domains. That is, they hold 
the most biased and misinformed beliefs about issues like climate change, 
vaccination, genetically modified organisms, crime, and immigration. 

In line with this, the above mentioned study by Bos, Kruikemeier, and 
de Vreese (2016) shows that specifically right-wing populist voters have a 
more popular news diet consisting of the avoidance of established qual- 
ity media and hard news formats (i.e., NOS) and the approach of popular 
information such as talk shows and the tabloid newspaper De Telegraaf. 
In addition, voters scoring high on a scale measuring relative deprivation 
(feeling unfairly treated by society) are more likely to select populist mes- 
sages and subsequently report stronger populist attitudes (Hameleers et al., 
2018). Likewise, citizens selecting into soft news diets as opposed to hard 
news tend to be more cynical of politics (Boukes & Boomgaarden, 2015). 
With populist messages being more readily available within these popular 
news diets, a populist news spiral is not unimaginable, with populist voters 
tuning more and more out of mainstream news and into more popular or 
hyper-partisan news. Yet, in their analysis of Dutch news diets, Bos et al. 
(2016) also find that the public broadcasting news is present in all media 
diets, something also found by Stier et al. (2020) in a more recent study 
analysing online information exposure. How these legacy news stories are 
subsequently processed is, however, most likely a different story. Thus, even 
though fringe or filter bubbles may not exist in the sense that disenchanted 
people still expose themselves to established news, it remains to be studied 
what motives people have when approaching mainstream sources. 

Importantly, the relevance of studying these news consumption patterns 
should also be considered in light of the work showcasing its relevance for 
knowledge and political participation. In one of the first ASCoR linkage 
analyses, de Vreese and Boomgaarden (2006) investigated the relationship 
between media and political knowledge by combining panel surveys and 
news media content analyses in Denmark and the Netherlands, linking 
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media content measures to individual attitudes through media exposure 
measures. The results show that exposure to news outlets with high levels of 
news content (e.g., public news broadcasts) contributes the most to knowl- 
edge gains and the intention to vote. Importantly, exposure to outlets with 
less political content has either no or very little positive effects. Based on 
these findings, they conclude that the effects of news media on knowledge 
and participation are more virtuous than vicious. Along the same lines, 
Elenbaas et al. (2014) find that a wider availability of political information 
in the media environment has a strong and positive impact on individual 
acquisition of political information—and that individuals more interested 
benefit more, but this difference disappears when information saturation is 
higher. Finally, Möller, Kühne, and de Vreese (2018) surveyed young voters 
(N = 994) around the 2014 European Parliament election, connected the 
survey data to a content analysis of the campaign (N = 769) and found that 
exposure to news in offline media had no significant impact on participation, 
whereas exposure to news in online media did positively affect turnout, 
suggesting that patterns of participation as a function of political news 
consumption strongly depend on the social and technological context in 
which information is accessed and shared. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


In the past decades the literature has expanded considerably towards a 
deeper and more nuanced understanding of the dynamics of individual 
disenchantment with political information—often spearheaded by cutting- 
edge contributions from ASCoR researchers. Taking stock of these advances 
and looking ahead at what’s to come in this ever-expanding field, three 
outstanding issues are on the table. 

First, from a theoretical standpoint, information processing and indi- 
vidual differences necessarily intersect. Taken separately, the evidence 
discussed above seems to suggest that the negative attitudes towards and 
negative consequences of political information exist as independent sets of 
mechanisms. This is, of course, an oversimplification and, indeed, strong 
evidence exists that individual factors and the content of political informa- 
tion jointly explain the (nefarious) effects of the latter. More specifically, a 
consensus seems to emerge that a non-negligible segment of the electorate 
seems to “like” dark and delegitimising rhetoric—or, at the very least, does 
not seem to be turned off by it. Research highlighting this trend focuses 
on a disparate sets of factors; for instance, voters high in tolerance for 
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disagreement seem to be immune from the demobilising effects of incivility 
(Otto et al., 2020), while voters low in agreeableness are more attracted to 
the antiestablishment message of populist politicians (Bakker et al., 2021). 
Character attacks and incivility are more persuasive among respondents, 
respectively, high in psychopathy and low in agreeableness (Nai & Maier, 
2021), and political news showcasing a conflict frame is more successful 
in mobilising voters low in conflict avoidance (Bjarnge et al., 2020). While 
disparate, these factors seem to point towards the idea that it is more “aggres- 
sive” individuals—less likely to avoid conflict, with a “darker” personality 
profile, or quite simply scoring high in attitudinal predispositions towards 
behavioural aggressiveness—who seem to have a soft spot for aggressive 
political communication. Yet, such evidence remains at a preliminary 
stage, and a full-fledged framework about the moderating role of individual 
predispositions towards “dark” and delegitimising information remains an 
outstanding challenge. 

Second, epistemologically, digital technologies, such as (new) social 
media platforms, have dramatically changed the way citizens are informed 
about political and societal issues. While social media platforms provide 
citizens with new opportunities to access information, express opinions, and 
participate in democratic processes, they can also undermine democracy 
by allowing polarising messages, conspiracy theories, extremist views, and 
unreliable information to spread easily, likely even more than less polarising, 
more nuanced perspectives. Here a recent study by Simon et al. (2022) using 
web mining, neural topic modelling, and social network analysis techniques 
on a dataset of 174 Dutch-language public Telegram chats/channels shows 
that over time, conspiracy-themed, far-right activist, and COVID-19-sceptical 
communities dominated the Dutch Telegramsphere of current affairs. 
These situations may push social media platforms to rely on automated 
tools to identify such content, which can result in algorithmic bias. Digital 
technologies also have an impact on trust perceptions, risk beliefs, and 
privacy concerns—the most pivotal issues in the digital age of information 
and communication—among citizens (Kruikemeier et al., 2020; Zarouali et 
al., 2022). As this may affect citizens’ online behaviour and capacity to form 
and express political opinions, such findings contribute to an important and 
timely debate regarding the democratic legitimation of digital technologies. 
Digital technologies and the affordances of artificial intelligence have offered 
the opportunity for malicious actors to deceive the public in increasingly 
more realistic ways, for example, through the use of visual disinformation 
and deepfakes (Dobber et al., 2021). Hence, when citizens are deliberately 
misinformed, or confronted with multiple alternative truth claims on the 
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same issue, their ability to make well-informed decisions based on a common 
truth is hampered. The role of digital technologies in exacerbating the 
processes described in this chapter is high on the agenda. 

Third, we should consider the context of misinformation, disinformation, 
and polarisation in more depth (e.g., van der Meer et al., 2023). Although 
focusing on the effects of exposure to delegitimising false information 
is important, the threats of mis- and disinformation are also perceptual 
and discursive. Specifically, the increasing public attention to problems 
of disinformation has paved the way for the use of “fake news” and other 
delegitimising labels as political tactics, which may raise doubt in factually 
accurate information, confuse the electorate, or eventually contribute 
to the avoidance of all established information (Hameleers, 2021). The 
perception that society is polarised or that information is fake may have real 
consequences for trust in accurate information and democracy in general, 
and we should not overlook these side effects of emphasising threats in the 
information ecology. A recent study by Bos, Egelhofer, and Lecheler (2023) 
uses a factorial survey (N = 715) to study the impact of fake news and anti- 
elite cues in undermining news credibility. While the results lend support 
for a more optimistic view—showcasing that source and confirmation 
heuristics constitute the strongest influences on citizens’ perceptions of 
the credibility of an online news message—the findings also show that 
the fake news cue and the anti-elite cue can decrease credibility if a news 
message is incongruent with voters’ issue positions or the anti-elite cue is 
in line with their populist attitudes. 


Next steps 


The wealth of evidence unearthed by ASCoR research has helped unpack 
some of the most central mechanisms associated with dysfunctional process- 
ing of political information. Yet, as it is often the case, for each conceptual 
and empirical advance a new series of challenges stems. We highlight some 
of these challenges here, not with the aim of being comprehensive but rather 
to hint at some notable future directions towards which we will steer our 
collective endeavour. 

Mounting evidence about the interrelations between individual predis- 
positions and consequences of information processing raises a challenge 
of a more methodological nature: the existence of self-reinforcing spirals. 
While the existence of reinforcing spirals between exposure to informa- 
tion and political attitudes has been acknowledged in the past (for ASCoR 
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contributions, see Brants et al., 2010; Ohme, 2021; Otto et al., 2018), the role 
of such spirals within the framework of disenchantment with political 
information remains more elusive. Especially in light of the previous point, 
further research should investigate whether aggressive and polarised stances 
in the public are generated by exposure to “dark” political information (or 
moderate its effectiveness), but also provide incentives to elites to see politics 
through the lens of partisan conflict who, by relying on negative and uncivil 
rhetoric, simply “cater to their base’—and so forth. Empirical models able 
to investigate the unfolding of such reinforcing spirals over time will likely 
be central to develop more integrated frameworks. 

Although research examining negative attitudes towards news has 
increased considerably over the last few years, it is difficult to grasp the 
mechanisms behind the different forms of news avoidance and understand 
the possible consequences for democracy. An additional challenge lies 
in the measurement of these concepts. Previous studies mainly rely on 
survey research, while ideal for studying relationships between media 
exposure and attitudes towards news and politics, they pose measurement 
issues surrounding self-reported media exposure and attitudes (de Vreese & 
Neijens, 2016) as well as selection bias, known to specifically affect respond- 
ent groups of interest, such as more radical and disaffected citizens. The 
first can be circumvented with more direct measures of media exposure, 
specifically online, such as using a browser plug-in, generating insights into 
media use behaviour (Trilling et al., 2024; Vermeer, et al., 2020). The latter is 
more difficult to tackle, especially in a context in which these disaffected 
citizens not only question politics and media, but are increasingly weary 
of us academics. 

To conclude, the findings presented in this chapter outline the need 
for remedies to counter the nefarious consequences of political informa- 
tion—and negative attitudes towards it. All societal stakeholders likely have 
an important role to play here. Political actors hold the key to providing a 
civil, substantive, and democratic alternative to the negative and uncivil 
campaigns that are so attractive to voters. Recent research suggesting that 
the decision to go negative on their rivals might come with substantial 
costs—most notably, voters defecting towards parties that are ideologically 
close to the attacker (Mendoza et al., in press). This seems to suggest that 
parties also have strategic reasons to go positive, beyond normative ones. 

Policymakers, on their end, have considerable powers to intervene both 
on the upstream and the downstream mechanisms discussed here. On 
the one hand, they can support educational and pedagogical initiatives 
to increase civic interest in political information, boost participation and 
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critical thinking, and provide (future) citizens with sharper tools to “preb- 
unk” any misinformation they might encounter. Especially in light of recent 
research showing that misinformation effects are harder to curb afterwards 
(Chan & Albarracin, 2023), taking the lead and developing cognitive skills to 
recognise it and “inoculate” against its possible nefarious effects seems to be 
the way to go. On the other hand, policymakers can hold accountable news 
platforms, including social media, to provide more accurate and “factual” 
information—a growing challenge, certainly, in light of recent advances in 
generative artificial intelligence and the complicated legislative task ahead. 

Citizens themselves also have a role to play, of course, in being more 
selective towards “bad” information—not simply towards information they 
dislike ideologically. While the “negativity bias” at play in all human interac- 
tions suggests that “negative” information will always have a comparative 
advantage over “positive” or “neutral” information, citizens certainly have 
shown that they can reject excessive forms of political communication— 
communication that is very uncivil, for instance. Recent research (Valli 
& Nai, 2023a, 2023b) seems indeed to suggest that citizens can activate 
“resistance strategies” to curb attempts of political persuasion they are 
exposed to—for instance, by bolstering their initial attitudes or framing the 
persuader under a negative light—above and beyond simple mechanisms 
of motivated reasoning. 

News organisations have to find new ways to connect with citizens who 
have access to an unprecedented amount of news content as well as convince 
them that paying attention to news is worth their while. Unfortunately, also 
driven by an increasingly competitive media market across the world, news 
organisation still face strong incentives to frame information in ways that 
“sells” —if it bleeds, it leads. Perhaps the most dramatic consequence of this 
special attention provided by news media to the dark side of politics (Maier & 
Nai, 2020) is that such focus likely “pours fuel onto the fire” and exacerbates 
the nefarious effects of exposure to the dark information discussed above. 

Finally, researchers and experts increasingly face challenges to com- 
municate their findings effectively to the public. Especially in a context 
where ideological stances about the topics investigated likely differ within 
the public—for instance, there is certainly no societal consensus about what 
constitutes populism, and whether it is a normatively detrimental phenom- 
enon—scientific objectivity and rigor can make the difference between 
effective and ineffective communication. Rising levels of anti-intellectualism 
will likely make this task more challenging—and, consequently, even more 
important—in years to come. 
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5. Youth and the Digital Society 


Jessica Taylor Piotrowski 


Abstract 

The digital transformation has impacted all aspects of society. These 
impacts are most acutely seen amongst the youngest generation as they 
have been born into a world that looks entirely different than generations 
before. For researchers interested in how youth navigate, accommodate, 
and shape the digital society, these changes have precipitated a need for 
revised theorising; more precise analytic approaches; and a recognition 
that many young people lack the skills necessary to fully participate in 
this digital society. ASCoR scholars have contributed meaningfully to a 
global dialogue about how we can ensure that youth are prepared for the 
digital world they live in and remain committed to this dynamic dialogue 
in the years ahead. 


Keywords: adolescence, children, differential susceptibility, technological 
access, digital competence 


Introduction 


After the introduction of television, E. B. White famously said that television 
was “going to be the test of the modern world. We shall stand or fall by the 
television—of that I am quite sure” (White, 1950). Fast forward to 2023—and 
replace television with digitisation. Every aspect of our mediated world is, or 
can be, digital. Access is at one’s fingertips, information should be bite-sized, 
experiences should be interactive, narrative should be transportive, and 
communication can be through and with human and non-human agents. 
The digital transformation has impacted all aspects of society. These impacts 
are perhaps most acutely seen amongst the youngest generation as they 
have been born into a world that looks entirely different than generations 
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before. Communication scholars have always identified this group as a 
special one for study, but digital transformations have placed this group in 
a space of urgency—with society demanding answers regarding the impact 
of social media on youth; the extent to which (emerging) technology such as 
smartphones, wearables, streaming services, virtual assistants, social robots, 
and artificial intelligence might reshape childhood; the ethical ramifications 
of the digital society (see Livingstone & Third, 2017), including the right to 
participation and representation, the right to (data) protection and online 
safety, the right to digital competence, and the right to be forgotten; and 
the skills necessary to thrive in this new digital space. 

In the past decade, youth and media scholars at ASCoR have worked to 
respond to these changing times and these pressing issues. Given that the 
digital society has impacted many different echelons of youth and media 
scholarship, there is not one theoretical, methodological, or conceptual 
development that can be highlighted as pinnacle. Rather, there are a handful 
of interconnected developments that together have shaped—and continue 
to shape—how ASCoR researchers approach and contribute to the dynamic 
topic of youth and media in the digital society. 


Theoretical contributions 


Perhaps most impactful to the youth and media field has been Valkenburg 
and Peter’s (2013) theoretical publication “The Differential Susceptibility 
to Media Effects Model.” After only a decade this publication has already 
been cited nearly a thousand times and is recognised by scholars globally 
as game-changing—both for communication science and for youth and 
media scholars specifically. In this manuscript, Valkenburg and Peter 
argue for attention to differential susceptibility—namely, a recognition 
that not all media effect all users in the same manner. To that end, they 
offer a theoretical model, DSMM, which posits that individual differences 
in developmental, dispositional, and social susceptibility impact media 
selection and media processing—leading to differential effects. 

For certainty, even before the digital transformation, the communication 
science field saw us theorising about differential effects to some extent. 
But Valkenburg and Peter’s model, whose development not coincidently 
occurred as digital technology was fiercely grabbing hold of the youth 
media landscape, has pushed scholars to rethink existing practices. In the 
analogue media era, most (youth and media) scholars relied on statistical 
controls to draw conclusions for all (Piotrowski & Valkenburg, 2015). As a 
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result, differential susceptibility was often excluded entirely from analytic 
considerations, and instead the tradition leaned towards either saying, “Yes, 
effect for all” or “No, no effect for all.” But the digital transformations in the 
field—moving, for example, from analogue television, books, and radio to 
social media, games, interactive television, social robots, virtual assistants, 
and (personal) smart devices—made it clear that the field needed to consider 
“Yes, for some” as a plausible (and likely) outcome. 

Consider social media, such as TikTok or YouTube, for a moment. The 
uptick of social media use among youth (who are among the earliest adopters 
and most frequent users of social media across all age groups) has been a 
field-changer for youth and media scholars. Youth today choose amongst 
an array of social media spaces where they then co-construct a unique 
experience that is all their own. Both TikTok and YouTube offer a video 
viewing experience, both offer opportunities for short form video content, 
and both offer opportunities for social comments. Yet, they offer a very 
different experience when compared to each other. Even more, within 
TikTok or YouTube, teens will have a very different experience depending 
upon the choices they make. Inasmuch, simply offering a “Yes” or a “No” 
as to whether social media impacts young people is illogical. We need to 
understand which youth choose which social media, how they use this social 
media, what responses they experience when using this social media, and 
what effects occur thereafter. 

The DSMM is the first comprehensive theory to provide theoretical space 
for these questions, and ASCoR scholars gave the DSMM its first voice via a 
pair of studies. First, in a longitudinal study with adolescents, ASCoR scholars 
were interested in nuancing the debate regarding (digital and analogue) 
media violence and aggressive behaviour. Rather than “Yes” or “No,” they 
found “Yes, for some.” Specifically, they demonstrated that children growing 
up in families with higher conflict are more susceptible to the impact of 
media violence as these teens experience greater arousal when consuming 
violent media content and, as a result, demonstrate increased aggressive 
tendencies (Fikkers, 2016; Fikkers et al., 2013; Fikkers et al., 2016). Similarly, in 
a parallel longitudinal study with younger children, ASCoR researchers asked 
about the relationship between ADHD behaviour and violent/scary media. 
Here, too, a “Yes, for some” relationship was found. Boys with increased 
ADHD behaviour were found to consume more violent/scary media and 
demonstrated differences in arousal and attention to violent/scary media. 
Moreover, the use of autonomy-supportive parenting was associated with 
fewer ADHD behaviours and less violent/scary media consumption, and 
lastly, ADHD behaviours longitudinally predicted violent/scary media 
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content consumption which then increased ADHD behaviours (Nikkelen 
et al., 2014; Nikkelen et al., 2015). 

These two case studies were foundational examples of the utility of the 
DSMM in the digital society. And, since that time, the use of the model 
across the field has exploded—paralleling the explosion of the use of digital 
media throughout childhood and adolescence. ASCoR scholars have been 
at the forefront of this explosion—asking precisely when, for whom, and 
how the digital society impacts young people. This work has touched upon 
multitasking, virtual assistants, sexual internet content, and more. For 
example, Baumgartner and colleagues found longitudinal evidence for a 
potential detrimental long-term effect of media multitasking on attention 
problems for early adolescents (Baumgartner et al., 2017; see also van der 
Schuur et al., 2015). Van Oosten (2016) demonstrated that the link between 
sexually explicit internet use and sexual uncertainty was only present 
among girls with low hyper-gendered orientation and a high impersonal 
sex orientation. Wald and colleagues (Wald, Piotrowski, van Oosten, et al., 
2023) found that differences in technology confidence, internet literacy, and 
preferred style of media mediation best characterise whether families have 
(34%) smart speakers in their homes. And Meier et al. (2022) showed that 
while more automatic social media use and more frequent phone checking 
predicted procrastination for teens, this occurred only in a minority of 
adolescents. 


Methodological contributions 


Just as the theorising has shifted to encourage more nuanced answers 
about today’s digital society, this theorising—combined with a quickly 
changing media landscape—has necessitated a shift in methods as well. 
The digital society affords (and often assumes) that the user is an active 
contributor in the experience—engaging via and with technology. Children 
and teens engage with digital games (Lemmens et al., 2015); they text with 
friends (Valkenburg & Peter, 2009); they post images on Instagram and 
comments on YouTube (de Vries et al., 2018; Möller et al., 2021); they play 
with apps (Broekman et al., 2018); they talk to virtual assistants (Wald, 
Piotrowski, Araujo, et al., 2023); they high-five robots (Peter & Kiihne, 2018); 
and they are surrounded by others using digital media throughout their 
everyday lives (Wolfers et al., 2020). Youth are among the first adopters of 
changing technologies, and these technologies have left us asking: What are 
the differential impacts? and How do we measure the impact? In a space 
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where simply posting a status update can impact one’s own sense of self 
(Valkenburg, 2017), the digital society has required scholars to reconsider 
our measurement and analytic approaches. 

In this book, Trilling and colleagues (2024) highlight the so-called 
computational turn at ASCoR—demonstrating how the digital society 
has pushed ASCoR scholars to leverage computational methodology to 
answer key questions of our time. This computational turn has also been 
felt in the youth and media sector, with scholars relying on computational 
methodology (via public data scraping and personal data donation) to assess 
large corpuses of (media) content. For example, computational approaches 
have been used to assess the types of sexual information that adolescents 
locate online; total amount of smartphone use (Baumgartner et al., 2023); 
and the types of behaviours engaged in during social media usage (van 
Driel et al., 2022). These approaches have been a valuable addition in an 
age of big data, handheld devices, and personalised experiences. They help 
us understand aspects of the so-called black box (Fikkers & Piotrowski, 
2020)—namely, what individuals are consuming as well as where and how 
they are responding to this information (see also Araujo et al., 2022). Yet, 
while these computational methods provide us the opportunity to gather 
more precise insight into the media experience, they do not by default 
capitalise on this precision—leaving incomplete answers to key questions 
in the field. 

Specifically, the media effects field—within and outside youth and 
media—has long suffered with a mismatch between theorising and analysis. 
Theoretically, the media effects tradition acknowledges that media ef- 
fects occur within a person and that the type of effects depend upon the 
interaction between person, content, and context characteristics (i.e. 
DSMM predictions). Yet historically, analyses have primarily looked for 
differences between persons. Indeed, a look across the youth and media 
space (e.g., Valkenburg & Piotrowski, 2017) shows that the great majority of 
(quantitative) studies have either compared one group with another group 
via (quasi-)experiments or relied on a single (occasionally +3 data points) for 
a single participant in survey/longitudinal research. With such relatively 
limited datasets, it was only possible to statistically compare—and make 
conclusions—between people. And for the most part, this was sufficient, 
particularly with analogue media where the content was largely known, 
limited in scope, and interactivity was non-existent. 

The digital society, however, brings with it nearly limitless media 
experiences that are often precipitated upon the types of interactivi- 
ties involved. The increased accessibility of computational methods and 
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in-depth measurement (e.g., experience sampling) (see Siebers et al., 2022; 
Verbeij et al., 2022) offers researchers the statistical and computational 
power to zoom into an individual participant’s data and actually uncover 
within-person relationships between predictors and outcomes. Meier’s 
work, for example, capitalised on 22,809 assessments from 312 adolescents 
(Meier et al., 2022). With such data, it is increasingly possible to study the 
very relationships that scientists have been theorising about all along; 
enabling scholars to augment existing work by looking within (many) 
persons and, in doing so, obtaining richer detail about for whom these 
relationships exist or not. 

ASCoR scholars have responded to this opportunity by encouraging the 
youth and media field to consider the use of person-specific approaches 
(Valkenburg et al., 2021) to precisely understand what the relationship 
between youth and the digital society is, and how the digital society is (re) 
shaping childhood and adolescence. For example, ASCoR scholars in Project 
AWeSome implemented a person-specific analytic paradigm to test how 
each young person is impacted. Rather than concluding a null relationship, 
which would have been the case with former approaches, they found that 
the majority of adolescents (88%) experience little to no effect of social 
media use on self-esteem but 4% experienced positive effects and 8% 
experienced negative effects (Valkenburg et al., 2021). At a societal level, 
this is a meaningful distinction. And, indeed, similar patterns have been 
echoed with analyses on well-being with 45% of adolescents experiencing 
no changes in well-being due to social media use, 28% experiencing declines 
in well-being, and 26% experiencing increases in well-being (Beyens et al., 
2021). This work, and others like it from ASCoR scholars, has helped shift 
the dialogue about effects in the digital society from “Is there an effect?” to 
“For whom is there which effect?”—making a strong argument for including 
more advanced person-specific approaches in digital society scholarship. 


Conceptual developments 


While theorising and methodological approaches have evolved alongside 
changes in the digital society, so have the conversations about what it means 
for youth to thrive in the digital society. Here, too, ASCoR scholars have 
been actively engaging in scholarship to understand the protective and 
empowering factors that may be unique to this space. One topic that has 
entered the lexicon of many ASCoR scholars is digital competence—namely, 
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the digital knowledge and digital skills needed (for youth) to thrive in the 
digital environment. 

Note that the phrase “for youth” is indicated parenthetically as the concept 
is truly a lifespan concept. The digital society is a powerfully beneficial force 
for some individuals in some contexts. But these benefits are neither uniform 
nor equitable. There are groups who remain excluded or marginalised 
because of a lack of access to technology transformations. And, even within 
a prosperous country such as the Netherlands, data collected in ASCoR’s 
Digital Competence (DIGCOM) Project shows that technology access is 
not equal (e.g., de Vries et al., 2022b). At the same time, nearly half of the 
European population lacks the knowledge and skills necessary to thrive 
in the digital world (Clifford et al., 2020; European Union, n.d.). Without 
the right skills, the opportunities of the digital society are unlikely to be 
experienced. Instead, the pitfalls—privacy and security leaks; mental health 
and well-being degradation; digital addiction, and more—risk becoming 
the hallmark of the digital society. 

This is an urgent problem, which will only be exacerbated as artificial 
intelligence advances at rapid speed. Solving the problem requires interven- 
tion at numerous societal levels, with youth considered a critical point of 
impact. In the Netherlands, for example, there is a robust dialogue about the 
degree to which digital competence should be a required learning outcome 
in early education. But enacting such a policy means understanding precisely 
what digital competence is, and what knowledge and capacities youth do 
(and do not) have. Only then is it possible to investigate digital diversity: 
namely, who requires support, what type of support is needed, and how 
best to offer it (de Vries et al., 2023). 

As first step, ASCoR researchers have contributed to this dialogue by 
creating the DiglQ —a psychometrically valid assessment tool to assess 
digital competence that covers the full dimension of digital competence 
(strategic information; critical information; netiquette; digital content 
creation; safety and control of information and devices; digital health and 
well-being; sustainable/green technology; artificial intelligence), captures 
variability, and facilitates comparisons across age (de Vries et al., 20224). Even 
more, this tool provides connections to local resources to help individuals 
bolster their skills and is now part of a national dialogue about ways to 
monitor and support digital competence. By formalising and elevating 
the concept of digital competence to the (inter)national agenda, ASCoR 
researchers have offered a critical foundation for future dialogue on thriving 
in the digital society. 
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Next steps 


At ASCoR, this foundational conversation of digital competence is already 
being complemented by research on growing up in a digital society. From 
asking how and whether children form relationships with social robots 
(de Jong et al., 2019; Peter et al., 2019; Peter & Kühne, 2018; van Straten et 
al., 2022), to asking about their interaction and accommodation of virtual 
assistants (Wald, Piotrowski, Araujo, et al., 2023), to questions about youth 
multitasking online (Baumgartner et al., 2017), to studying the degree to 
which digital spaces support healthy solitude (Keessen et al., 2022) —-ASCoR 
researchers continue to make clear that young people are confronted with 
a world that their (grand)parents never experienced. 

It will take all of us—including the developers of this digital space (as 
argued by Dekker et al., 2023)—to ensure the road ahead does more good 
than harm. This means pushing for a responsible tech agenda, including 
ethics by design (e.g., Helberger et al., 2018; Palomar-Garcia et al., 2023; 
Slater et al., 2020). Too long have developers taken an agnostic approach to 
the effects of their technology—advancing the position that they are not 
responsible for how their technology is used. Yet, they are also responsible. 
They are in possession of a wealth of data that informs them about how 
users respond to their content—including how “like” features, stopping cues, 
editing features, time indicators, data privacy tools, and more influence the 
experience and safety of users. Developers can use this data to improve the 
media ecosystem, and in doing so, benefit all of us. It is a choice to allow 
algorithmic recommendations to reflect and reinforce inequalities in our 
social system (Helberger et al., 2018). It is a choice to prioritise and push 
persuasive influencer content to teens (van Reijmersdal & van Dam, 2020). 
It is a choice to create platforms that are addictive (Lemmens & Hendriks, 
2016). The future involves holding developers accountable, too. Developers, 
researchers, policymakers, and youth themselves—all need to sit at the 
same table. ASCoR researchers are ready to play their part. Just recently, 
for example, Sindy Sumter, Chei Billedo, and Irene van Driel launched 
SeeMeBeMe—an initiative in which ASCoR researchers are engaging with 
youth, developers, and policymakers to share research insights on how youth 
experience media to better ensure that “future media products ... support 
ALL young people in today’s digital, hyperdiverse society” (SeeMeBeMe, 
2023). 

At the same time, the future also involves concretely operationalising the 
in vogue term “digital well-being.” At the time of this writing, it functions 
as an omnibus term for any positive integration of technology into one’s 
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life—and, in that regard, there is real opportunity to refine and nuance this 
concept. A cursory review of the literature suggests that digital well-being 
refers to the state of one’s physical, mental, and emotional health in relation 
to one’s use of technology and digital devices (e.g., Burr et al., 2020; Orben 
& Przybylski, 2019; Vanden Abeele, 2021). It is said to involve finding a 
balance between the benefits and risks associated with digital technology 
and is often connected to practices such as setting boundaries for screen 
time, taking technology breaks, using technology in a responsible way, and 
developing healthy habits around technology use. While on its face this is 
an interesting concept, there is much to be gained in specifying this concept 
and its sub-concepts—both for measurement and intervention. 

Lastly, and perhaps most difficult, the future requires changing the field’s 
current reactive stance to a proactive one whereby scholarship asks how 
we can ensure that youth are prepared for the next digital development. 
Historically, communication science has demonstrated that—with each new 
technology—society first experiences fear and panic, with the so-called 
few “innovators” excitedly trying the technology (Livingstone, 2002). This 
is often followed by resistance and scepticism, as people question the value 
added. With time, integration often occurs—and then discussions about 
limits and boundaries emerge. But as history has shown, particularly as 
it relates to ethics and privacy, these discussions are often too late. These 
discussions need to be at the forefront so that the process of technological 
accommodation keeps humans in the loop throughout the process, not 
only after. 
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6. The Media Entertainment Success Cycle 


Jeroen S. Lemmens 


Abstract 

The Media Entertainment Success Cycle (MESC) provides a comprehensive 
theoretical framework that can help researchers identify and understand 
the supply and demand processes that govern successful entertainment 
media. The supply process encompasses entertainment development and 
distribution, aimed at providing an immersive and engaging experience. 
The demand process illustrates how individual responses and effects 
influence preference and motivation for the selection of entertainment 
products. Positive reception not only encourages increased user engage- 
ment with similar content but also stimulates the development of similar 
products within the entertainment industry. The MESC summarises 
entertainment research within an integrative framework where industry 
supply and user demand are two mutually reinforcing processes that 
perpetuate successful media entertainment. 


Keywords: industry practices, entertainment development, entertainment 
distribution, entertainment responses, entertainment preferences 


Introduction 


Over the last 25 years, entertainment has become a fundamental part of our 
daily media consumption. The global entertainment industry is enormous 
and has permeated all layers of communication by transcending numerous 
forms of media and messages. News outlets, commercial companies, political 
parties, educational institutions, charities, and religious organisations all 
employ entertainment elements and strategies to strengthen the appeal 
of their message, or to enhance its effectiveness. Current definitions of 
entertainment have moved beyond the traditional notion that entertainment 
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offers exclusively pleasurable experiences that arise from hedonic content, 
to include more complex emotional and cognitive experiences (Riddle et al., 
2022). Whether through enjoyment, appreciation, contemplation, or wonder, 
entertainment provides experiences that engage and captivate audiences. 

The compelling and effective potential of entertainment is recognised 
throughout ASCoR. In the context of journalism, people show a strong 
preference for entertainment news over other news topics, causing them to 
predominantly select and consume entertainment in online news environ- 
ments (Vermeer et al., 2020). Research within political communication 
has shown that satirical programmes on television can either positively or 
negatively affect the attitude toward a satirised political subject (Boukes et 
al., 2015). Within persuasion, it is commonly understood that entertaining 
elements are less likely to activate defence mechanisms compared to overt 
advertising messages because they facilitate the experience of transportation 
and identification, while reducing counter-arguing (Asbeek Brusse et al., 
2015). Within a health communication perspective, entertainment narratives 
can discourage binge drinking by reducing associated positive beliefs and 
attitudes (van Leeuwen et al., 2017). Lastly, related to marketing communica- 
tions, the overall appeal of brands can be increased through advergames, 
as these enhance consumers’ affective, conative, and behavioural brand 
outcomes (van Berlo et al., 2021). Yet despite abundant empirical evidence 
for its global pervasiveness, commercial appeal, societal relevance, and 
wide-ranging effectiveness, there is no comprehensive framework that 
can help us identify and understand the processes that govern successful 
media entertainment. For that purpose, the Media Entertainment Success 
Cycle is introduced. 

The aim of the Media Entertainment Success Cycle (MESC) is to provide 
an integrative model that combines relevant theories, concepts, and ap- 
proaches in order to increase conceptual coherence about the processes that 
dictate entertainment success. Successful entertainment can be defined as 
a product or content that has achieved positive reception and widespread 
popularity while generating substantial revenue and profitability for 
the creators and stakeholders involved. The MESC presents the relations 
between concepts that shape successful entertainment within two conver- 
gent market information processes: industry supply and user demand. In 
response to user-provided information, the entertainment industry engages 
in the creation and distribution of content with the intention of providing 
experiences that satisfy user demands. Simultaneously, entertainment 
users, through their active participation within existing content supply 
structures, reshape the contents of these structures to meet changes in 
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their demands. Together, industry and users form a reinforcing market- 
driven media entertainment cycle in which their mutual preference for 
popular products stimulates entertainment success. This dynamic supply 
and demand cycle has been referred to as “media duality,” a concept that 
combines the evolving desires of users with media structures that ac- 
commodate those desires (Webster, 2011). The entertainment industry 
regulates the production of design elements, and the distribution of an 
entertainment concept, ultimately converging with users in an entertain- 
ment experience. The users are influenced by responses to—and effects 
of—previous products in their preference and motivations for selection 
of entertainment products. Effective convergence of supply and demand 
processes culminates in entertainment success. 

Success in the entertainment market involves critical acclaim (e.g., recog- 
nition, accolades, positive reviews), societal impact (e.g., fans, trendsetting, 
media attention), evaluative metrics (e.g., views, likes, ratings), and, most 
importantly, a product’s commercial success (e.g., revenue, sales, advertising 
income). Success predictions are crucial for the entertainment industry as 
they form the basis for strategic planning and resource allocation, ultimately 
influencing the reach and impact of entertainment content. The MESC 
can aid researchers by identifying relevant but underexplored interrelated 
concepts that can contribute to our understanding of the appeal and ef- 
fectiveness of media entertainment. The MESC is explained in three steps, 
starting with the industry supply process outlined in Figure 6.1, followed 
by the user demand process in Figure 6.2, and the convergence of both 
processes in Figure 6.3. The complete model, including the culmination in 
success is displayed in Figure 6.4. In the figures, arrows indicate operational 
constructs within the supply or demand process and rectangles indicate 
constructs that are influenced by these processes. 


The entertainment industry supply process 


The entertainment supply process, displayed in Figure 6.1, emerges from 
the entertainment industry. The entertainment industry incorporates 
all sub-industries devoted to entertainment (e.g., film industry, game 
industry, music industry) and all professional forms of financing, produc- 
tion, distribution, marketing, and exhibition of entertainment products 
or services therein. The supply process involves several overlapping stages 
(production, distribution, and marketing) with the aim of ensuring the ef- 
ficient and effective flow of entertainment products to its users. Production 
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typically starts with the development of an original idea, or the adaptation 
of an existing concept. Successful entertainment products consistently 
offer users a sense of familiarity, a perceived positive connection with a 
product, its concepts, elements, or characters (Bohnenkamp et al., 2015). 
Familiar elements reduce choice-related uncertainties and offer controlled 
emotional regulation. One example of this is a viewer repeatedly watching 
episodes of a familiar sitcom (Russell & Levy, 2012). The appeal of familiar 
products is also evident in users’ preference for music and songs that sound 
familiar (Ward et al., 2014), as well as higher cinema attendance for movie 
sequels when compared to non-sequels (Basuroy & Chatterjee, 2008). In 
order to accommodate users’ apparent need for familiar content, many 
successful entertainment products are extensions of existing brands (e.g., 
adaptations, covers, sequels, spin-offs, remakes), often distributed across 
multiple platforms or media channels. A collection of related entertainment 
products from the same brand, or intellectual property, is called a franchise. 
For entertainment companies, the benefits of franchises as a successful risk 
mitigation strategy are beyond question (Chalaby, 2018). The success of any 
new addition to a franchise relies on the brand’s image and awareness, as 
each extension influences the overall brand perception it also affects the 
success of future franchise extensions. Although franchise extensions reduce 
financial risk due to predictable revenue forecasts, financial performance 
generally diminishes as instalments progress (Filson & Havlicek, 2018). Solely 
focusing on the exploitation of familiar concepts will inhibit the ability to 
discover creative and innovative opportunities. Although familiar things 
tend to be more enjoyable, new things tend to be more interesting (Silvia, 
2006). Familiar stimuli can become predictable and boring, whereas novel 
stimuli that are not fully understood elicit interest, which engages the action 
tendency of exploring new and exciting experiences (Tan, 2008). Thus, 
the challenge of successful entertainment production is one of balancing 
exploitation and exploration: Products need to be appropriately similar 
in order to feel familiar, yet sufficiently innovative to be distinctive and 
interesting. 

Besides production, distribution is a crucial aspect of the entertain- 
ment industry. Distribution is the business of selecting the most suitable 
method and channel for making a product available to an audience. 
The objective of successful distribution is to ensure widespread product 
consumption among diverse (sub)cultures and media. To achieve this, 
distributors traditionally use the strategic approach known as “windowing,” 
releasing entertainment products over various channels and platforms 
in succession, aiming to maximise exposure and revenue generation. By 
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vertically integrating operations, entertainment companies gain more 
control over the entire value chain, from the creation of content to its 
delivery to audiences, leading to increased efficiency and profitability 
through the removal of intermediaries (Hennig-Thurau & Houston, 2019). 
This disintermediation has also allowed content creators to directly con- 
nect with their audience—for instance, through YouTube, TikTok, or 
Spotify—providing users access to a diverse range of content that aligns 
with their unique preferences. The “long tail” describes the distribution 
pattern in which demand for a large number of niche products collectively 
exceeds the demand for a smaller number of highly popular products. 
However, niche products face challenges in gaining widespread recogni- 
tion and profitability, whereas popular products (i.e., blockbusters) have 
broader appeal and higher likelihood of success, causing the entertainment 
industry to focus production and distribution efforts on a few concepts 
with strong mainstream appeal (Elberse, 2013). 

For successful distribution, it is essential to align it with a complementing 
marketing strategy. Marketing involves effectively managing the flow of 
information about a product. Successful entertainment marketing stimulates 
buzz, a strong awareness and anticipation among consumers, which boosts 
success (Thomas, 2004). After release, entertainment products greatly benefit 
from the perception of success, as consumers tend to rely on rankings when 
forming quality judgements. Although successful entertainment products 
are not necessarily better, people tend to perceive them as such, causing 
initial success to cascade into future success (Elberse & Eliashberg, 2003). 
Early winners, even by a narrow margin, show huge revenue differences in 
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the long run compared to those in second place (Salganik & Watts, 2008). 
This cumulative advantage of being perceived as successful is effectively 
manipulated by film studios by systematically providing news outlets with 
inflated opening-weekend revenue estimates for their movies (Malhotra & 
Helmer, 2012). Although heavy users of entertainment select both popular 
and niche products, this group forms a minority of consumers. The majority 
of consumers consists of light users, who predominantly select popular 
products (Elberse, 2013). Thus, successful marketing entails fostering strong 
awareness and anticipation of popular entertainment concepts, and project- 
ing an image of success. 

Prior to watching, playing, or otherwise engaging with entertainment, 
a product is a “concept,” a collection of indicators that allow users to clas- 
sify and assess what sort of content and design can be expected. Because 
entertainment products are considered experience goods, they require 
direct experience to properly evaluate their quality. The cue utilisation 
theory illustrates that consumers of experience goods rely on specific cues 
as indicators of product quality, aiding their decision-making process amidst 
the vast array of available products (Rao & Monroe, 1988). The medium, the 
genre, and the brand of an entertainment product are three relevant cues, 
or conceptual indicators, that can create thoughts, emotions, and imagery 
in the mind of potential users. 

First, successfully reaching audiences and conveying information is 
influenced by the choice of a distribution medium for a product. Television 
was the dominant medium for the distribution of entertainment 25 years ago, 
and “the mainstream of the common symbolic environment into which our 
children are born and in which we all live out our lives” (Gerbner, 1998, p. 177). 
Currently, the internet is the prime medium for entertainment distribution 
(e.g., 3-7 million YouTube videos are uploaded every day). Second, genres 
convey information about the underlying features of a product, guiding 
users’ expectations, and allowing them to make quick decisions. Analyses 
of Hollywood films released over the last two decades indicates that action 
and adventure are currently the most-produced film genres (Francemone et 
al., 2023). Similar to genres, entertainment brands (e.g., Marvel, Pokémon, 
James Bond) can evoke cognitive associations with a product. Unlike genres, 
brands are managed professionally. For entertainment products to achieve 
financial success, heavy investment in a few major brands that have a strong 
appeal to mass audiences is recommended (Elberse, 2013). Concept indicators 
like medium, genre, and brand not only influence success by aiding users’ 
classification and potential selection of an entertainment product, they 
also guide production design choices. 
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The design of an entertainment product emerges from the production 
stage and consists of multiple interconnected structural and technological 
elements that form the language of entertainment. Successful design is highly 
dependent on the conceptual characteristics of the medium, genre, and 
brand (e.g., cinematography, user interface, music arrangement, gameplay). 
The most common design element across entertainment products is some 
form of narrative structure. In film, narratives typically involve three acts: 
the setup, the confrontation, and the resolution, with critical plot points 
placed at the intersections of these acts. Hollywood movies often involve 
several structured steps in a journey, in which the protagonist who goes on an 
adventure is met with fierce opposition, overcomes a critical ordeal, emerges 
victorious is the climax, and returns as a hero (Vogler, 2007). Viewers can 
appreciate the predictability of narratives that provide structured suspense, 
arousal, or anguish because of the anticipated emotional redemption that 
follows the hero’s triumph and the antagonist’s demise. Indeed, an extensive 
analysis of screenplays shows that narratives where the protagonist experi- 
ences a fall followed by a rise, have more worldwide cinematic success than 
other narrative arcs, regardless of genre or production budget (Del Vecchio 
et al., 2021). Its appealing predictability notwithstanding, narratives are 
but one of the vast amount of design elements that give entertainment 
products structure and content. Any comprehensive examination of how 
these different design elements contribute to success is far beyond the scope 
of the current chapter. 


The user demand process 


The entertainment demand process, depicted in Figure 6.2, originates 
from the user and their lifetime of entertainment experiences. Over the 
last 25 years, research at ASCoR has greatly expanded our knowledge of 
individual differences in the use of entertainment, and susceptibility 
to its effects (e.g., Valkenburg & Peter, 2013). These contributions have 
been pivotal in the conceptualisation of the user demand process of the 
framework. Users are the consumers, the audience, the viewers, players, 
or listeners of entertainment products. Individual differences in demo- 
graphics, personality, and cultural congruence influence preference for 
specific forms of entertainment. First, demographics such as age and gender 
can have considerable impact on the use of entertainment. For example, 
compared to adolescent girls, adolescent boys show a stronger preference 
for television shows that feature disparaging and slapstick humour (van 
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der Wal et al., 2022). Adolescent boys also show a stronger preference for 
video games that feature violence (Lemmens et al., 2011a), and adolescent 
boys are much more likely to expose themselves to sexually explicit forms 
of online entertainment (Peter & Valkenburg, 2008). Second, personality 
characteristics, such as traits, temperaments, cognitions, values, attitudes, 
and beliefs predispose individuals to the selection of specific media. For 
example, aggressive teens show a stronger preference for televised physi- 
cal aggression than less aggressive teens (van der Wal et al., 2020), and 
adolescent gamers with psychosocial vulnerabilities, such as loneliness, 
low social competence, and low self-esteem, are more likely to develop 
signs of game addiction (Lemmens et al., 2011b). Third, cultural congruence 
refers to the alignment between a person’s choices and the norms, values, 
and practices of the culture they are part of. Cultural congruence between 
an entertainment product and its audience is a powerful determinant 
of entertainment access and preference. Compared to Dutch boys, boys 
in the United States attach more value to realistic action and violence 
(Valkenburg & Jansen, 1999). Intra-culturally, cancel culture has emerged 
as the public withdrawal of support for celebrities who have acted in a way 
deemed unacceptable or problematic (e.g., Michael Jackson, J. K. Rowling). 
The cumulative impact of an individual user’s demographics, personality, 
socio-cultural characteristics, and extensive entertainment experience 
shapes their preference for particular entertainment content. 
“Preference” refers to a user’s subjective and dynamic favour or inclina- 
tion towards certain entertainment concepts over others. Entertainment 
content is produced and distributed at such a rate that the volume of new 
material far exceeds our ability to consume those products. The enormous 
gap between near limitless entertainment and limited attention means it is 
harder for any product to attract significant attention (Webster, 2011). User 
preference, determined by tracking user behaviour, can be used for personal- 
ised recommendations. Personalised recommendations are one of the most 
effective ways to influence the selection process and solve the problem of 
information overload. Recommendation systems are algorithmic tools that 
use previous entertainment selections to identify and recommend content 
that users may prefer over other content. These automated personalised 
recommendations have proven to be very effective at guiding selections 
among users of Netflix by personalising the images in thumbnails that 
compile the user interface (Eklund, 2022). These personalised information 
ecosystems expose users to preferred and familiar content, while shielding 
them from aversive content. Despite fears that these algorithms would lead 
to filter bubbles with only homogenous and monotonous content, ASCoR 
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Figure 6.2. The User Demand Process in the Media 
Entertainment Success Cycle 
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research has shown that most filtering algorithms lead to a diverse set of 
recommendations (Möller et al., 2020). Not only are filtering algorithms 
effective at providing preferred yet diverse content, these automated recom- 
mendations are trusted as much, or sometimes even more, than those 
made by human experts (Araujo et al., 2020). While preference facilitates 
exposure to and ranking of a list of entertainment concepts, the choice for a 
specific product is often made by the combination of individual motivation 
and anticipated response. 

“Motivation” (see Figure 6.2) describes the tendency or intention to 
engage in specific goal-directed behaviour, mediating the relation between 
individual preference and entertainment selection. According to the mood 
management theory, the motivation for selecting a particular entertain- 
ment product is often a function of the expected resulting enjoyment. The 
selection of hedonic content comes from the motivation to maximise or 
maintain a good mood, or to diminish or alleviate a bad mood (Zillmann & 
Bryant, 1985). Alternatively, users may strive for more than mere pleasure 
and enjoyment, seeking psychological growth through difficult or pain- 
ful content in eudemonic forms of entertainment that promise mastery, 
broadening of perspectives, and meaningful self-realisation (Vorderer & 
Hartmann, 2009). Indeed, search for meaning in life is associated with mo- 
tivations for selecting eudemonic forms of entertainment, but not hedonic 
forms of entertainment (Oliver & Raney, 2011). Equilibrium-based theories, 
such as the uses and gratifications theory, demonstrate that motivations 
for selecting entertainment should always be regarded in relation to the 
anticipated emotional, cognitive, and physiological gratifications it will 
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provide. These relations are considered recursive as the evaluation of 
responses will reinforce or alter audiences’ perceptions of gratification- 
related attributes of particular media content (Rayburn & Palmgreen, 1984). 
For example, the practice of churning, or definitive disengagement from 
entertainment products, is affected by unfulfilled starting motivations, 
such as an unsatisfied need for challenge after repeatedly playing a video 
game (Daneels et al., 2018). 

User “responses” are a combination of emotional, cognitive, and physi- 
ological factors that mediate the relation between a media experience and 
its effects (Valkenburg & Peter, 2013). Enjoyment, the most common response 
to entertainment, is understood as a positive meta-emotion, meaning that it 
is a positive emotional response or reaction to a primary emotion. Although 
enjoyment often emerges from engagement with hedonic content that is 
light-hearted and fun, leading to primary emotions such as pleasure and 
amusement, enjoyment can also emerge from content that evokes negative 
emotions such as fear and sadness. Enjoyment can be distinguished from 
appreciation through the cognitive involvement required. Enjoyment results 
from quick, intuitive processing of hedonic content, whereas appreciation 
comes from eudemonic content that is thought-provoking, moving, or 
meaningful, causing slower, more controlled appraisals and contemplations 
(Tamborini, 2011). Eudemonic entertainment experiences are appreciated 
because they elicit reflection on internalised norms and values and thereby 
direct attention to meaningful self-realisation through reinterpretation of 
potentially negative underlying primary emotions (Bartsch & Hartmann, 
2017). For example, watching tragedy can break our complacency, make us 
count our blessings, and realise that things could be a lot worse (Knobloch- 
Westerwick et al., 2013). More importantly, negative emotions associated 
with eudemonic content are particularly effective at securing attention, 
involvement, and ensuring high memorability (Menninghaus et al., 2017). 

Media “effects” describe structural changes in a user’s knowledge, at- 
titudes, beliefs, physiology, or behaviour resulting from media use. Both 
hedonic and eudemonic experiences have distinct positive effects on users’ 
psychological well-being. Using hedonic content can ease suffering by 
encouraging positive prospects, more initiative, and greater resistance 
to setbacks (Zillmann & Vorderer, 2000). Comparably, long-term use of 
eudemonic entertainment positively influences psychological resilience and 
mental health (Reinecke & Kreling, 2022). In social media environments, 
enjoyment, appreciation or frustration is expressed through evaluative 
metrics such as ratings, comments, and (dis)likes. These public measures 
of quality, relevance, and enjoyment effectively influence the attitudes 
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and behaviour of others (Webster, 2011). For example, our research shows 
that reading positive comments from previous users increases enjoyment 
of hedonic entertainment content (Möller & Kühne, 2019). Media effects 
and responses are considered conditional on individual differences (e.g., 
developmental level, gender), meaning that effects and responses may be 
stronger among certain groups. The effects of entertainment may also influ- 
ence further use. Transactional media effects acknowledge the reciprocal 
interplay between media use and media effects, in which media outcomes 
influence users’ subsequent media selections (Valkenburg & Peter, 2013). For 
example, time spent playing violent games increases aggressive behavioural 
tendencies among adolescent boys, which may subsequently stimulate 
further use of violent games (Lemmens et al., 20114). In sum, responses 
to entertainment experiences directly influence motivations for future 
selections, and indirectly by affecting user preferences. 


Converging processes: Selection and experience of entertainment 


The convergence of supply-and-demand processes is depicted in Figure 6.3. 
The supply process concludes in an entertainment experience, which 
describes the engagement that emerges from the interaction between user 
and product. The combinations of concept and design elements provide 
users with engaging experiences that lead to a series of responses. Immer- 
sion describes the extent to which an entertainment product is capable of 
delivering an inclusive, extensive, and vivid illusion of a depicted reality 
(Slater & Wilbur, 1997). More immersive media experiences generally 
lead to stronger user responses. Watching a film in a theatre leads to 
more favourable aesthetic experiences than watching in a home cinema 
environment (Fréber & Thomaschke, 2021). Immersion is closely related to 
user engagement experiences (e.g., transportation, involvement, flow) and 
parasocial experiences (e.g., parasocial interaction, empathy, identifica- 
tion). For example, the experience of presence describes the subjective 
perception of being in a mediated environment, perceiving the immersive 
events as really happening (Slater, 2009). Presence can, therefore, best be 
understood as the experiential counterpart of immersion (Hartmann et al., 
2010). ASCoR research on this equivalence has demonstrated that virtual 
reality (VR) is more immersive than traditional two-dimensional screens 
because VR gaming induces a stronger sense of presence when compared 
to a monitor. Furthermore, a stronger sense of presence evoked more 
intense emotional and physiological responses among players (Lemmens 
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Figure 6.3. Convergence of Supply and Demand 
Processes in the Media Entertainment 
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et al., 2022). Similarly, a stronger sense of spatial presence while using 
an augmented reality app positively affects attitude and behavioural 
intentions (Smink et al., 2020). In short, industry-controlled immersion 
leads to more engaging experiences thereby affecting users’ responses to 
entertainment media. 

The user demand process concludes with the selection of an entertain- 
ment product. Selection dictates the moment, place, and circumstances 
for users’ investment of time, attention, and/or money in entertainment 
products. Like other media use, entertainment selection becomes predictable 
and recursive, leading to automaticity after repeated use (LaRose, 2010). 
Linear entertainment use is bound to patterns of work and leisure, making 
selection patterns highly predictable. The entertainment industry anticipates 
these selection patterns, for example, by investing in the production and 
promotion of content for television’s “prime time” and radio’s “drive time” 
(Webster, 2011). Because persistent selection is crucial to the revenue of 
subscription-based access models (e.g., Disney+, Spotify, Audible), continuous 
use is encouraged through structural features of the product interface. 
Netflix’s autoplay setting, which requires users to opt-out between episodes 
of a show, has proven far more effective at stimulating continued engage- 
ment than opting-in to start a new episode (Riddle et al., 2018). Viewer 
data from 12 popular shows on Netflix across 16 countries indicated that 
users who started the first season of a series, needed to watch an average 
of 4.25 episodes to keep at least 70% on board for the rest of the season or 
more (Netflix, 2015). In sum, positive responses resulting from an engaging 
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Figure 6.4. Successful Supply and Demand Processes in the Media Entertainment 
Success Cycle 
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experience motivate repeated selection of the same or similar concepts. 
The convergence of demand and supply processes thereby contributes to 
entertainment success, as shown in Figure 6.4. 


Successful entertainment 


Success in the media entertainment cycle is the positive result from a 
recursive market-driven framework of mutually reinforcing processes. 
The dynamics of supply and demand create an equilibrium where popular 
demand drives creation of popular content, resulting in a seemingly endless 
loop of similar yet novel products. Popular hedonic concepts (e.g., action 
& adventure films) lead to more enjoyment, and more financial success, 
whereas popular eudemonic concepts (e.g., documentary and drama films) 
lead to more appreciation, critical acclaim, and awards (Francemone et al., 
2023). Over the last few decades, the entertainment industry experienced a 
significant shift in revenue models, largely driven by online advancements 
and corresponding changes in consumer behaviour. Probably the biggest 
change occurred in the game industry, where the dominant revenue model 
shifted from single-game purchases to the monetisation of in-game content. 
Currently, free mobile games (e.g., Clash of Clans, Candy Crush Saga, Fortnite) 
with optional in-game purchases, contribute to more than half of the yearly 
global revenue for the game industry. Specifically, loot boxes have emerged 
as one of the most effective and profitable forms of game monetisation 
(Zendle et al., 2020). A loot box is a collective name for different types of 
packs, chests, or boxes, containing a selection of random items (i.e., loot) 
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that may enhance the gameplay experience. The mechanisms underlying 
the effectiveness of loot boxes are considered similar to the intermittent 
reward schedules used in the addictive design of slot machines, making 
addicted gamers an important source of revenue for the game industry 
(Lemmens, 2022). 

Video revenue models have also changed drastically. Traditional physical 
distribution has almost completely been replaced by streaming platforms and 
subscription-based services like Netflix, Prime, and Spotify. Video-sharing 
platforms like YouTube, Twitch, and TikTok primarily monetise the free 
distribution of user-generated videos with advertising. Similar to television, 
revenue mostly comes from brands and companies that advertise with short 
video ads that appear before, during or after the videos. These platforms may 
also generate revenue by selling a variety of virtual gifts to their viewers, 
which they can subsequently gift to their favourite content creators. Creators 
thereby share in the revenue from these virtual gifts, incentivising them to 
continue producing more of the same content (Mhalla et al., 2020). Similarly, 
returns on investments guide the entertainment industry in their plans 
to extend a franchise or start a new one. For example, decisions on new 
productions on Netflix are predominantly based on algorithmic feedback 
provided by users (van Es, 2022). Revenue and feedback thereby determine 
which content is produced, perpetuating the market-driven cycle of media 
entertainment success. 


Next steps 


The MESC indicates that entertainment success research is dominated 
by studies that focus on product characteristics, whereas ASCoR research 
primarily examined the individual differences in use of entertainment, 
user responses, and within-person susceptibility to its effects. Over 
the past few decades, we have produced a steady stream of highly cited 
papers that focused on the risks of entertainment, especially among 
vulnerable populations. Expanding on this, it could be interesting to 
further examine the ways in which entertainment platforms exploit and 
manipulate individual preferences, or how certain designs effectively 
monetise excessive and obsessive use. However, solely fixating on risks 
may limit our abilities to discover innovative research opportunities. By 
combining our extensive knowledge of differential susceptibility with the 
exploration of successful product characteristics and profitable industry 
practices, we could provide a comprehensive perspective on commercially 
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successful and culturally relevant forms of entertainment. If we keep 
exploring concepts that present risks and opportunities within emerging 
forms of successful entertainment, things should remain interesting for 
at least another 25 years. 
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Abstract 

The dynamic interplay between organisations, media, and society is central 
to this chapter and highlights ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group’s 
issue-centred and society-focused approach to explore communication 
between organisations and their environment. Studying this interplay 
allows questions to be answered regarding organisations’ role in our 
mediated society, how organisations shape and are shaped by public 
and media debates, and how societal issues have become inherently 
intertwined with organisational practices. To provide a broad overview 
of the studies conducted by ASCoR researchers on this specific topic, this 
chapter outlines three main topics: (1) organisations and news media, (2) 
mediatisation of organisations, and (3) organisational legitimacy. 


Keywords: corporate communication, issue communication, news media, 
mediatisation of organisations, organisational legitimacy 


Introduction 


What role do organisations play in our mediated society? How do organisa- 
tions shape and how are they shaped by public and media debates? These 
are key themes central to the research within ASCoR’s Corporate Com- 
munication group. Through processes of mediatisation, media have become 
institutionalised in all layers of society, including the operations of all types 
of organisations (Ihlen & Pallas, 2014), ranging from governmental organisa- 
tions to non-governmental organisations (NGOs) and for-profit corporations. 
This development has largely shaped how organisations communicate with 
their stakeholders and take up their roles in society. 


van der Meer, T. G. L. A., Burgers, C., Jacobs, S. H. J., Schafraad, P., & Boukes, M. (2024). Organisa- 
tions, media, and society. In T. Araujo & P. Neijens (Eds.), Communication research into the digital 
society: Fundamental insights from the Amsterdam School of Communication Research (pp. 121-138). 
Amsterdam University Press. https://doi.org/10.5117/9789048560592_cho7 
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Over the last decades, the operating conditions for organisations have 
been decisively shaped by preferences and practices of the media. In this 
chapter, the term “media” primarily refers to news media, rather than social 
media, in order to grasp how organisations have, through processes of 
mediatisation, become more related to and intertwined with their environ- 
ment and therewith the issues that play in society more broadly. Organisa- 
tions today cannot ignore or avoid media logic to reach their stakeholders 
and adapt to their environment. With these changes, societal visibility of 
organisations and their activities have increased. Adherence to such media 
and public scrutiny is, for example, expressed through growing corporate 
communication, media relations, and public relations departments in 
organisations (Ihlen & Pallas, 2014). 

Since organisations have become inherently intertwined with their 
mediatised surroundings, the role of communication has changed for or- 
ganisations. Organisations now have to closely monitor the media, political, 
and public agendas in relation to their operations, and participate in issue 
arenas on societal topics relevant to them (van der Meer & Jonkman, 2021). 
The communicative interplay between organisations and their environment 
helps to shape, maintain, and renew their social licence to operate (SLO), 
which is broadly understood as a form of soft regulation of organisations 
and whether their actions are deemed acceptable in the eyes of relevant 
stakeholders in society. Organisational legitimacy has become a crucial 
element that is believed to be largely constructed by media. The important 
role that organisations play in society is therewith primarily negotiated 
and defined through mediated communication. Accordingly, the study 
of the dynamic interplay between organisations, media, and society is 
central to the research done within ASCoR’s Corporate Communication 
group. We gather all communication by or about organisations under the 
umbrella term “corporate communication.” Here the term “organisation” 
is understood broadly to contain for-profit corporations, governmental 
actors, nonprofit organisations or activist groups, and (news) media 
organisations. We rely on an issue-centred approach to empirically study 
the communicative interplay between organisations, media, and society, 
which allows us to capture organisations’ role within the mediated society. 
In line with the perspective of issues arenas (Luoma-aho & Vos, 2010), 
we understand this issue-centred approach as issues being central to 
organisational communication. Just like other actors, organisations can 
have a stake in an issue, which connects them to other involved actors. 
Media provide the primary platforms where organisations meet and engage 
with their environment to negotiate these issues, ranging from crises 
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restricted to specific organisations (e.g., legitimacy concerns, product 
recall, rumours) to largely societal issues (e.g., sustainability, diversity, 
polarisation, misinformation). 

To understand the interplay between organisations, media, and soci- 
ety, research conducted in ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group is 
addressed in this chapter. It is important to note that ASCoR primarily 
relies on an empirical-positivistic approach to study this interplay, rather 
than alternative perspectives of studying corporate communication (e.g., 
critical studies) that have also provided the substantial contribution to 
literature that our research has relied upon. As a first step, it is important 
to understand the role that news media plays in organisations’ visibility. 
To elaborate on organisational visibility, we address research that has been 
conducted on the way that the news media have reported about organisations 
and, subsequently, what effects this media attention may have for these 
organisations. Thereby, we follow Verhoeven’s (2016) literature review which 
identified several variables central in the study of corporate communica- 
tion: message credibility, perceived trustworthiness, reputation, consumer 
confidence, and stock prices. 

Secondly, we discuss research on the mediatisation of organisations 
to understand, on a deeper level, how media have become institution- 
alised in organisational processes and operations. “Mediatisation” was 
originally coined as a term to capture the impact of media on politics. It 
can be understood as a long-term, multi-phase process that ranges from 
media as an important source of information for political actors to more 
profound changes like “political actors being governed by media logic” 
(Strömbäck, 2008). The scope of the mediatisation concept soon expanded to 
organisations to capture “the significance of the media” and its intervention 
in organisational life (Fredriksson & Pallas, 2021, p. 168). Over the years, 
mediatisation has proven to be an applicable perspective to understand the 
institutionalisation of media in organisations’ communicative processes 
and activities (e.g., Ihlen & Pallas, 2014). In the organisational context, the 
phenomenon of mediatisation helps us understand how media decisively 
shape the communicative environment of organisations and how other 
institutions such as organisations and their members adapt to the logic of 
the media. 

Finally, to understand how the communicative interplay with media 
and society shapes organisations, we address organisational legitimacy. 
Legitimacy is a crucial, yet vulnerable resource for organisations. As le- 
gitimacy refers to a stakeholders’ perceived congruence of an organisation 
with societal norms, focusing on the role of the media in the reflection 
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and co-construction of organisational legitimacy is paramount (Dekker 
et al., 2021; van der Meer & Jonkman, 2021). Recent transformations in the 
media landscape have made the case for a communication perspective on 
legitimacy even stronger, as social evaluations of organisations are currently 
more visible, fragmented, and have the potential to amplify quickly (Etter 
et al., 2019; van der Meer & Jonkman, 2021). We understand legitimacy as 
a fluid concept: Legitimacy is not given by default, is subject to repeated 
change, and needs to be constantly renewed. Not only does organisational 
legitimacy needs to be adapted to current changes in societal norms, it 
also needs to consider conflict management, critical risk, and the crisis 
issues constantly confront organisations’ place within society. Hence, the 
communicative construction of organisational legitimacy has become a 
central topic for both corporate communication practitioners and scholars 
(Marschlich, 2022). 

In the next section, we address research conducted within ASCoR’s 
Corporate Communication group by addressing the three topics above by 
first discussing methods and findings, followed by contributions to theory 
and practice, and a future research agenda. 


Empirical findings 


As a start to this chapter, we outline the methodological approaches applied 
in ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group. Alongside the discussion of 
the variety of methods, the unique insights regarding the interplay between 
organisations, media, and society that have been brought forward by the 
group are summarised. To structure the methods and findings section, the 
three topics introduced above are discussed separately. 


News media and organisations 


Various studies conducted by ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group 
have investigated the interdependencies between organisations and news 
media on the micro level (i.e., the individual level) (Jacobs & Wonneberger, 
2017) as well as the meso (i.e., organisational level) and macro levels (i.e., 
societal level) (e.g., Kroon & van der Meer, 2021; Schafraad et al., 2016; 
Strauß & Vliegenthart, 2017). In a study that combined survey with content 
analysis, Jacobs and Wonneberger (2017) found that media orientation 
of communication professionals of organisations—i.e., how important 
they believe it is for their organisation to attract media attention and 
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how this influences strategic decision-making—depends more on their 
organisation’s perceived visibility in the media rather than its actual 
media visibility. 

Several content analyses of news media coverage of organisations con- 
ducted by ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group focus on actual visibility 
of organisations (or actors) in news media and their predictability and show 
that the sheer number of news factors such as conflict and eliteness present 
predict prominence and size of the news report (Boukes et al., 2022). Ina 
similar way, Jonkman et al. (2020) found that corporate characteristics, such 
as company size and ownership structure, predict organisations’ visibility 
in news reports. 

Other studies focused on the first-level agenda-building role of organisa- 
tions’ press releases; these studies found a significant impact of press releases 
on the topics of business news in both broadsheet and tabloid news outlets 
(Kroon & van der Meer, 2021), where press releases containing multiple news 
factors draw most news media attention (Schafraad et al., 2016). Online 
news outlets, which rely on the 24/7 news cycle and need to be “first with 
the news,” especially depend on these press releases, whereas the press 
releases’ impact on traditional media, such as newspapers and television 
news, is weaker (Boumans et al., 2018). 

After passing the gatekeepers of the news agenda (i.e., visibility), 
organisations have less influence on the content and tone of news cover- 
age. Studies based on manual as well as automated content analysis of 
both organisations’ press releases and news media content demonstrate 
that, in the news-gathering phase, news media rely much less on such 
forms of information subsidies provided by organisations through press 
releases: The more news factors present in press releases, the more 
original work journalists put into the news report (Schafraad & van 
Zoonen, 2020) and affective attribute salience (i.e., sentiment) in press 
releases only have a small effect on the news agenda (Kroon & van der 
Meer, 2021). 

Moreover, using a computational framing approach combined with time 
series analysis, Strauß and Vliegenthart (2017) found that, in the context 
of the banking crisis, there is a reversed agenda-building effect with news 
media frames influencing corporate communication frames rather than 
news media following corporate communication. In another study, Strauß 
et al. (2016) found that neither positive nor negative emotions in newspaper 
coverage consistently affect the values of stocks listed on the Amsterdam 
Exchange index (AEX), but, instead, that media coverage itself was likelier 
to be influenced by the fluctuations on the stock market. 
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Mediatisation of organisations 


The research programme of ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group has 
shown the theoretical and empirical relevance of the concept of mediatisa- 
tion (i.e., the institutionalisation of media with society over time) to study 
the relationship between the organisation and their environment. The 
mediatisation of organisations is studied on two distinctive levels, namely: 
(1) how organisations are monitored and covered by the media and (2) 
how organisations and their member adapt to media logic. First, the way 
organisations are evaluated by society is increasingly constructed in the 
media and how organisations adapt to media is crucial for them to reach 
their stakeholders. The media’s monitoring and portrayal of organisations 
has changed over the last decades. Through media logic, organisations 
are increasingly scrutinised by news media and their coverage increas- 
ingly follows a media logic (for example, a focus on news values such as 
negativity, conflicts, sensationalism) to gain a larger audience. On this level, 
content analyses provide a particular valuable instrument to understand 
organisational visibility and how organisations are framed by news media. 
Research over time especially allows for exploring how media coverage of 
organisations has changed against the backdrop of long-term mediatisation 
processes. 

Empirical research has shown how the media visibility of organisations 
changed and they became more media oriented. First, as addressed above, 
the communicative agendas of organisations and the news are found to be 
intertwined in an intimate relation of reciprocal influence (Kroon & van 
der Meer, 2021) and the media agenda can shape organisations’ evaluative 
features such as their stock market ratings (van der Meer & Vliegenthart, 
2018). More related to the processes of mediatisation over time, the way 
that media cover organisation-related issues is found to change with time 
regarding certain issues. For example, in the case of aviation accidents, 
media tend to follow their own logic rather than real-world data, since 
relative media attention for these negative events went up over time (and 
increasingly contained mediatisation facets related to elements such as 
conflict framing, sensationalism of news, and human interest framing) 
while the total number of aviation incidents declined (van der Meer et al., 
2019; van der Meer et al., 2022). This mediatised coverage can have effects on 
the organisational level (i.e., decreasing air travel) and societal level (more 
deadly road accidents as result of irrational risk avoiding travel behaviour). 
Moreover, also under specific organisational circumstances, media are found 
to play a central and decisive role. For example, the majority of external 
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organisational crisis situations can be understood as mediatised situations 
due to the central and leading role of news media in the communicative 
interplay between organisations and their environment at these critical 
times (van der Meer, 2016; van der Meer et al., 2014). News media’s central 
role during crises becomes evident from being the main source for, and 
influencer of, public crisis framing (van der Meer, 2018) and having the 
potential to have a soothing effect on public panic and speculation (van 
der Meer & Verhoeven, 2013) or ease the crisis atmosphere (Gerken & van 
der Meer, 2019). 

Second, next to these macro- and meso-level changes of mediatisation, 
Nolleke et al. (2021) discern micro-level (individual) adaptation. Here, 
qualitative (interviews) and quantitative (survey) research among com- 
munication professionals provide insights into their organisations’ and 
their own media orientation (Jacobs & Wonneberger, 2019; Wonneberger & 
Jacobs, 2016). Inspired by Kohring and colleagues’ (2013) conceptualisation of 
mental mediatisation, media orientation can be considered as mediatisation 
manifested at the individual level within organisations. In other words, the 
extent to which communication professionals are oriented towards media 
relations and logic can be an indication of the institutionalisation of media 
with organisations. This concept has been used to describe media-related 
attitudes of organisational members concerning the media’s impact on and 
its importance for their organisation (Jacobs & Wonneberger, 2019, p. 921; 
Wonneberger & Jacobs, 2016). A qualitative interview study resulted in a 
conceptualisation consisting of three interacting dimensions: the perceived 
function of media coverage for the organisation (attention seeking), the 
perceived relevance of specific medium types for the organisation and 
its decision-making processes (strategic impact), and the evaluation of 
media coverage about the organisation and the media environment (media 
hostility) (Jacobs & Wonneberger, 2019, p. 927). It can be used to assess 
changes over time in organisational members’ media-related attitudes, which 
are expected to play a role in the formation of the organisation’s strategic 
communication policies. Furthermore, in today’s mediatised society, we 
see how communication professionals can feel particularly high pressure 
from news media (van der Meer et al., 2017). 


Organisational legitimacy 
When it comes to social evaluations of organisations, reputation has tra- 


ditionally been the core target of communication efforts by practitioners 
and studied as a key outcome variable in academic research (Jacobs & 
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Liebrecht, 2023). While reputation is competitive and performance-oriented, 
legitimacy stresses perceived congruence with societal norms or with other, 
similar types of organisations (Deephouse & Suchman, 2008). Corporate 
communication’s recent shift towards a more societal and issue-based 
orientation has likewise shifted the attention to organisations’ legitimacy 
and its interrelations with strategic communication and media (van der Meer 
& Jonkman, 2021). A lack of legitimacy is troublesome for an organisation's 
position in society and negatively affects its chances for long-term survival 
(Waeraas, 2020). 

Media coverage plays a constitutive role in organisational legitimacy 
by presenting legitimacy perceptions held by stakeholder groups and 
by simultaneously co-constructing these perceptions by “providing the 
battleground” to discuss organisations’ congruence with societal norms 
(Marschlich & Ingenhoff, 2022). A recent empirical account of media 
legitimacy can be found in the work of Marschlich and Ingenhoff (2022), 
who conducted a manual quantitative content analysis of newspaper 
coverage in the United Arab Emirates to assess news media framing of 
corporate diplomacy—i.e., organisations’ communicative engage aimed at 
influencing sociopolitical trends in order to gain legitimacy—by multina- 
tional companies. Their analysis revealed that two out of three identified 
media frames focused on legitimacy elements related to the distribution of 
organisational benefits. Moral media legitimacy refers to media coverage 
that portrays the benefits of corporate diplomacy as distributed among 
communities or society at large or as congruent with societal norms and 
values, whereas “pragmatic media legitimacy occurs when news cover- 
age emphasises the benefits of corporate diplomacy-related activities for 
individual actors and even groups within society at large” (Marschlich & 
Ingenhoff, 2022, p. 5). In sum, Marschlich and Ingenhoff (2022) lay out an 
empirical, content-analytical approach to media legitimacy which can be 
adopted in similar types of studies. 

Besides this empirical account, a substantial amount of communication- 
scientific work on media legitimacy has a normative and/or conceptual 
orientation (e.g., Waeraas, 2020). This emphasises the importance of conduct- 
ing further empirical work on this topic (see also Marschlich, 2022, p. 14). For 
that reason, much empirical work in the field of media legitimacy is currently 
ongoing. Current empirical projects in ASCoR’s Corporate Communication 
group aim to analyse mediated organisational legitimacy constructions 
from various methodological angles. For instance, questions we aim to 
answer relate to the different types of legitimacy frames that are used in 
news media to cover public sector organisations, how news organisations 
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retain their legitimacy in the light of societal challenges in the digital age, 
and how issue communication strategies affect corporate reputation and/ 
or legitimacy. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


Based on the summary of the findings above, below we outline ASCoR’s 
Corporate Communication group’s contributions to the field. Again, we 
rely on the three topics to organise the contributions. 


Media and organisations 


The studies conducted within ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group on 
the coverage of corporations in the news have enriched various theoretical 
frameworks, such as agenda-setting theory (e.g., Kroon & van der Meer, 
2021; Strauß & Vliegenthart, 2017) and news values theory (e.g., Boukes et al., 
2022; Schafraad et al., 2016). Furthermore, other studies in this domain have 
demonstrated the direct impact and relevance of this media coverage for the 
involved corporations. For instance, several studies demonstrated how both 
newspaper coverage (van der Meer & Vliegenthart, 2018) and press agency 
tweets (Strauf et al., 2018), impacted corporation’s stock prices. In particular, 
media that are constantly updated (e.g., social media) can be particularly 
impactful in this regard. This demonstrates that new media may be more 
impactful for the fast-paced work of traders than traditional newspaper 
coverage, which by definition is always delayed. Future research on this 
topic can thus further investigate how media coverage of organisations in 
traditional (mass) media may have differential societal effects compared 
to media coverage in social media. 

While many studies within ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group 
on the connection between media and organisations focus on societal- 
level effects, it is also important to zoom in on individual effects (e.g., by 
combining content-analytic and survey data). For instance, Jonkman et 
al. (2020) demonstrated how particularly negatively valanced news can 
damage the reputation of organisations, but only for some news consumers. 
After all, they found a buffering effect through which people with initially 
positive attitudes about a corporation were less influenced by negative 
news. Altogether, this underlines the need for future research to also pay 
attention to characteristics of individual consumers and social groups and 
when assessing the impact of media coverage of organisations. 
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Mediatisation 


The work on mediatisation by ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group 
has provided a theoretical fundament for understanding how organisa- 
tions’ operating conditions, but also their public legitimacy, are largely 
constructed within the media debate. Through processes of mediatisation, 
organisational issues are shaped and given meaning through commu- 
nication on platforms provided by the media. The centrality of media 
for organisations’ interaction with their surroundings highlight how 
organisations cannot avoid aligning their communication according to 
the rules of the media. Organisations have to embrace the media logic and 
are often forced to adopt to changes in the media landscape. For example, 
new developments like the rise of (fear for) misinformation (van der Meer 
& Jin, 2020), increased polarisation of the public debate (van der Meer & 
Jonkman, 2021), and the increasing powerful role of Big Tech companies 
in our information environment (Schwinges et al., 2022) are challenges of 
the media landscape that cannot be ignored by organisations. Overall, the 
research on mediatisation highlight how we cannot understand organisa- 
tions’ functions within society without taking the role of the media into 
account. 


Legitimacy 


In their reflection on organisations’ legitimacy, van der Meer and Jonkman 
(2021) argue that corporations should also reflect on their SLO, which can be 
seen as the ways in which an organisation's social environment perceives and 
evaluates how the organisation deals with sociopolitical issues. Van der Meer 
and Jonkman (2021) state that both mediatisation and politicisation (ie., 
the fact that organisations are asked more often to take an explicit position 
on sociopolitical issues) of corporations’ environments push organisations 
towards the renewal of their SLO. Their work recognises the key role that 
legitimacy considerations do and should play in corporate communication 
efforts. Analyses of the content and effects of media legitimacy strategies 
can inform legitimacy-building and strategic communication efforts by 
organisations (Marschlich & Ingenhoff, 2022). The research projects currently 
being carried out will also contribute to a growing set of insights related to 
media legitimacy as an empirical phenomenon. The often-used definition of 
legitimacy as a multidimensional construct evaluated by diverse audiences 
(Marschlich & Ingenhoff, 2022) provides a solid basis for further empirical 
explorations. 
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Next steps 


The large body of varied work conducted within ASCoR’s Corporate Com- 
munication group on the relation between organisations, media, and society 
has revealed how media play an important part in the ways in which percep- 
tions and behaviours of organisations are shaped. News media can place 
organisations (and topics relevant to them) on the public, media, or political 
agendas, and, in these ways, affect the public’s view on these organisations. 
The group’s research on mediatisation shows how media are thus crucial 
in shaping perceptions by and of organisations. Through mediatisation 
and politicisation, organisations are required to participate more often 
in issue arenas on societal topics, even when organisations themselves 
would not necessarily want to engage in these issue arenas. In this way, we 
see a societal focus that requires that organisations do not solely focus on 
shareholder value, but—instead—also explicitly indicate how they operate 
for the benefit in society. In case organisations fail to do so, their legitimacy 
and their SLO may be put up for discussion in (social) media. 

Future ASCoR research on these themes will focus on a variety of topics. 
First and foremost, the current lines of research will be continued and future 
work will further uncover when, how, and for whom media coverage of 
issue arenas impact perceptions of organisations. In addition, future work 
will further specify how mediatisation processes impact the operation of 
organisations and indicate how legitimacy framing is crucial for organisa- 
tions’ SLO. 

Next to these developments, through an issue-centred approach, future 
work within the group will focus on the ways in which current societal trends 
impact organisational communication. In particular, this work will address 
the current epistemic crisis of trust, in which societal trust in organisations, 
politics, and institutions is declining (Edelman, 2023). In relation to this 
trend, future work addresses polarisation, in that organisations are asked 
to provide their perspectives on polarised sociopolitical issues (e.g., Eisele 
et al., 2022). 

Decreasing societal and institutional trust provide new challenges to 
communication between organisations and their environment. With the 
aim to build and maintain relationships, organisational communication 
must become more concerned with establishing trust and meeting societal 
expectations. Accordingly, an information climate characterised by high 
levels of distrust adds an extra layer to corporate communication. Especially 
when this coincides with higher levels of (perceived) polarisation among 
different groups in society, this asks for new research to understand the 
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challenges for organisations’ interplay with their society that come with 
these trends. Such research can demonstrate how individual, organisational, 
and societal factors impact organisational communication on these issues 
and subsequent stakeholder perceptions (e.g., Burgers et al., 2023). Accord- 
ingly, future research will keep focusing on a related trend, namely the role 
of mis- and disinformation in issue arenas affecting organisations (e.g., Jin 
et al., 2020). 

In addition, the ways in which changes in the media ecosystem affect 
organisations will be essential to consider when moving forward. Important 
trends we observe include the rise of new genres like political satire, which 
blends aspects of news, opinion, and entertainment (Brugman et al., 2021, 
2022) and impacts audience perceptions on organisations and industries 
(Moller & Boukes, 2022). A second important trend is how fast developments 
with artificial intelligence (AI) and other technological innovations, includ- 
ing society's risk perceptions related to AI (Araujo et al., 2020), will change or 
challenge the ways both the media and organisations operate in the coming 
years. Such research will not only focus on how media shape perceptions of 
organisations’ adoption of new technologies (e.g., Droog et al., 2020; Shaikh & 
Moran, 2022), but also how these technologies themselves impact the current 
media landscape and the behaviour by news media and organisations. In 
addition, future work will strive to further develop and refine important 
communication-scientific theories (e.g., agenda-setting theory, framing 
theory, news values theory) and to develop new (computational) methods 
(e.g., data donation) to further the study of organisations, media, and society 
(e.g., Araujo et al., 2022; Kroon et al., 2022). 

A final important goal of ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group is to 
not only strive towards academic impact, but also towards societal impact 
by making sure that results from our papers find their way to relevant (or- 
ganisational) stakeholders. The group, for instance, also writes books aimed 
at professional audiences (e.g., Dekker et al., 2021), blog posts (e.g., Boukes, 
2021), and columns (e.g., Burgers, 2023) about corporate communication 
research for general audiences. In addition, within ASCoR’s Corporate Com- 
munication group opportunities are created to share research insights with 
professionals, such as the CSC Webinars and the CSC Insights Whitepaper 
Series developed through the Logeion Chair. The group strives to continue 
and expand these activities in the future. 

Taken together, this work will not only advance our knowledge of commu- 
nication-scientific theory in relation to organisations, but—hopefully—also 
provide organisations with important theory- and evidence-based insights 
to navigate today’s complex and dynamic media landscape. 
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Abstract 

Sustainability and diversity are two contested issues in contemporary 
societies that are often linked to organisations. This chapter outlines 
research by ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group that assesses the 
causes, content, and consequences of media debates on sustainability and 
diversity. Organisations engage in these issue arenas in various roles: as 
employers having responsibilities toward internal stakeholders, as corpora- 
tions seeking to respond to societal expectations to garner legitimacy, 
or as advocacy organisations entering public discourses with the aim of 
accelerating social change. Drawing on diverse methodological approaches 
with an emphasis on content-analytic techniques, the group’s research 
contributes to communication theory and research on agenda setting, 
framing, climate change communication, and stereotype communication 
with relevant implications for communication practice. 


Keywords: media debates, climate change, stereotypes, framing, agenda 
setting 


Introduction 


Responding to societal developments and expectations, organisations 


increasingly emphasise their environmental and social responsibilities. 


Engagement of organisations with environmental and social issues may 
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positively affect organisational legitimacy and stakeholder relations and 
contribute to societal change (Stephan et al., 2016). Given the contested 
nature of such issues, organisational engagement can also trigger sharp 
criticism and controversy (Lock & Seele, 2017) and lead to organisational 
delegitimisation among stakeholders (Morsing & Schultz, 2006). Public 
discourses that can be observed in various media channels form issue 
arenas in which organisations and stakeholders interact through issues 
communication (Luoma-aho & Vos, 2010; van der Meer & Jonkman, 2021). 
Issues are contested if there are major disagreements among stakeholders 
concerning the nature or scope of the problem, responsibilities, and/or 
solutions. This may be reflected by polarisation around sustainability issues, 
scientific disagreement about sustainability solutions, or disagreement about 
the relevance of or solutions to diversity problems in society. Focusing on the 
role of organisations in such controversies, research by ASCoR’s Corporate 
Communication group studies media debates about issues connected to 
sustainability and diversity. Following the issue-centred approach outlined 
in the previous chapter, this work contributes to unravelling the mediated 
interplay between organisations and their stakeholders in the context of 
sustainability and diversity issues (see Fig. 8.1) and to how these dynamics 
impact organisational legitimacy. 

Stakeholders increasingly link environmental problems like climate 
change or plastic pollution to organisations, for instance, by holding corpora- 
tions responsible for contributing to these problems or challenging them to 
contribute to sustainability transitions (Allen & Craig, 2016; Whelan et al., 
2013). Such changes are often initiated or spurred by advocacy groups that 
contribute to multi-actor environmental and sustainability discourses in 
the news media and on social media platforms (Cox, 2010). In this context, 
research of the programme group assesses the roles and interplay of various 
organisations in sustainability issue arenas (Jacobs et al., 2021; Lock, Stachel, 
et al., 2020; Wonneberger & Vliegenthart, 2021). 

In the context of social issues, recent years have been marked by an 
intensified debate about the role of prejudices and stereotypes about 
minorities or marginalised groups (Beukeboom & Burgers, 2019; Eberl et 
al., 2018). In addition to entering the public debate about diversity issues, 
organisations face challenges with respect to diversity, inclusion, and equity 
as employers. Members of the programme group study, for instance, how 
media representations of social groups, such as older workers, relate to 
stereotypical beliefs about job candidates during the hiring process as well 
as employees in the workplace (e.g., Kroon et al., 2018; Kroon et al., 2021; 
van Selm & van den Heijkant, 2021). 
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Figure 8.1. Conceptualising Issue Arenas 
on Contested Issues 
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Empirical findings 


The group’s diverse methodological approach has enabled research on a 
broad spectrum of aspects related to sustainability and diversity discourses. 
ASCOoR researchers have studied and categorised the content of frames, 
discourses, and portrayals in news coverage, on social media, and in organi- 
sational communications and investigated the causes of variation in this 
content utilising a mix of content- and network-analytic approaches (e.g., 
Hellsten et al., 2019; van den Heijkant et al., 2023a), with a specific focus 
on computational approaches (e.g., Kroon et al., 2020; van den Heijkant 
& Vliegenthart, 2018). We have tracked the consequences of this content 
on behavioural and attitudinal outcomes and identified potential cures 
by employing survey and experimental designs (e.g., Kroon et al., 2022; 
Wonneberger et al., 2020). 


Sustainability 


Research on the content and the causes of sustainability discourses contrib- 
utes to a better understanding of fragmentation and polarisation of societal 
discourses on sustainability issues that are shaped by competing interests 
and ontologies and the forming of coalitions and counter-coalitions. In 
this context, socio-semantic network analysis allows disentangling how 
organisations and stakeholders are positioned and connected. Focusing 
on animal welfare issues, our studies have revealed how citizens play a 
central role in sustainability discourses on Twitter by forming socially and 
semantically distinct yet prominent and central clusters (Hellsten et al., 
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2019; Wonneberger et al., 2021). Taking a bridging function, private social 
media users are of key strategic importance for organisations, for instance, 
to enhance the success of nonprofit campaigns (Wonneberger et al., 2021), or 
for public organisations which often take peripheral positions in discussion 
networks (Hellsten et al., 2019; Roth & Hellsten, 2022). 

Zooming in on the content of social media debates showed that citizens 
often amplify aspects of discourses or organisational frames that are closest 
to their daily life experiences as consumers (Jacobs et al., 2021). But processes 
contributing to polarisation have also been identified. In the case of Twitter 
networks around the publication of an Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) report engagement was specifically driven by a minority 
group of sceptical users (Roth & Hellsten, 2022). 

In addition to mapping public discourses on sustainability issues, the 
group has studied related political and societal consequences. Studying 
the lawsuit of environmental organisation Urgenda against the Dutch state 
using time series analysis, we found that media attention for climate change 
litigation influenced political attention on this issue but also the media 
debate on climate policy and climate change in general (Wonneberger & 
Vliegenthart, 2021). A qualitative document analysis has been used combined 
with interviews to study framing strategies of lobbyists in a law case on 
nuclear emission data in Switzerland. This study revealed that the dominant 
frames mobilised by lobbyists were able to influence public policies (Lock, 
Stachel, et al., 2020). 

In addition, media effects on the general public have been studied. Linking 
quantitative content analysis to survey data revealed how different climate 
change audience segments respond differently to news coverage about a 
climate change summit (Wonneberger et al., 2020). An online experiment 
found that individual attitudes and preferences of consumers play a role 
in legitimacy and credibility perceptions of corporate social responsibility 
(CSR) websites (Lock & Schulz-Knappe, 2018). 

Potential cures identified by the group are oftentimes linked to shared 
underlying values. Taking a macro perspective, our research has identified 
distinct sustainability views for consumers, news media, and corporations 
which are, however, linked to similar values (Wonneberger et al., 2022). On 
the organisational level, a case study by Cornelissen et al. (2021) into the 
hybrid organisational identity of the Dutch social enterprise Fairphone 
showed that “rekeying’—which involves leaders transforming their previous 
understandings and framing of the organisational identity into a more dual 
interpretation—facilitated continuous adaptation. This enabled members 
within the organisation to improve their ability to integrate multiple 
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sustainability objectives (economic, social, environmental) and values, 
resulting in a shared hybrid organisational identity. 


Diversity 


In today’s society, diversity and inclusion have become increasingly im- 
portant issues that organisations are expected to actively address. Within 
the Corporate Communication group, a line of research focuses on the 
portrayal of social groups in social, organisational, and news content, and 
the consequences thereof for how these social groups are perceived by 
organisational stakeholders and for their chances in the labour market. 
Particular attention has been given to older workers and older job seekers—a 
group that often encounters rigid stereotypes that limit their inclusion in 
the labour market and the workplace. 

In research focusing on the content of diversity issues and the portrayal 
of social groups, manual content analyses revealed that older workers are 
typically portrayed in the news media in line with salient societal ste- 
reotypes. This portrayal includes both positive and negative elements: it 
emphasises warmth stereotypes by portraying older workers as trustworthy, 
while downplaying competence by depicting them as less adaptable and 
(technologically) capable (Kroon et al., 2018). These persistent mixed beliefs 
about older workers being warm but not competent are also reflected in 
organisational communication, particularly in job advertisements and 
recruitment practices (van Selm & van den Heijkant, 2021). In addition to 
studying the portrayal of older workers, the group has examined media 
portrayals of ethnic minorities. A large-scale automated content analysis 
of more than 3 million news articles revealed that Dutch news media tend 
to implicitly associate ethnic out-groups with low-status and high-threat 
stereotypes, especially, when compared to ethnic in-groups (Kroon et al., 
2020; Kroon et al., 2021; Kroon & van der Meer, 2023). 

Maintaining the content focus, additional research delved deeper into 
social policy debates in the Netherlands that pertain to older workers— 
focusing on the issues of employability (e.g., Kroon, van Selm, et al., 2017) 
and pension reform (e.g., van den Heijkant et al., 2023a). Focusing on how 
policy reforms are framed in the media showed that news media often 
problematise such issues and victimise older workers (Kroon, van Selm, 
et al., 2017). This tendency to emphasise problems rather than solutions 
when it comes to policy reforms is also evident in how news and social 
media frame the issue of raising the retirement age (van den Heijkant et 
al., 20238). 
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To explore causes of variation in this framing, subsequent studies ex- 
amined the social policy issues comparatively across different European 
countries, newspapers, and time periods. The findings indicate that frames 
and portrayals regarding the policy reform and the issue of older work- 
ers’ employability are driven by differences in quoted sources, political 
orientation of news outlets, time frames, and political climate. For example, 
conservative news outlets are less likely to endorse measures that prolong 
active working lives beyond the formal retirement ages (Kroon, Vliegenthart, 
et al., 2017). This alignment of coverage with a newspaper's ideological 
orientation is also demonstrated in a study of the European news media’s 
framing of the issue of pension reform, where left-leaning newspapers 
emphasised frames of inequality and negative consequences for citizens 
more than right-leaning newspapers (van den Heijkant et al., 2022). 

Media portrayals and frames are not without consequences, as demon- 
strated by the group’s research on the attitudinal and societal implications 
of media portrayals of issues related to the employability of older workers 
and the framing of retirement policies. Drawing on online experiments, 
this work showed that when the media present mixed stereotypes of older 
workers that positively emphasise warmth qualities but negatively emphasise 
competence qualities, this can activate implicit stereotypes and ultimately 
negatively influence the willingness to hire older workers (Kroon et al., 
2016). Another study found that the news frames of pension reform (i.e., 
responsibility and justice frames) influenced how citizens perceived and 
responded to the proposed reform, suggesting an important role for news 
framing in shaping public opinion and informing the policymaking process 
(van den Heijkant et al., 2023b). Additional experimental research has 
provided evidence of how different forms of linguistic bias influence the 
creation and maintenance of social stereotypes in organisations (Beukeboom 
& Burgers, 2020; Burgers & Beukeboom, 2020). 

Finally, to identify potential cures, several ways to counteract the harmful 
consequences of stereotypical media content were explored. We investigated 
raising awareness of implicit prejudice as a means to reducing self-selection 
of biased content. This approach is particularly effective for individuals 
with strong implicit but weak explicit biases—as these individuals are more 
receptive to such a strategy (Kroon et al., 2022). Another approach that has 
been studied to reduce age bias in organisations is perspective-taking, in 
which individual organisational actors actively consider the mental state of 
individuals who belong to the stereotypical group. A study by van Selm and 
van den Heijkant (2022) suggests that considering realistic facts about older 
workers, such as their low absenteeism and high levels of organisational 
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citizenship, can reduce age bias when evaluating candidates’ resumes in 
hiring processes. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


Jointly, this research provides rich insights linked to various communication 
theories. It shows, for instance, how agenda-setting processes are triggered by 
media coverage about climate advocacy or labour policies, how sustainability 
and diversity issues linked to organisations are framed on different media 
platforms, how communication can create and maintain social categories 
and stereotypes, and how stereotypes about minorities are presented in 
the media and with what effects. 


Sustainability 


While active and passive stakeholders had been discerned conceptually 
in research on issue arenas (Luoma-aho & Vos, 2010), the automated ap- 
proach proposed by Hellsten et al. (2019) allows the empirical mapping of 
issue arenas as communication networks in which passive stakeholders get 
involved by active stakeholders. Integrating semantic and relational research 
traditions, this reveals how issue arenas are co-constituted by actors, their 
references to hashtags, other actors, and retweets (Wonneberger et al., 2021). 
Discerning structural and semantic positions in communication networks 
furthermore allows the identification of sub-discourses and opposing poles 
in discourses (Roth & Hellsten, 2022). Mapping issue arenas is of practical 
value for various social actors. Journalists who render complex controversies 
visible, benefit from advanced research on visualising mediated issues 
communication. This may indirectly contribute to opinion formation and 
decision-making by citizens and political actors. Moreover, these insights 
help organisations to anticipate issues and crisis communication focused 
on mitigating potential adverse effects and maintaining legitimacy (Strauß 
& Jonkman, 2017). 

Sustainability research of the group has shown how news media take 
a moderating role in various strategic communication efforts. Studying 
climate change litigation as a public campaigning tool of climate activists, 
for instance, has revealed that media attention for a climate lawsuit against 
the Dutch government has influenced the political agenda. The identified 
bottom-up agenda-setting effects furthermore add to the literature on 
climate change-related agenda-setting effects. Moreover, this research 
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has been acknowledged for confirming the thus far merely conceptualised 
indirect effects of climate change litigation beyond the direct effects of 
court rulings (IPCC, 2022; see Setzer & Vanhala, 2019). In addition, Lock, 
Stachel, et al. (2020) have developed a public affairs—specific integrated 
process model of framing. This model assigns a central role to news media for 
framing processes of lobbying activities by describing that frames displayed 
in the news in addition to strategic considerations influence lobbying 
organisations in taking over frames introduced by other actors (Lock, 
Stachel, et al., 2020). 

This in addition to other studies have emphasised the importance of 
adequately identifying strategic target audiences and understanding 
how these might respond to different framing strategies. As several 
studies have highlighted the key role of the general public in dissemi- 
nating organisational campaigning or framing efforts, it is important 
for organisations to better understand everyday life considerations of 
citizens related to an issue (Araujo & Kollat, 2018; Jacobs et al., 2021; 
Wonneberger et al., 2021). Segmenting audiences with respect to beliefs 
and attitudes about an issue is a useful approach to developing more 
clearly targeted communication strategies. While previous research had 
repeatedly identified distinct climate change audiences and linked these 
to different information needs (e.g., Metag et al., 2017), our research was 
the first to show segment-specific media effects in the context of climate 
change (Wonneberger et al., 2020). 


Diversity 


The line of research on diversity and inclusion has made significant theoreti- 
cal contributions. Members of the group have developed the social categories 
and stereotype communication (SCSC) model (Beukeboom & Burgers, 
2019). This communication-scientific theory explains the communicative 
and linguistic processes through which stereotypes are shared. The model 
proposes that stereotypes are built around three core cognitive variables: 
(1) perceived category entitativity (the degree to which a specific social 
category is seen as a unified group), (2) stereotype content (content of 
the specific cognitive perceptions people have of a social category) and 
(3) perceived category essentialism (the degree to which specific charac- 
teristics are perceived as inherent to its members and stable across time 
and social contexts). The SCSC model proposes that different forms of 
communicative bias contribute to the communication and maintenance 
of social stereotypes, related to (1) content and form of category labels, and 
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(2) which information is shared about social-category members in which 
ways. This model has helped to study the creation and maintenance of 
social stereotypes in organisations (Beukeboom & Burgers, 2020; Burgers 
& Beukeboom, 2020). 

Expanding upon the content of stereotypes, the group has used the 
stereotype content model (SCM), which suggests that cognitive perceptions 
of social groups vary based on two dimensions: Competence (affecting 
perceived status) and warmth (affecting perceived threat) (e.g., Cuddy et al., 
2008; Cuddy et al., 2009). This idea is supported by numerous psychological 
studies using experimental designs. The group’s research extends the SCM 
to organisational, news, and social media and shows that diverse social 
groups are portrayed differently on these dimensions. This research finds 
that stereotypical media representations are often ambivalent, comprising 
a mix of positive and negative evaluations (Kroon et al., 2018). Moreover, 
implicit stereotypical beliefs have an impact on the type of content that 
individual audience members self-select, and news media can reinforce 
these beliefs (Kroon et al., 2021; Kroon et al., 2022). Our research highlights 
the crucial role of news media in shaping and reflecting stereotypical beliefs 
of various social groups, suggesting that media portrayals matter for the 
image problem of social groups, which can have tangible consequences, such 
as affecting the likelihood of hiring or promoting members of particular 
demographic groups (Kroon et al., 2016). 

The group’s empirical studies confirm and add to classical communication 
science theories, especially the theoretical underpinnings of framing. It 
sheds light on the relevance of framing theory in understanding social 
policy discussions surrounding employability and pension reform. A notable 
contribution is the tendency of social and news media to problematise 
such pressing social issues rather than propose solutions. By comparing 
media coverage in different European countries, our research makes a 
valuable contribution to understanding how contextual factors (such as the 
political orientation, time frames, and political climate of the news media) 
influence the framing of critical policy issues. By ultimately demonstrating 
the powerful influence of framing in shaping public opinion in this context, 
we add an essential piece to the puzzle of how social attitudes and policy 
discussions are shaped by the media and influence the potential (or lack 
thereof) for policy reform. The evidence from these contributions has been 
presented in several initiatives and discussions with governmental actors 
(e.g., the Netherlands Authority for the Financial Markets and the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and Employment) and organisational actors (e.g., AWVN, 
the largest employers’ association). 
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Next steps 


In this final section, we discuss how our ongoing and future research re- 
sponds to societal developments with respect to sustainability and diversity. 
In doing so, ASCoR’s Corporate Communication group will continue to 
engage in theory development and communication practice in these areas. 


Sustainability 


Debates about climate change have shifted from the existence and anthro- 
pogenic causes of climate change to proportionate climate solutions, for 
example, in related to the energy transition. Our sustainability research 
focus has shifted along toward understanding how organisations, the media, 
and stakeholders communicate in polarised issue arenas about climate 
solutions and sustainability transitions. Relying on communication science 
theory (Lock, Wonneberger, et al., 2020), such as agenda and frame building 
and setting, we continue to investigate the dynamics of communication 
processes on the macro level by analysing media discourses with mixed 
methods (e.g., Wonneberger et al., 2023). We are particularly interested in 
the mediated, issue-based interplay between corporations, environmental 
NGOs, political actors, scientists, and citizens and how this interplay may 
impact the legitimacy of involved organisations (Jonkman & Verhoeven, 
2021). For example, we compare polarised media discourses across countries 
and investigate the agenda- and frame-building effects within polarised 
issue networks in the context of sustainable energy solutions. A new line of 
research focuses on interpersonal communication dynamics to understand 
how conversations between individuals with opposing views may result in 
starker climate change polarisation. 

Understanding the drivers of climate change contestation and polarisation 
provides fertile ground for developing climate narratives to depolarise the 
debate. Hence, our future research aims at developing and testing such 
narratives for different messengers (communication professionals, climate 
scientists), target groups (Dutch citizens) (Jonkman et al., 2023), and about 
different messages (e.g., climate science) (van Eck, 2023). As psychological 
research increasingly points to the important role of values and emotions 
in how people shape their climate change risk perceptions (van Eck et al., 
2020), we are particularly driven to test value-based and affective narratives. 

Corporate Communication is well represented in the Environmental Com- 
munication Lab (EcoLab) of ASCoR, where new ideas for research are jointly 
developed. One of the goals is to put environmental and climate change 
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communication science on the agenda of policymakers and practitioners. 
Members of the group are actively seeking involvement in new governmental 
initiatives where Dutch climate policy or communication campaigns are 
being developed. We further seek to bridge science and practice by regularly 
providing workshops to various audiences, ranging from climate scientists 
to communication professionals and the general public. 


Diversity 


Our group will continue to study how stereotypes and biases are constructed, 
reinforced, and potentially transformed. For instance, based on the SCSC 
model (Beukeboom & Burgers, 2019), organisational actors can become 
(more) aware of the linguistic means by which stereotypical views are 
formed, allowing them to develop interventions that can help change or 
prevent the formation of undesirable biases in an organisational context. 
Future research will focus on uncovering further mechanisms of linguistic 
bias and on studying linguistic bias in real-life settings. 

For example, we will develop evidence-based tools to help employers 
recognise and mitigate biases in the hiring process and workplace. A new 
line of research will examine organisations’ strategic communication on 
LGBTQ-related issues and related consequences for perceptions of authentic- 
ity and legitimacy. Furthermore, as digital technologies continue to expand, 
employers and recruiters have capitalised on these trends by using the 
fine-grained targeting settings of social media platforms to reach their 
desired audiences for job openings. Our research will evolve with these 
digital technologies, in particular, to examine concerns that the increased 
use of automated recruitment tools may be causing the delivery of job 
advertisements to be skewed across age groups, such that older individuals 
are disproportionately less likely to be targeted by employers, and, as a 
result, less likely to be exposed to job advertisements. 
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9. Tailored Health Communication ina 
Digital World 


Eline S. Smit, Annemiek J. Linn, Minh Hao Nguyen, Adriana 
Solovei, Melanie de Looper, and Julia C. M. van Weert 


Abstract 

Technology has gained an important role in health communication in 
recent decades. One example is the use of health technology for tailoring, 
i.e., using adapted, rather than generic, messages based on the receiver’s 
unique characteristics and preferences. ASCoR researchers have investi- 
gated content tailoring, mode tailoring, and message frame tailoring, in the 
context of multiple topics (e.g., cancer treatment and smoking cessation), 
applying different methodologies. The results of these studies highlight 
the potential of tailoring health messages. In particular, tailoring of 
intervention content and delivery mode seem to be promising approaches 
to enhance effective health communication. Implications for practice 
and theory are discussed, as well as future directions, with technological 
developments high on our health communication research agenda. 


Keywords: content tailoring, mode tailoring, message frame tailoring, 
customisation, health communication 


Introduction 


In the past decennia, healthcare has changed; from disease-centred to 
patient-centred, from single-disease-focused to multi-disease-focused, and 
from not only focused on treatment but also on prevention. These shifts 
highlight the diverse needs of the general population, patients, and clinicians. 
However, generic health communication has failed to meet individual 
needs and to address personal differences determining health (behaviour). 


Smit, E. S., Linn, A. J., Nguyen, M. H., Solovei, A., de Looper, M., & van Weert, J. C. M. (2024). Tailored 
health communication in a digital world. In T. Araujo & P. Neijens (Eds.), Communication research 
into the digital society: Fundamental insights from the Amsterdam School of Communication 
Research (pp. 155-176). Amsterdam University Press. https://doi.org/10.5117/9789048560592_chog 
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Although targeting (i.e., customising messages to shared characteristics 
of population subgroups) is an initial step towards making health com- 
munication personally relevant, this strategy is unable to accommodate 
all these personal differences. Tailoring, in contrast, refers to presenting 
health content in a manner that suits the preferences and characteristics of 
an individual person (Kreuter & Skinner, 2000). Tailored messages provide 
personalised information, stimulate self-referent encoding, are perceived 
as more personally relevant, are better processed, and are generally more 
effective than generic messages (Lustria et al., 2016). 

Tailoring—further explained in the first part of this chapter—has been 
an important line of research in health communication at ASCoR. ASCoR 
researchers have focused on various aspects and types of tailoring, which 
will be further explained in the second part of this chapter, along with the 
main results that have been found. In the third part of the chapter, the 
implications of the work for health communication theory and practice 
are described. Finally, the chapter includes reflections regarding future 
directions of research in health communication. 


Types of tailoring 


Tailoring can be defined as “system-initiated tailoring” (data-driven per- 
sonalisation performed by a computer system) or “user-initiated tailoring” 
(customisation or self-tailoring, through which users themselves can modify 
the form and/or content of the message) (Sundar & Marathe, 2010). System- 
initiated tailoring involves a computer system personalising a message based 
on data about socio-demographic characteristics, needs, and theoretically 
relevant factors, such as attitudes or self-efficacy (Lustria et al., 2016). Unlike 
this more traditional way of tailoring, user-initiated tailoring starts with the 
user and allows the user to customise the information or mode of delivery 
by selecting personally relevant elements. 

In addition to possibilities for system-initiated or user-initiated tailoring, 
new digital technologies also offer new opportunities for what to tailor. 
The first type of tailoring is “content tailoring.” Here, the content of the 
information is adapted to people’s personal situation, preferences, and char- 
acteristics. This type of tailoring was originally (mostly) system-initiated. 
Content tailoring has been found to be (cost-)effective in promoting various 
health-related behaviours, but with small overall effect sizes, indicating 
room for further improvement (e.g., Krebs et al., 2010; Lustria et al., 2013). 
In the realm of digital messages, health communication scholars at ASCoR 
have ventured into mode tailoring and message frame tailoring. “Mode 
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tailoring” involves adapting the delivery mode of a message or intervention 
to participants’ learning styles or preferences (Smit, Linn, et al., 2015). The 
rationale for mode tailoring is based on the premise that individuals vary 
widely in their modality preferences (e.g., textual vs audiovisual information), 
processing styles (e.g., verbal vs visual learners), and cognitive motivations 
(e.g., low vs high need for cognition). For example, older people often must 
deal with age-related sensory (e.g., impaired vision and/or hearing) and 
cognitive (e.g., reduced processing speed) declines, which are likely to change 
their mode preferences for online information. Since message framing 
refers to the taking of a certain perspective when formulating a message, 
highlighting some bits of information while omitting others, we defined 
“message frame tailoring” as adjusting this perspective based on people’s 
individual needs (Smit, Linn, et al., 2015). Although we theorise that an inter- 
vention’s message frame can be tailored to different information-processing 
styles, such as respondents’ need for cognition, need for affect, and need for 
autonomy, especially the latter has been the focus of several of our research 
projects (Altendorf et al., 2019; Altendorf, Hoving, et al., 2020; Altendorf, 
Smit, et al., 2020; Altendorf et al., 2022; Bol et al., 2019; Smit et al., 2019; van 
Strien-Knippenberg et al., 2022). Previous studies investigated whether 
interventions tailored to cognitive and affective needs are more effective 
than non-tailored interventions in changing health behaviour (intentions) 
(Williams-Piehota et al., 2003), but tailoring digital health communication 
to the need for autonomy seemed to have unexplored potential. 


Empirical findings 


ASCOoR researchers have studied the effects of system- and user-initiated 
tailoring of the content, mode, and/or message frame of online health 
information in both experimental and real-life settings using technological 
advances and new tailoring processes. Experimental design is commonly 
used at ASCoR to evaluate and develop tailored health messages and to draw 
conclusions about cause-and-effect relationships. Randomised controlled 
trials (RCTs) are often used to draw conclusions about the effectiveness of 
tailored messages in a real-world clinical context, often informed by the 
Medical Research Council’s (MRC) framework for the development and 
evaluation of complex interventions (Craig et al., 2008). Figure 9.1 gives an 
overview of the various studies on tailoring conducted at ASCoR. In the next 
sections, we will discuss our research on system-initiated and user-initiated 
tailoring of health information. 
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Figure 9.1. Overview of Tailoring Studies at ASCoR 


System-initiated tailoring 


Message frame tailoring 
Altendorf et al., 2019; 
20202; 20200; 2022; 

Smit et al., 2019 


User-initiated tailoring 


Findings on system-initiated tailoring 


Below, we will discuss findings from our research on system-initiated tailor- 
ing relating to content, mode and/or message frame. We will first elaborate 
on the results from our experimental research, and then share the results 
from our research in real-world clinical contexts (via the RCTs). 


Experimental research 

The message frame tailoring studies in our line of research were always 
system-initiated. ASCoR researchers pioneered the use of the need for 
autonomy as a basis for tailoring and evaluating the message frames of 
online health behaviour change interventions. The concept of the need for 
autonomy is derived from self-determination theory (SDT) (Ryan & Deci, 
2000), a theory that suggests that every person has a basic need for autonomy. 
Yet, people differ in the degree to which the need for autonomy is present. 
In several online message frame tailoring experiments, health messages 
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worded in an autonomy-supportive style (e.g., using words like “can” or 
“could” or giving choices, e.g., whether to read additional information) were 
compared with health messages worded in a more directive communication 
style (e.g., using words like “should” and “must” and not giving choices). 
People’s individual need for autonomy was considered as a potential effect 
moderator in these studies (Altendorf et al., 2019; Altendorf, Smit, et al., 2020; 
Smit et al., 2019). Contrary to expectations, there was no moderating effect 
when testing a digital alcohol reduction intervention (Altendorf et al., 2019) 
and an online smoking cessation intervention (Altendorf, Smit, et al., 2020). 
However, in a vegetable intake intervention, providing choices—rather 
than the using of autonomy-supportive language—was found to be an 
easy-to-implement strategy to increase effectiveness, particularly for people 
with high autonomy needs (Smit et al., 2019). 

In another online experiment, we tested if system-initiated tailoring to 
mode preference was more effective than non-tailoring in terms of recall 
and intention to perform breast self-examination. Breast self-examination 
instructions were either tailored to the participant’s mode preference (text, 
text with illustrations, or video) or non-tailored by randomly providing 
one of these modes. The intention to perform breast self-examination was 
higher if the instruction was tailored to the mode preference. No effects on 
recall of information were found (Linn et al., 2015). 


Randomised controlled trials 

In one of our studies using the MRC framework, we systematically developed 
a tailored multimedia intervention (TMI) to improve medication adherence 
among chronically ill patients (Linn et al., 2013). The TMI combined content 
tailored technology with interpersonal communication. Technology was 
used to collect data on patients’ barriers to adherence, to send tailored text 
messages for long-term support with minimal effort and to support clinicians 
in tailoring their communication to patients’ needs during consultations. An 
RCT was then conducted in six hospitals. Results showed positive changes in 
the intervention group on important antecedents of medication adherence: 
patient satisfaction with nurses’ affective communication and self-efficacy 
at treatment initiation. The effect on self-efficacy was maintained after six 
months (Linn et al., 2018). 

To build on the results from the online experimental studies on message 
frame tailoring, we also considered the need for autonomy in real-world 
research. Instead of merely including the need for autonomy as a potential 
effect moderator, we tested the effectiveness of message frame tailoring 
based on the need for autonomy, in isolation and in combination with content 
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tailoring, in an RCT with a 2 (message frame tailoring vs no message frame 
tailoring) by 2 (content tailoring vs no content tailoring) design among adult 
smokers intending to quit smoking (Altendorf, Hoving, et al., 2020). Results 
revealed that message frame tailoring based on the need for autonomy may 
be an effective addition to conventional content tailoring for people with 
a high need for autonomy. Yet, for people with a low need for autonomy, 
message frame tailoring was not effective in its current form. More research 
is needed to investigate what type of tailoring might benefit this group. 
An advantage of conducting experiments in a naturalistic setting is 
the opportunity to include a trial-based economic evaluation, i.e., an eco- 
nomic evaluation study based on data collected alongside a (randomised 
controlled) trial, allowing to compare the costs of an intervention to its 
(health) benefits. Despite the challenges involved (Smit, de Vries, et al., 
2015), such evaluations can provide valuable information for policymakers 
on resource allocation, especially when the results of the evaluation are 
inconclusive or insignificant in terms of effectiveness alone. To illustrate, 
while effectiveness results suggested that the combination of message frame 
tailoring and content tailoring was only beneficial for participants with a 
high need for autonomy, the combination of these two tailoring strategies 
was found to have a high potential for cost-effectiveness (increased smoking 
abstinence) and cost-utility (increased quality of life), for the entire sample 
studied, thus providing good value for money (Altendorf et al., 2022). 


Findings on user-initiated tailoring 


In addition to system-initiated tailoring, health information can also 
be tailored directly by the receivers, which we refer to as user-initiated 
tailoring. In the sections that follow, we will first discuss findings from our 
experimental research on user-initiated tailoring relating to content and 
mode, followed by results from our research in real-world clinical contexts 
(via the RCTs). 


Experimental research 
In an experimental study on the effects of user-initiated content tailoring, 
customisation of a mobile health app (operationalised as the possibility 
to add specific features of the app to a personal dashboard) led to higher 
intentions to engage in physical activity for respondents with a higher need for 
autonomy, but not for those with a lower need for autonomy (Bol et al., 2019). 
As for user-initiated mode tailoring, we experimentally tested the effect 
of an informative website for patients with cancer that allowed younger 
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and older adults to self-tailor the mode in which the information was 
presented. The mode-tailored condition (as compared to non-tailored 
conditions) improved attention to the website and, consequently, recall 
in older adults, but not in younger adults (Nguyen et al., 2017). For both 
younger and older adults, mode tailoring positively influenced satisfaction 
with the attractiveness and comprehensibility of the website, as compared 
to non-tailored conditions (Nguyen et al., 2018). Furthermore, a comparison 
between user-initiated and system-initiated mode tailoring showed that 
both strategies were more effective than non-tailored information, but 
depending on the outcome variable (i.e., attention, satisfaction, recall), 
health literacy level, and age of recipients, one strategy worked better than 
the other (Nguyen, Bol, & King, 2020). In the research that followed, we 
examined the underlying mechanisms that explain the effectiveness of 
mode tailoring (Nguyen, Bol, & Lustria, 2020). User-initiated mode tailoring 
showed an increase in perceived active control, resulting in higher perceived 
message relevance and website engagement, and reduced cognitive load. 
Positive indirect effects of mode tailoring through these mechanisms 
were found for both website attitude and information recall (Nguyen, Bol, 
& Lustria, 2020). 


Randomised controlled trials 
As a follow-up to the experimental mode tailoring studies described above, 
an RCT was conducted in an academic hospital aimed at newly diagnosed 
patients with cancer. Results showed the positive effects of exposure to 
an online educational intervention, which allowed them to self-tailor the 
intervention delivery mode, on satisfaction with the information and anxiety 
for younger patients (<65), but not for older ones (Nguyen et al., 2019). 

Also, in a pilot RCT in four hospitals we tested the effectiveness of the 
Patient Navigator, systematically developed, MRC framework—guided web- 
site for patients newly diagnosed with cancer to prepare themselves for a 
consultation with a clinician by self-tailoring the content and the modality 
of the information. Even though the tailoring function of the tool was not 
frequently employed, usage of the Patient Navigator resulted in positive 
evaluations of the information, decreased anxiety after the consultation, and 
patients using fewer words during consultations, without impairing their 
satisfaction. These findings provide an opportunity to further personalise 
communication during consultation and respond to other patients’ needs 
(de Looper et al., 2022). 

Appendix g.1 gives a summary of the characteristics and results of ASCoR 
studies on tailoring. 
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Contributions to theory and practice 


Traditional tailoring research primarily focused on the effectiveness of 
system-initiated content tailoring and exploring its underlying mechanisms. 
Yet, our work goes beyond content tailoring by investigating the effects of 
mode and message frame tailoring, and both system-initiated and user- 
initiated types of tailoring. We confirmed the role of perceived relevance as 
a mediator but also identified new theoretical mechanisms and boundary 
conditions related to system-initiated mode and message frame tailoring, 
as well as user-initiated tailoring, such as perceived active control and 
cognitive load. 


Theoretical insights 


The elaboration likelihood model (ELM) (Petty & Cacioppo, 1986) is core to 
research on the effectiveness of tailored health communication (Kreuter & 
Wray, 2003). It suggests that factors such as relevant knowledge, individual 
differences in need for cognition, and the cognitive resources available to the 
individual influence the ability to process information. Motivation to engage 
with information (e.g., attention to a message) also influences information 
processing: When individuals perceive messages as personally relevant, they 
are more motivated to process information deeply, leading to stronger attitude 
changes. The ELM’s proposed mechanisms, including perceived relevance 
and attention, have previously been confirmed as important mediators of 
the effectiveness of content tailored communication (Lustria et al., 2016). 
Similarly, ASCoR researchers have confirmed mediators proposed by the 
ELM (i.e., perceived relevance, engagement), but also identified why and 
under what circumstances (i.e., moderators) tailoring interventions are most 
effective, and the theoretical mechanisms (i.e., mediators) that explain the 
effects of different tailoring strategies (i.e., beyond content tailoring). For 
example, user-initiated mode tailoring increases the ability and motivation 
to process information by increasing recipients’ sense of active control and 
reducing cognitive load. Furthermore, message frame tailoring, and content 
tailoring, as well as their interaction, was found to significantly predict the 
perceived relevance of smoking cessation messages, which consequently 
predicted participants’ self-determined motivation. In turn, self-determined 
motivation positively influenced attitudes and self-efficacy to quit smoking, 
and self-efficacy predicted smoking abstinence (Altendorf, Hoving, et al., 2020). 

Relevant to understanding mode tailoring effects, the cognitive theory of 
multimedia learning (CTML) (Mayer & Moreno, 2003) has often been used 
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as a framework for designing multi-modal information and understanding 
its effects on learning (information processing and recall) (Mayer, 2002). 
In short, CTML suggests that combining multiple modes that complement 
each other (including verbal and visual representations, such as text 
with visuals, or visuals with narration) enhances learning (as compared 
to unimodal information) because information processing is cognitively 
less demanding, which may lead to deeper information processing. As 
cognitive resources are distributed across different processing systems, 
the combination of modes is expected to reduce overall cognitive load and 
thus facilitate information processing (Mayer, 2002). However, variability 
in a person’s prior knowledge or working memory capacity can influence 
how information is being processed, and, therefore, the CTML’s notion that 
deeper learning is facilitated by multi-modal information is not always 
guaranteed (Ayres, 2015). Based on our research at ASCoR, we propose that 
limitations of CTML can be accounted for by considering variability in 
individual preferences, needs and/or abilities for the mode of information 
presentation (i.e., tailoring). Concretely, mode tailoring could be used as a 
design principle to optimise multimedia information and learning, especially 
in contexts where audiences are likely to vary in information-processing 
preferences and abilities. 

ASCOoR researchers have used the self-determination theory (SDT) (Ryan 
& Deci, 2000) to explain the effects of message frame tailoring. SDT sug- 
gests that autonomous motivation, driven by meeting psychological needs, 
like the need for autonomy, plays an important role in the initiation and 
maintenance of health-related behaviour (change) and subsequent positive 
health outcomes (Ng et al., 2012). However, while all individuals have a basic 
need for autonomy, differences exist in how this need manifests (Smit & 
Bol, 2020). Some people prefer to choose their own path towards change, 
whereas others prefer to be guided by expert advice (Resnicow et al., 2008; 
Resnicow et al., 2014). Message frame tailoring seemed especially helpful 
for people reporting a high need for autonomy (Altendorf, Hoving, et al., 
2020)—suggesting that tailoring health communication may be key. This 
recognition could extend SDT’s theoretical assumptions. 


Practical insights 


ASCOR researchers have explicitly focused on the development and evalu- 
ation of tailored health communication interventions among populations 
that are often underserved, e.g., older people. Older adults might benefit from 
mode tailoring, since it may increase their attention and recall (Nguyen et 
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al., 2017), as well as their satisfaction with the attractiveness and compre- 
hensibility of a website (Nguyen et al., 2018). Yet, the ability to self-tailor the 
modality through which older adults receive information did not always 
have such positive effects (de Looper et al., 2022; Nguyen et al., 2019). This 
highlights that findings from general adult populations cannot directly be 
generalised to patients, and age is not the only factor that may make people 
vulnerable—factors like socio-economic status and health literacy should 
also be considered. 

Relatively recent research on the “digital health divide,” i.e., the tendency 
for digital health interventions to benefit disadvantaged populations less 
(Cornejo Miiller et al., 2020), further illustrates this. Western et al. (2021), 
for example, concluded that digital interventions aimed at the promotion 
of physical activity are effective for adults of high, but not of low, socio- 
economic status. Moreover, Szinay et al. (2023) found that older people, 
those in lower-skilled jobs, and those living in rural areas might benefit 
less from mobile interventions than others. Also, vulnerable populations 
have been found to be less likely to start using digital health interventions 
(Chesser et al., 2016) and to engage with them (Szinay et al., 2023). As uptake 
and engagement with intervention content are important determinants of 
intervention effectiveness, it is important to investigate the reasons for the 
digital divide and to actively involve people from vulnerable target groups in 
intervention design, e.g., through co-creation, before assuming that findings 
from previous work in this area are applicable to them. 

In line with findings from other scholars, (e.g., Smit et al., 2013; Stanczyk 
et al., 2014), the economic evaluation research conducted at ASCoR showed 
that the combination of message frame tailoring and content tailoring has 
potential for cost-effectiveness and cost-utility (Altendorf et al., 2022). 
This is an important finding, since—especially in healthcare—limited 
budgets are usually available to implement effective lifestyle interventions 
on a large scale, and (healthcare) policymakers need to make decisions on 
resource allocation, while aiming to produce most value for money. ASCoR 
researchers have suggested practical strategies to overcome the challenges 
that come with the economic evaluation of digital lifestyle interventions 
(Smit, de Vries, et al., 2015). 

Our research shows that integrating technology with interpersonal 
communication can improve the delivery of tailored healthcare. First, 
offering online health information as a preparation tool before consultations 
enhances information processing. However, it should be recognised that 
not all patients, especially older people, prefer computer-based information 
sources. Second, incorporating mode tailoring into online health information 
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can benefit patients by improving website evaluations, increasing informa- 
tion recall, and reducing anxiety. While it may be tempting to include all 
information modes on a website without tailoring, this approach is thus not 
recommended. Third, to integrate tailoring effectively, it is important to 
consider differences in information-processing styles, preferences, needs, and 
abilities of different patient groups. For now, providing textual information 
as the fixed, primary mode of intervention delivery is recommended, as 
text remains the preferred choice for many patients. 


Next steps 


Despite the various tailored health communication interventions that have 
been designed and tested, there is a constant need to improve and redefine 
these interventions in line with technological developments. 


Artificial intelligence to inform tailoring message content 


ASCOR researchers have begun to explore the convergence of technology 
and interpersonal communication in the healthcare setting to optimise 
tailoring (Sanders et al., 2020). AI methods such as machine learning (ML), 
and natural language processing (NLP) can be used to improve tailored 
information provision. As part of several interdisciplinary teams, ASCoR 
researchers are involved in tailoring research starting with (1) the devel- 
opment of rule-based expert systems that integrate screening tools and 
treatment guidelines, (2) the analysis of routinely collected “messy” data 
in general practitioners’ electronic health records, and (3) the analysis of 
harmonised datasets from different patient cohorts to develop prediction 
models that allow the calculation of individual health risks. The information 
obtained from these methods will be integrated into a clinical decision 
support system (CDSS). A CDSS can link individual patient characteristics 
in the electronic health record to a computerised clinical knowledge base 
to generate patient-specific treatment recommendations to the healthcare 
provider. This information can then be used to improve patient—provider 
communication and shared decision-making during consultations (de Wildt 
et al., 2023; Westerbeek et al., 2023). 

Furthermore, there has been a recent shift towards using conversational 
agents for health communication in domains such as mental health, physical 
activity, and sexual health. Conversational agents are systems that can simu- 
late conversations with users through natural language such as written text 
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or voice, permitting automated two-way communication between user and 
system (Balaji et al., 2022). ChatGPT is a recent example of a conversational 
agent, using AI and NLP to engage in human-like conversations with users. 
In our future research, we will identify barriers, facilitators, underlying 
factors, affordances, and regulatory and ethical implications that determine 
people’s (e.g., general public, patients, clinicians) motivation to use Al-based 
health technologies such as conversational agents. Current projects focus 
already on encouraging engaging, long-term personalised interactions with 
conversational agents for health promotion (Balaji et al., 2022). 


Delivering just-in-time tailored interventions 


New technologies allow us to advance tailoring in other ways as well, not only 
by providing the right information, but also by providing this information at 
the right time. Just-in-time adaptive interventions (JITAIs) (Nahum-Shani et 
al., 2018) are specifically designed to account for daily variations in health- 
related cognitions and behaviours. The main advantages of JITAIs have been 
described as the potential to (1) tailor interventions to the needs of individual 
users in real time to deliver support at the most promising moment, (2) adapt 
to input data, (3) be system-triggered, (4) deliver goal-oriented interventions, 
and (5) allow for customisation according to user preferences (Villinger et 
al., 2022). Because of these characteristics, JITAIs may increase engagement 
with and effectiveness of health behaviour interventions as compared to 
more traditional tailored interventions. Within ASCoR, initial attempts have 
been made to investigate the effectiveness of a JITAI for physical activity 
(Vos et al., 2023), but as the evaluation of JITAIs comes with both theoretical 
and methodological challenges, more work is needed in this area. 
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Appendix 9.1. Summary of tailoring studies at ASCoR 


Authors | Type of Study design Target Main results 
tailoring group 
Altendorf | System- A2(autonomy-supportive | Adult Neither autonomy-support- 
etal. initiated mes- | language vs controlling smokers ive nor controlling message 
(2019) sage frame language) x 2 (choice vs no frames had significant 
tailoring choice) between-subjects effects on perceived 
experiment was conducted autonomy support or 
using an online computer- reactance, and there was no 
tailored alcohol reduction moderation from the need 
intervention. for autonomy. 
Altendorf | System- An online 2 (autonomy- Adult Results revealed no 
etal. initiated mes- | supportive; controlling smokers significant effect of 
(2020a) sage frame language) x 2 (choice; no autonomy-supportive mes- 
tailoring choice) between-subjects sage frames on perceived 
design with the control autonomy-support or self- 
condition (generic advice) determined motivation, nor 
with adult smokers intend- did the need for autonomy 
ing to quit. moderate these effects. 
Smit et al. | System- A web-based 2 (autonomy- | Adults Choice had a significant 
(2019) initiated mes- | supportive vs controlling positive effect on the overall 
sage frame language) x 2 (choice vs evaluation of the interven- 
tailoring no choice) experiment was tion, whereas for partici- 
conducted. pants with a high need for 
autonomy, there was a 
significant positive effect on 
perceived relevance. 
Linn et System-initi- | A cluster randomised Patients By combining tailored 
al. (2013; | ated content | controlled trial was with counselling with technol- 
2018) tailoring conducted in six hospitals, | inflamma- | ogy, this intervention 
eight nurses, and 160 tory bowel | resulted in positive changes 
chronic patients. Hospitals | disease in important prerequisites 
were randomised to either (i.e., satisfaction and 
the experimental group (TMI self-efficacy) of medication 
intervention) or the control adherence. 
group (usual care) 
Linn etal. | System-ini- An online experiment Adult The intention to perform 
(2015) tiated mode __| examining breast self- women breast self-examination was 
tailoring examination instructions higher if the instruction 
that were either tailored was tailored to the mode 
to the participant’s mode preference. There were no 
preference (text, text with effects of mode tailoring on 
illustrations, or video) or the recall of information. 
non-tailored by randomly 
providing one of these 
modes. 
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Authors |Type of Study design Target Main results 
tailoring group 
Nguyen | User-initi- Online experiment, with Adults The mode-tailored condi- 
etal. ated mode a5 (condition: tailored vs tion (relative to non-tailored 
(2017) tailoring text, text with illustrations, conditions) improved 
audiovisual, combination) x attention to the website 
2 (age: younger [25-45] vs and, consequently, recall 
older [= 65] adults) between- in older adults, but not in 
subjects design. younger adults. Younger 
adults recalled more from 
non-tailored information 
such as text only or text 
with illustrations, relative to 
tailored information. 
Nguyen | User-initi- A 5 (condition: tailored vs Adults Mode tailoring positively 
etal. ated mode text, text with visuals, text influenced satisfaction with 
(2018) tailoring with audiovisual, combina- the attractiveness and com- 
tion) x 2 (age: younger prehensibility of the website, 
[25-45] vs older [> 65] as compared to non-tailored 
adults) online experimental conditions. These effects on 
study. website satisfaction were 
not different for younger 
and older adults. 
Nguyen | User-initi- A randomised controlled Newly Younger patients viewing 
etal. ated mode trial tested the effects diagnosed | the mode-tailored 
(2019) tailoring of a web-based tailored younger website were more satisfied 
educational intervention. (<65 years) | before consultation and 
The intervention group andolder | reported lower anxiety after 
viewed a mode-tailored (265 years) | consultation. Mode tailoring 
website (i.e., enabling patients yielded no other significant 
patients to tailor information | with differences in patient 
using textual, visual, and cancer. outcomes. 
audiovisual modes) while 
the 3 control groups viewed 
anon-tailored website (i.e., 
text only, text with images, 
and text with videos). 
Nguyen | User-initi- Using a web-based A repre- Mode tailoring, enabling 
etal. ated mode experiment (tailoring vs sentative | users to self-customise a 
(2020b) tailoring no tailoring), this study sample of | health website’s presentation 
investigated the underlying | internet us- | mode increased users’ 
mechanisms that might ers (25-86 | perceived active control, 
explain the effects of mode | years) which in turn contributed to 
tailoring (via textual, visual, higher perceived relevance 
and audiovisual information) and website engagement 
on website attitudes and and reduced cognitive load. 
recall of online health Positive indirect effects of 
information. mode tailoring through these 
mechanisms were found for 
both website attitude and 
information recall. 
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Authors 


Type of 
tailoring 


Study design 


Target 
group 


Main results 


Boletal. 
(2019) 


User-initi- 
ated mode 
tailoring 


A between-subjects 
(condition: mode-tailored vs 
standardised website) online 
experiment whereby study 
participants were exposed 
to a health-related app. 


Adults 


Results showed that cus- 
tomisation in mobile health 
apps does not increase 
perceived active control, 
autonomous motivation, or 
the intention to engage in 
physical activity. How- 
ever, an interaction effect 
between customisation 
and the need for autonomy 
showed that customisation 
in mobile health apps leads 
to higher intentions to 
engage in physical activity 
for those with a greater 
need for autonomy, but not 
for those with a lesser need 
for autonomy. 


de Looper 
etal. 
(2022) 


User-initiated 
mode tailor- 
ing and 
content 
tailoring 


A pilot randomised con- 
trolled study was conducted 
in the four participating 
hospitals. 


Cancer 
patients 


Only one-quarter of 

the patients visited the 
self-tailoring page and only 
three patients self-tailored 
the content or information 
presentation mode. Patients 
who received the Patient 
Navigator contributed less 
during the consultation 

by using fewer words than 
patients in the control 
condition and experienced 
less anxiety two days 

after the consultation than 
patients in the control 
condition. 


Altendorf 
etal. 
(2020b) 


System- 
initiated 
content and 
message- 
frame 
tailoring 


A randomised controlled 
trial with a 2 (message 
frame-tailoring vs no 
message frame-tailoring) 
x 2 (content-tailoring vs no 
content-tailoring) design 


Adult 
smokers 
intending 
to quit 


Message frame tailoring 
based on the need for 
autonomy is an effective 
addition to conventional 
content-tailoring tech- 
niques in online smoking 
cessation interventions for 
people with a high need for 
autonomy; however, this is 
not effective in its current 
form for people with a low 
need for autonomy. 
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Authors |Type of Study design Target Main results 
tailoring group 
Altendorf | System- A randomised controlled Adult The combination of 
etal. initiated mes- | trial using a 2 (message smokers message frame tailoring 
(2022) sage frame frame-tailoring, i.e., how and content tailoring in 
tailoring messages are presented: online smoking cessation 
and content | autonomy-supportive vs programmes seemed to 
tailoring controlling) x 2 (content- have a high potential for 
tailoring, i.e., what content cost-effectiveness (smoking 
is presented: tailored vs abstinence) and cost 
generic) design. utility (quality of life), thus 
providing good value for 
money. 
Nguyen | System- In an online experiment Adults Mode tailoring, by both 
etal. initiated and | participants viewed either a customisation and 
(2020a) user-initi- customised, personalised, or personalisation, is more 
ated mode non-tailored (mismatched) effective than no tailoring. 
tailoring website based on individual However, contingent on 


preferences for presentation 
mode. We analysed a 3 
(condition) x 2 (health 
literacy level) x 2 (age group) 
between-subjects design, 
examining effects on: time 
spent online, attention, 
perceived relevance, website 
involvement, website 
satisfaction, and information 
recall. 


the outcome variable (i.e., 
attention, website satisfac- 
tion, information recall), or 
health literacy level, and age 
group, different tailoring 
strategies show different 
effects. 


System-initiated message frame tailoring 
System-initiated content tailoring 
System-initiated mode tailoring 
User-initiated mode tailoring 
Combination of several tailoring strategies 


10. The Importance of Consumer 
Empowerment in Dealing with Digital 
Persuasion 


Edith G. Smit and Eva A. van Reijmersdal 


Abstract 

Within digital communication it has become more difficult for consumers 
to set boundaries for exposure to persuasion content and techniques. 
To empower consumers to critically deal with digital persuasion not 
only knowledge about persuasion tactics is needed, but also self-efficacy 
needs to be addressed to stimulate confidence in knowing how to control 
exposure to digital persuasion. This chapter combines several studies 
conducted within ASCoR’s Persuasive Communication group to underline 
our approach in empowering consumers to deal with persuasion by provid- 


ing knowledge and enhancing self-efficacy. 


Keywords: disclosure, persuasion knowledge, self-efficacy, social media 
promotions, cookie-based advertising 


Introduction 


Within digital communication it has become more difficult for consum- 
ers to set boundaries for exposure to persuasion content and techniques. 
This has not only become more visible by what is offered, but also by new 
legislations to protect consumers online and applications to block advertis- 
ing or to protect internet users from unwanted cookie-based advertising. 
Examples of increased persuasion techniques in digital communication are 
influencer marketing, advergames, social media promotions, or chatbots 
that promote recipe ingredients. Consumers are increasingly in need of 
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strategies to control their exposure to digital persuasion, making consumer 
empowerment more important than ever. 

Empowerment is a widely used concept with variations in definitions 
(Pires et al., 2006). It refers to exerting some control and influence over 
decisions that affect one’s life. Empowered individuals feel a sense of control, 
understand their sociopolitical environment, and are proactive in efforts 
to exert control (Amichai-Hamburger et al., 2008, originally described in 
Zimmerman, 1995). Empowerment in relation to persuasion means that 
consumers are skilled and feel in control in dealing with persuasion attempts, 
or at least deal with persuasion as a result of choice, and being aware of 
what they are dealing with. 

This chapter focuses on two important ways to empower consumers 
to critically deal with digital persuasion: (1) enhancing knowledge about 
persuasion tactics that are used by advertisers, and (2) enhancing self- 
efficacy by knowing how to act. 


Empirical findings 


To study consumer empowerment, we used surveys and experiments and 
conducted (longitudinal) field studies. In this chapter, we combine several 
studies conducted within ASCoR’s Persuasive Communication group to 
underline our approach in empowering consumers to deal with persua- 
sion in the context of digital communication. We distinguish two ways to 
increase empowerment: empowerment by knowledge and empowerment 
by knowing how to act. 


Empowerment by knowledge 


One of the most important ways to empower consumers to deal with persua- 
sion is to activate or enhance their knowledge about persuasion. Persuasion 
knowledge refers to the knowledge that people have about the intentions 
and tactics that are used in persuasive attempts (Friestad & Wright, 1994). 
In the digital media environment, advertising became more and more 
hidden, but also more sophisticated due to technologies such as artificial 
intelligence, tracking, and extended reality techniques, making it harder for 
people to recognise persuasion and to have a choice in being exposed to it. 

Through disclosures or educational interventions, people can learn about 
when and how they were potentially influenced, and what the consequences 
are. An important part of our research and that of ASCoR colleagues focused 
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on how disclosures can enhance knowledge and empower consumers. 
Disclosures are labels, pictograms, short texts, or spoken messages that 
inform the audience about the source and/ or persuasive tactics used in 
the message, such as sponsoring or cookie-based targeting. 

In sponsored content the message of an advertiser is embedded in 
seemingly non-persuasive content in exchange for compensation (Eisend 
et al., 2020). Examples include influencer marketing where social media 
influencers present posts featuring brands, and advergames which are 
games created around the branded message of an advertiser (van Berlo et 
al., 2021). With sponsored content, it is not always clear for the audience 
who the sender of the message is (the influencer, the game developer, or 
the brand?) and what the intent is (entertainment, information, or persua- 
sion?). Our research showed that disclosures that inform people about the 
sponsored nature of the content, or that communicate that the advertiser 
is the source, can empower consumers. Due to disclosures, they know that 
they are dealing with a persuasion attempt instead of neutral content. In 
several experiments focusing on various forms of sponsored content, such as 
advergames, influencer marketing posts on YouTube, Instagram, sponsored 
blogs, but also on brand placements in movies and television programmes, 
we and other ASCoR researchers showed that due to disclosures, adults 
were better able to recognise sponsored content as a form of advertising 
and to recognise its persuasive intent (i.e., their persuasion knowledge was 
activated) (for a meta-analysis, see Eisend et al., 2020). 

We showed the empowering capacity of disclosures not only for adults 
(Breves et al., 2021), but also for minors. For example, our experiments 
showed that informing children and young adolescents about advertising 
tactics of YouTube influencers increased their persuasion knowledge (e.g., van 
Reijmersdal & van Dam, 2020; van Reijmersdal et al., 2020). More precisely, 
when adolescents between 12 and 16 years old watched an influencer video 
that was accompanied by a disclosure of advertising in the video, they were 
better able to recognise the advertising and to understand that the video 
had a persuasive intent (van Reijmersdal & van Dam, 2020). 

In cookie-based advertising or targeted behavioural advertising, consumers 
encounter online advertising based on their previous internet behaviour 
or previously shared personal data (Boerman et al., 2017). EU regulation, in 
particular, the General Data Protection Regulation of 2018, aims to empower 
consumers to have control over their online data and protect their privacy. 
The rationale is that knowledge about technical and legal aspects of sharing 
personal data online would empower consumers. Indeed, our online privacy 
research shows that providing information about targeted advertising or the 
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cookie warning icon increases knowledge about those topics (Smit et al., 2014; 
Strycharz et al., 2019; van Noort, et al., 2013). However, our research also shows 
that it matters what type of knowledge was provided (Strycharz et al., 2021). 
An experiment (N = 294) into the effects of technical versus legal knowledge 
in either a commercial or news website context showed that having legal 
knowledge about rights empowered consumers in their coping appraisal and 
motivation to reject online data collection (no differences between website 
contexts). However, technical knowledge about data flows only resulted in lower 
threat appraisal and potentially in more risk behaviour. Increased technical 
knowledge resulted in lowered perceived severity of the problem, indirectly 
making people less inclined to protect their privacy by turning personalisation 
off (Strycharz et al., 2019) or rejecting cookies (Strycharz et al., 2021). 

Not only in the previously mentioned boomerang effect of providing 
technical knowledge in the context of personalised advertising, but also 
in the context of mobile apps such an opposite effect was demonstrated. 
Our study amongst 1,593 adults in the Netherlands showed that knowledge 
regarding the data collection and usage practices of mobile apps was limited. 
Moreover, this knowledge was not associated with more, but rather with 
less protection motivation and behaviour (Wottrich et al., 2019). 

In addition, also in the field of sponsored content, knowledge of persuasion 
sometimes has a boomerang effect. A recent experiment among students, for 
example, showed that a disclosure of sponsorship in an online blog (versus 
no disclosure) led to increased perceptions of transparency which positively 
impacted persuasion in terms of more positive attitudes and higher purchase 
intentions (van Reijmersdal et al., 2023; see also Campbell & Evans, 2018; 
Krouwer et al., 2020). This effect is explained by people's appreciation of open 
and honest communication. Instead of tricking people into being persuaded 
without them knowing it, a disclosure is a transparent way of communicating, 
which can lead to sympathy and more openness to persuasion. 

The good news is that in some cases, knowledge can really help to increase 
empowerment. Our research of the past decade on disclosures of sponsored 
content gave insights into some boundary conditions of empowerment by 
knowledge. With respect to the disclosure itself, in experiments among adults, 
we showed that the effectiveness of disclosures depends on their format in 
terms of wording (e.g., Boerman & Müller, 2022), timing (van Reijmersdal et 
al., 2020), and exposure duration (Boerman, et al., 2012). Summarising these 
studies, the following types of disclosures were shown to be effective in 
empowering adults and minors by means of knowledge: (1) more extensive and 
explicit disclosures that express not only sponsorship but also the intent of the 
sponsorship to increase sales and create positive associations; (2) forewarning 
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disclosures that are shown before an online video starts instead of during 
the video; (3) longer disclosures that are shown for 6 instead of 3 seconds. 
To conclude, disclosing persuasion by providing information may not 
always be enough to empower consumers. We have seen this in the domains 
of sponsored content, mobile apps, and targeted advertising. Only in those 
circumstances, when the disclosure is explicit and consumers are (cognitive) 
capable of dealing with the information, knowledge results in understanding 
what is happening and being able to make a choice (i.e., being empowered). 


Empowerment by knowing how to act 


Being empowered means being informed (knowledge) in such a way that 
acting upon it is possible, varying from doing nothing to knowing how to 
act and performing the actions required. Often there is a gap between what 
consumers know and what they do. This disassociation between knowledge 
on the one hand and lack of motivation or behaviour on the other hand is 
observed within different domains. 

Several studies within the domain of sponsored content showed that 
whether disclosure could empower consumers, in the sense that their 
knowledge could be increased, depended on the motivation and ability of 
the consumer. For example, our meta-analysis, but also an experiment among 
adolescents, showed that disclosures are more effective among older children 
than among younger children (Eisend et al., 2020; van Reijmersdal & van Dam, 
2020). That is, children lack the abilities to activate their knowledge, or do not 
have the knowledge that is necessary to deal with persuasion. An experiment 
also showed that disclosures of advergames had a stronger effect on persuasion 
knowledge when people were in a positive mood instead of a negative mood 
(van Reijmersdal et al., 2015). Also an experiment showed that when adults were 
first given a difficult task that depleted their cognitive resources, subsequent 
disclosures of television brand placement had less effect on their persuasion 
knowledge than when they were not depleted (Janssen et al., 2016). 

Also an experiment on sponsored content in a movie showed that when 
levels of involvement with the content are high (van Reijmersdal, 2015) 
adults’ persuasion knowledge was enhanced more than when they were 
low, implying higher motivation to process the disclosure and the (spon- 
sored) content. Similarly, in our research into conversations with a chatbot 
(Ischen et al., 2022), we saw that only consumers who were more engaged 
in the conversation with the conversational agent (in other words, those 
who were willing to invest more cognitive resources into the interaction) 
were more likely to identify the persuasion attempts. This implies that not 
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only informing, but also actively involving consumers, can help them to 
understand persuasive intents. 

Another domain to counter this gap between knowledge, on the one 
hand, and lack of motivation or behaviour, on the other hand, is the do- 
main of online privacy. In a recent study on online privacy protection, 
we anticipated that knowledge interventions may not always have the 
anticipated empowering effect (Boerman, Strycharz, et al., 2023). Based on 
the protection motivation theory (Rogers, 1975; Witte, 1992), we designed 
and successfully tested an intervention to train people to protect their 
privacy. This intervention resulted not only in increased self-efficacy, but 
also—and more importantly—in increased privacy protection behaviours 
in the short term (two weeks later) as well as in the long term (two months 
later). In other words, these results showed that it was possible to empower 
internet consumers by effectively training their behaviour to safeguard 
privacy and that this effect persisted over time. 

It is important to address not only technical or legal knowledge, but also 
strategies to successfully react towards persuasion or act upon it. In other 
words, it is important to also empower consumers beyond knowledge via 
self-efficacy. Self-efficacy refers to one’s own belief in the ability to succeed 
in a particular situation. Various studies in behaviour change have shown 
that people will engage in behaviour change once they perceive a reason 
of doing so (threat, concern) and more importantly when they believe they 
can make a difference in dealing with the threat (perceived efficacy) (for an 
overview of behaviour change models and references, see Smit et al., 2023). 
When people only perceive a threat, but do not believe that they are able 
to act effectively against the threat, in other words when they have weak 
efficacy beliefs, they are unlikely to change their behaviour. 

Perceived efficacy beliefs are thus vital for change (Koletsou & Mancy, 
2011). Not only in the context of sponsored content and online privacy 
protection, but also in the context of health and pro-environmental be- 
haviour this belief is shown to be crucial. For instance, believing to be able 
to make a difference resulted in more adherence to policy measures to 
stop spreading COVID-19 (Meijers et al., 2021; Smit et al., 2023) or in more 
pro-environmental choices. Meijers et al. (2019), for instance, showed the 
potential of a visual impact metaphor at the point of action (i.e., the bin 
where clothes are collected). By visualising how recycling old cloths can 
give other persons new clothes impacted the attitudes and intentions of 
the participants by strengthening their response efficacy and increasing 
their persuasion knowledge. The Meijers et al. (2023) study confirmed how 
important efficacy beliefs are for stimulating pro-environmental actions, 
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across different types of efficacy beliefs (personal and collective) and dif- 
ferent types of behaviours, such as the intention to recycle more whenever 
possible, to donate to pro-environmental charity organisations, and using 
energy-efficient household equipment. 

Digital tools might be specifically useful in this regard. For example, the 
study of Meijers et al. (2022) used virtual reality to educate the participants 
what the impact would be of choosing, for instance, a product that contains 
palm oil. Interestingly, these messages were not only able to influence 
choice immediately, but also affected purchase decisions two weeks later 
via strengthened self-efficacy beliefs. 

In conclusion, when disclosing persuasion is not sufficient, interven- 
tions to show how to act and strengthen efficacy might help to encourage 
consumers to change their behaviour towards the promoted behaviour. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


Our studies have contributed to theory in several ways. First of all, we 
repeatedly showed that persuasion knowledge activation or enhancement 
is useful in empowering consumers to deal with digital persuasion. Also, 
our line of research showed that not only knowledge, but also evaluations of 
persuasion (i.e., perceptions of the content or tactic being unfair or providing 
biased information) play a crucial role in critically dealing with persuasion 
attempts. Our work led to refinement and extensions of the persuasion 
knowledge dimension by discerning both a cognitive and an attitudinal 
component (consisting of attitudes and critical evaluations of the persuasion) 
(Rozendaal et al., 2011; Boerman et al., 2018). Taken together, our research 
and that of ASCoR colleagues enabled us to better predict and understand 
the processes underlying consumer empowerment related to hidden digital 
persuasion by activating persuasion knowledge and resistance strategies. 
Second, we provided insights into the boundary conditions of disclosure 
effects. Our work showed that consumer empowerment by knowledge is 
contingent upon the type of disclosure, but also upon individual factors. This 
calls for a more tailored approach to empowering consumers. Our work showed 
that it is important to take individual differences into account when analysing, 
predicting, and improving consumer knowledge about digital persuasion. 
Our third contribution towards a better theoretical understanding of 
consumer empowerment is the need for focusing on the concept of self- 
efficacy. We showed that self-efficacy is crucial for effective consumer 
empowerment in the current digital media landscape especially since 
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knowledge only is not enough in cases where the persuasion is more hidden, 
and consumers are overwhelmed and lack cognitive resources to make 
deliberate decisions. 

Practically, our studies have contributed to interventions on disclosing 
forms of persuasion, such as online sponsored content and cookie-based 
targeted advertising. Our work and advice have helped to shape national and 
international legislations and regulations (e.g., The Social Code: YouTube, 
Dutch Media Law, Reclame Code Social Media & Influencer Marketing, 
FTC’s Protecting Kids from Stealth Marketing, the cookie information sign) 
and resulted in discussions in the Dutch parliament on how to empower 
youth to deal with advertising. In addition, our research contributed to the 
visualisation of pro-environmental behaviour in a VR environment, helped 
the University of Amsterdam and its Faculty of Social and Behavioural Sci- 
ences to organise pro-environment waste bins, gave input for the Slimwonen 
app to help people to make energy-conscious choices within their household, 
and resulted in advice for the Dutch government on potential regulations 
concerning resistance to the wearing of bike helmets. 


Next steps 


The coming years will be used to further develop our understanding of 
persuasion and consumer empowerment. In particular, we see a need to 
advance our insights into the role of self-efficacy in empowering consumers. 
For instance, we will develop our intervention strategy to help people to 
overcome their feelings of privacy fatigue in dealing with online targeted 
advertising (Boerman, Strycharz, et al., 2023), and to understand persuasion 
tactics of conversational agents (Ischen et al., 2022). There is an urgent need 
to understand the balance of costs and benefits of various forms of dealing 
with digital persuasion from a consumer perspective within, for instance, 
the context of pro-environmental daily choices. Note that not all persuasion 
is misleading, dangerous, or bad. Many interventions aim to make the world 
healthier, happier, and green. In all cases it is important to do this in a 
transparent way. We will further study the development of digital applications 
to visualise daily choices in terms of energy (using mobile phone apps) or 
food purchases (with the help of VR applications and chatbot interactions) 
and make persuasion within those applications more transparent. 

In addition, we will increasingly move away from a general approach to a 
more personalised approach focusing on empowering vulnerable groups. Our 
studies showed that vulnerable groups can be people with little persuasion 
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knowledge in general (e.g., children or minors), people with little persuasion 
knowledge with respect to a specific medium or type of persuasion tactic 
(Boerman, van Reijmersdal, et al., 2023), or people with little knowledge on 
a certain topic (e.g., privacy, finance, or sustainability) (Breves & Liebers, 
2022). We will study how these groups can be empowered to make informed 
decisions. 
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11. Persuasion in an Algorithmic Context 


Guda van Noort, Hilde Voorveld, and Joanna Strycharz 


Abstract 

The centrality of data and algorithms in media have changed the crea- 
tion, delivery, and consumption of online content, including persuasive 
content. This chapter focuses on the algorithmic persuasion process 
between consumers and brands, and introduces it through the research 
conducted at ASCoR’s Persuasion and New Media Technologies group. 
Algorithmic persuasion involves deliberate persuasive attempts that are 
data-driven and mediated by algorithms. We introduce central findings 
related to data used for algorithmic persuasion, its effects on individuals 
and society, as well as individuals’ understanding of such persuasive 
processes. The chapter concludes with a research agenda identifying four 
central themes related to theory development, mis- and disinformation, 
consumer vulnerabilities, and algorithmic persuasion in different contexts. 


Keywords: online advertising, data-driven communication, personalised 
communication, social media platforms, PKM 


Introduction 


In our digital society, media landscapes have become data-driven and 
algorithm-mediated: algorithms are used to automatically and dynamically 
create and deliver the content media users see. Algorithms have transformed 
online environments into persuasive architectures (Susser, 2019) that influ- 
ence media users through processes that are subtle and unobtrusive. As 
such, our digital society caused a fundamental change in how persuasive 
communication is created, delivered, and consumed. 

To this end, a key research theme in ASCoR’s Persuasion & New Media 
Technologies group is algorithmic persuasion, which stems from traditional 
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advertising but has changed due to the central role of consumer data and 
algorithms. Algorithmic persuasion is defined as the process of a deliberate 
attempt by a persuader to influence the beliefs, attitudes, and behaviours 
of people through online communication that is mediated by algorithms 
(Zarouali, Boerman, et al., 2022). 

Our definition of algorithmic persuasion reflects the broad scope of 
the most recent definitions of advertising. Whereas earlier definitions of 
advertising focused exclusively on mass media: “A paid, mediated form of 
communications from an identifiable source designed to persuading the 
recipient to take action, now or in the future” (Richards & Curran, 2002, 
p. 74), advertising is currently defined as “[b]rand-initiated communica- 
tion intent on impacting people” (Dahlen & Rosengren, 2016, p. 334). This 
definition addresses the fact that brands are increasingly using proprietary 
channels, such as social media and apps that are neither mediated nor paid, 
that it is sometimes hard to identify who initiated the communication (e.g., 
the brand or an influencer), and that “receivers” of communication are no 
longer passive recipients, but active, engaged users of media (Voorveld et 
al., 2018). 

In comparison to advertising that is not mediated by algorithms, algorith- 
mic persuasion (for example, on social media platforms like Instagram or 
TikTok) has unique elements that, from a consumer perspective, makes this 
type of advertising potentially more problematic and, therefore, warrants 
our efforts to investigate this phenomenon. Persuasion was traditionally 
used to target people at a group level, but algorithms make it possible to 
automatically target and personalise messages to individuals in a far more 
fine-grained way. So instead of having one TV spot and targeting it toa 
certain audience that is expected to be watching TV at that moment, it is 
now possible to develop a thousand different (tailored) social media ads 
and serve them to individuals who are most likely to respond based on 
their actual behaviour or even their psychological profile or current state. 

In the remainder, we purposely refer to the concept as algorithmic 
“persuasion,” and not as algorithmic “advertising,” as we believe that other 
communication fields, such as corporate or political communication also 
use data, algorithms, tools and infrastructures to persuade individuals 
(such as online social media platforms) (see, e.g., Helberger et al., 2021). 
Therefore, the knowledge on how algorithmic persuasion works in the 
domain of advertising can—and needs to—be applied and tested in other 
communication fields as well. At the same time, persuasive communication 
for commercial purposes has its own legal framework (aimed at empower- 
ing consumers to make autonomous and informed decisions) and ethical 
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implications. Therefore, the distinction between commercial communication 
and other communication fields is important. Hence, in this chapter, we 
focus on algorithmic persuasion in the communication context of consumers 
and brands. 

The aim of this chapter is to discuss the empirical and theoretical 
knowledge on algorithmic persuasion with a focus on the domain of interac- 
tions between brands and consumers, based on research conducted by 
ASCOR researchers and in ASCoR’s Persuasion & New Media Technologies 
group, in particular. We do so along the lines of an input—process—output 
model building on our group’s past research to reflect on theoretical and 
methodological developments in the field. We also provide avenues for 
future research. 


Empirical findings 


We believe that algorithmic persuasion can best be understood via an 
input—process—output model. ASCoR researchers have introduced the 
algorithmic persuasion framework (APF) which consists of five conceptual 
components: input, algorithm, persuasion attempt, persuasion process, and 
persuasion effects (see Figure 11.1) (Zarouali, Boerman, et al., 2022). 

In short, the framework addresses how data variables serve as input 
for different algorithmic techniques and algorithmic objectives, which 
influences the manifestations of algorithm-mediated persuasion at- 
tempts, informing how such attempts are processed and their intended 
and unintended persuasive effects. Unique about algorithmic persua- 
sion is that it is a circular process. Via “feedback loops” the effects of a 
particular “persuasion attempt” becomes new input for future persuasion 
attempts that ultimately reinforces or alters algorithmic systems. As a 
simple example, imagine that a gambling brand has collected data on 
their consumers including on how they spend prize money, and that this 
brand develops a TikTok video or an Instagram ad for their online gambling 
services. It decides, based on their consumer profiles, to create different 
versions communicating the different possible ways to spend the prize 
money. Next, these data are combined with data and algorithms of the 
advertising platform (e.g., TikTok or Meta) and is used to deliver the ad 
with the specific ad claims to different consumer groups so that the claims 
are in line with the consumer profiles. Then, platform users through their 
interactions with the ads provide data that can serve as input to further 
optimise this persuasive strategy: their clicks, viewing time, and visits 
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Figure 11.1. The Algorithmic Persuasion Framework 


to the gambling website provide insight in which consumer (groups) are 
susceptible to which ad claim, which allows the further refinement of 
consumer profiles for future persuasion attempts. 

Below, we use the APF as a conceptual overview to summarise our re- 
search. An extensive discussion of the model itself and how it can be used 
to test specific hypotheses can be found in Zarouali, Boerman, et al. (2022). 
Generally, a combination of traditional communication science methods as 
well as more innovative research methods such as different types of (big) 
data that are offered by new media technologies are used. 

The key input variable in algorithmic persuasion is data. A common 
distinction made is between zero- (voluntarily provided by consumers), 
first- (collected by the brand/advertiser), second- (collected by another party 
in the persuasion process, such as a platform), and third-party data (e.g., 
collected by a party that is not involved in the persuasion process, such as 
a data broker) (see, e.g., Yun et al., 2020). Other distinctions are also made, 
such as between explicit data (i.e., wittingly disclosed by online media user) 
and implicit data (i.e., compilation and/or inferences from data). Implicit 
data, for instance, refer to personality traits that can be inferred based on 
interactions on social media (likes and shares) and the language a person 
uses, or their emotional states. While such inferences are commonly used 
in the industry as input for algorithmic persuasion, they can also be applied 
in persuasion research. For example, Zarouali, Dobber, et al. (2022), in 
collaboration with the industry, applied such inference algorithms in their 
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research and concluded that individuals are more strongly persuaded by 
ads that match their inferred personality traits. 

All these data are used to create and deliver personalised persuasive 
content to individuals. We define personalisation as “the strategic creation, 
modification, and adaptation of content and distribution to optimise the fit 
with personal characteristics, interests, preferences, communication styles, 
and behaviors” (Bol et al., 2018, p. 373). ASCoR research has shown that 
personalising advertising content and delivery increases its effectiveness 
(e.g., Kruikemeier et al., 2016; Maslowska et al., 2016; Segijn & Voorveld, 
2021; Walrave et al., 2018; Zarouali, Dobber, et al., 2020; Zhang, Voorveld, 
et al., 2023; for an overview, see Boerman et al., 2017), but at the same time 
consumers experience it as a privacy violation and see potential for algo- 
rithmic manipulation (Boerman et al., 2017; de Keyzer et al., 2022; Limpf & 
Voorveld, 2015; Segijn, Strycharz, et al., 2021; Strycharz et al., 2019; Zhang, 
Voorveld, et al., 2023). 

While all these data are considered personal, media users do not perceive 
them as equally personal or privacy sensitive. This also depends on the type 
of data and the type of organisation with which the data is shared (Smit et 
al., 2014). More specifically, ads that use less individual-specific and private 
data (such as browsing behaviour) are perceived to be more acceptable 
than ads that use more individual-specific and private information (such 
as name and email content) (Boerman et al., 2021). 

Algorithms and persuasion techniques are another key component in 
algorithmic persuasion, next to data, and they represent the process through 
which data is used to influence individuals. A lot has been written about 
the black box nature of algorithms (e.g., Kitchin, 2017). For the domain of 
interactions between brands and consumers, at least three aspects related to 
algorithms’ hidden nature are vital. Algorithms challenge people’s awareness 
or knowledge about (1) the fact that they are being persuaded, because the 
commercial intent is often unclear, (2) how they are being persuaded, because 
people rarely have any knowledge of the persuasive practices and algorithms 
employed, and (3) by whom they are being persuaded, because algorithmic 
persuasion reflects a form of human-machine communication which makes 
it difficult for individuals to discern the source of a persuasion attempt 
(e.g., for a conceptual discussion on source orientation in human-chatbot 
communication, see van der Goot, 2022). Empirical research done outside 
ASCoR has shown that only a limited part of the population is aware of 
algorithms and understands what is happening (Eslami et al., 2015; Gran 
et al., 2021). Survey research at our group has indeed shown a low level of 
understanding on the use of data and algorithms in persuasion (Smit et 
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al., 2014; Voorveld et al., 2023), while innovative online tracking of how 
individuals control use of their data for persuasion demonstrated that 
once aware, the majority of consumers opt-out from being exposed to such 
persuasion (Strychayz et al., 2019). 

However, awareness is only a small part of the literacy that is needed 
for consumers to be able to effectively cope with algorithmic persuasion 
according to the persuasion knowledge model (PKM) (Friestadt & Wright, 
1994), critical evaluations and effective coping skills are needed, too. Recent 
empirical work showed that different groups of people can be identified 
with regards to their cognitive understanding of algorithmic persuasion, 
affective beliefs about it, and coping mechanisms (Voorveld et al., 2023): 
the “Control Paradox,” “Fatigued,” “Unwitting but Critical,” and “Skilled 
and Critical.” 

Perceptions with regard to data and algorithms logically influence 
processing and effects of algorithmic persuasion on individual consum- 
ers. When consumers realise that their data have been used to create or 
deliver an ad, the ad can be experienced as a surveillance episode, i.e., a 
directly observable instance of data collection (Strycharz & Segijn, 2022). 
For example, when an ad is closely related to a conversation one has had, 
it may make them think that the information on the conversation has 
been collected and analysed by advertisers (Frick et al., 2021). The use of 
algorithms for persuasive communication may make it more likely that 
individuals experience persuasion attempts as such a surveillance episode 
because algorithms make the personalisation of persuasive messages more 
fine-grained and advanced. Using qualitative research, ASCoR researchers 
have showed that the most common folk theory that consumers hold when 
it comes to surveillance is that commercial companies do everything for 
financial gains. At the same time, people have rather detailed ideas about 
the sources, purposes, and mechanisms involved (Zhang et al., 2021). These 
ideas are likely affecting the way consumers process an ad as negative 
reactions to data collection can spill over to advertising effects, negatively 
impacting ad effectiveness (Strycharz & Segijn, 2022). 

Therefore, there is a new avenue of research at ASCoR that focuses on 
so-called surveillance responses, i.e., cognitive, affective, and behavioural 
responses to algorithmic persuasion that go beyond the ad itself. Regarding 
cognitive responses to data use for persuasion, research has shown that 
people have both positive and negative beliefs (Zhang et al., 2021). When 
it comes to consumer behaviour, data-driven advertising might lead to 
a situation in which consumers change their behaviour to control what 
behavioural information can be collected about them—so-called chilling 
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effects (Biichi et al., 2022). In the context of advertising, chilling effects 
can, for example, include not visiting websites that collect data, or not 
using technology that is perceived as collecting data (e.g., smart devices). 
Experimental research at ASCoR has shown that data-driven advertising 
may lead to behavioural change, especially for consumers concerned about 
their privacy (Strycharz & Segijn, 2023). As chilling effects may undermine 
individual autonomy and well-being, research on the role of advertising in 
driving such behavioural change is highly societally relevant. 

In sum, there is ample empirical research done to illustrate the different 
elements of the APF, but there is also a lot of interesting issues to explore in 
the future. We discuss these next steps, after summarising our contributions 
to theory and practice. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


ASCoR research provides theoretical models that guide the conceptualisation 
and research on persuasion in the context of continuous developments 
in new media technologies, and specifically in the context of algorithm- 
mediated communications. Next to the theoretical paper that introduced 
the APF that helps to conceptualise the phenomenon and that we discussed 
in the previous section (Zarouali, Boerman, et al., 2022), the automated 
brand-generated content (ABC) model (van Noort et al., 2020) helps to 
conceptualise algorithmic persuasion. The ABC model argues that not only 
consumer data but also brand data can be used as inputs for algorithms to 
serve short- and long-term persuasive goals. This model addresses the notion 
that in a data-driven marketing environment, the focus is on short-term 
effects (e.g., clicks, likes, and shares conversions), and the optimisation of 
content for each and every individual. In this optimalisation process, the 
way the brand is represented may vary from one consumer to the next. This 
is problematic for the brand as it dilutes brand identity, which consequently 
may jeopardise brand trust (and consumers who are less inclined to share 
their personal data). It may ignore or violate the communication of brand 
values that help relationship building, but not on long-term effects on brand 
perceptions. Therefore, this model proposes to balance the use of brand 
and consumer data, and long- and short-term impact goals of automated 
brand communication. 

Lastly, literature reviews that were written on brand communication in 
social media (Voorveld, 2019), online behavioural advertising (Boerman et 
al., 2017), personalised communication (Eisend et al., 2023), and dataveillance 
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(Strycharz & Segijn, 2022) help to conceptualise the phenomenon of algo- 
rithmic persuasion and to understand consumers’ responses towards it. 

In our vision academic research not only makes theoretical contributions 
but ideally addresses and combats societal issues, too. Therefore, we actively 
contribute to society and practice by applying valorisation principles in 
our research. This means that we actively share our insights with societal 
partners and regulatory bodies, including the Authority for Consumers and 
Markets (ACM), and with communication professionals, for example, via the 
Dutch Foundation for Scientific Research on Commercial Communication 
(SWOCC). ASCoR researchers have good working contacts with different 
types of professional organisations, for example, platform media agencies, 
the Association of Advertisers (BvA), the Society for Advertising (GvR), and 
the Dutch Direct Marketing Association (DDMA). Some concrete examples 
in the past year: ASCoR researchers authored a policy report on vulnerable 
consumers and algorithms for the European Commission, they wrote a 
chapter for communication professionals on algorithmic persuasion in 
the Marketingfacts Yearbook, and they take part in the jury of an impor- 
tant advertising prize, the Advertiser's Jury of the Netherlands (Stichting 
Adverteerdersjury Nederland, SAN). 


Next steps 


Future research plans around the topic of algorithmic persuasion can be 
categorised in four different themes: Adaptation of existing persuasion 
theories, mis- and disinformation, rethink vulnerabilities, and algorithmic 
persuasion across domains and disciplines. 


Adaption of existing persuasion theories 


ASCOR researchers are currently reflecting on whether in the realm of 
algorithm-mediated communication we need new theories on persuasion 
processes between brands and consumers like the APF that helped us to 
conceptualise the phenomenon. For example, key theories on persuasion 
like the PKM (Friestadt & Wright, 1994) are challenged now algorithms 
are involved. According to this model, and other communication models, 
consumer knowledge on persuasion techniques “helps [people] identify how, 
when, and why marketers try to influence them” (p. 1), which helps them to 
cope with covert persuasion attempts like algorithmic persuasion. However, 
ASCoR research repeatedly showed that consumer knowledge on data 
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collection does not result in empowerment per se (e.g., Strycharz et al., 2019). 
Also, algorithms are very complex, which makes it hard to communicate 
about it in a clear and understandable way (Senftleben et al., 2021). 
Moreover, another reason why the PKM should potentially be updated is 
that it is not a dynamic model in which the key elements of the model “agent/ 
source,” “tactics,” and “topic” influence and follow each other. According to 
the PKM, a person needs to have knowledge on agent/source, tactics, and 
topic and that this helps to cope with a persuasion attempt. Algorithms 
change the fundamental principle of this process. If algorithms register 
that a person likes (or ignores) a certain topic, algorithms can change the 
topic and tactics, and even sources/agents (i-e., which influencer or brand 
is shown in a person’s feed) of the persuasive attempt (Voorveld, 2022). 
The traditional PKM does not account for these dynamics and, therefore, 
a new, adapted persuasion theory is needed (van Noort & Meppelink, 2021). 


Mis- and disinformation 


A prominent and pressing issue is that new technologies like AI and algo- 
rithms can be used to manipulate persuasive content. Mis- and disinforma- 
tion in the context of algorithmic persuasion is present in the form of, for 
example, fake advertising. Such advertising can be defined as brand-related 
content spread by an individual or a brand pretending to be a different, 
genuine brand with the purpose of deceiving consumers. The questions arise: 
What do consumers need in order to cope with such deceptive attempts? and 
How can new media technology or other technologies such as blockchain 
technology—i.e., “a means for storing information and transactions in 
secure, decentralized manner” (Peres et al., 2023, p. 1)— empower consumers 
to distinguish fake from real information? 


Rethink vulnerabilities 


Unintended and unwanted consequences of (algorithm-mediated) persua- 
sion is another pressing issue that ASCoR researchers are focusing on. In 
this respect a pressing issue is the need to rethink the concept of vulnerable 
audiences in relation to persuasive communication. A new definition of 
digital vulnerability that was developed in cooperation between our team 
members and academics at the University of Amsterdam’s Institute for Infor- 
mation Law (IViR) is “a universal state of defencelessness and susceptibility 
to (the exploitation of) power imbalances that are the result of increasing 
automation of commerce, datafied consumer-seller relations, and the very 
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architecture of digital marketplaces” (Helberger et al., 2022, p. 176). Tradition- 
ally, consumer groups like elderly and younger audiences are seen as most 
vulnerable, but in a digital and algorithm-driven context this is changing. 
The individualised and self-learning nature of algorithmic persuasion makes 
it possible to exploit the vulnerability of specific individuals in trying to 
influence them in an unprecedented and powerful way (Susser, 2019). These 
individuals do not necessarily belong to groups that have traditionally been 
defined as vulnerable. For persuasive communication scholars this brings 
a question of defining and empirically identifying individuals particularly 
vulnerable to algorithmic persuasion and the potential harms it can inflict. 


Algorithmic persuasion across domains and disciplines 


Furthermore, the omnipresence of algorithmic persuasion in all com- 
munication fields and in all media drives future research on algorithmic 
persuasion. For example, a pressing issue is to what extent processes and 
effect of algorithm-mediated persuasive communication can be generalised 
to other communication domains (including corporate, political, and health 
communication). This is important as it is known that current insights 
cannot simply be generalised across communication domains (e.g., health, 
politics, advertising). People differentiate between these communication 
contexts and, for example, make different trade-offs between privacy and the 
advantages of algorithm-mediated communication depending on the context 
(e.g., de Keyzer et al., 2022) and this influences the impact of algorithmic 
persuasion across domains. Hence, research is needed that embeds the 
effects of algorithmic persuasion on individuals and society in different 
communication domains. As findings show that consumers are not literate 
about algorithms in marketing communications (Voorveld et al., 2023) 
and that it is difficult to increase algorithmic literacy in this domain, the 
questions may arise (1) whether in political campaigning voters understand 
algorithmic processes, (2) should be empowered to recognise why they are 
exposed to political messages, and (3) should be legally protected against 
algorithmic persuasion just as consumers are. Given that for other domains, 
different laws and regulations apply, collaborating with other domains 
within the communication science discipline is needed. Also, extending 
existing collaborations with IViR is crucial here. 

At the same time, we should focus on the potential of algorithmic persua- 
sion to solve pressing societal issues, and to reduce or even bridge gaps 
within society. Such issues can be related to climate change, inequality, 
and health, including gambling and smoking cessation, problematic alcohol 
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consumption, and being overweight. As an example: Algorithm-based 
recommender systems in the food domain (applied on food websites but also 
in apps of major online grocery stores recommending recipes to consumers) 
could be a useful tool to persuade people towards a more healthy food 
consumption pattern by identifying and overcoming barriers regarding 
healthy food choice, and recommending healthy food that are within the 
consumer’s latitude of acceptance (Starke et al., 2023). Investigating the 
potential of algorithm-mediated persuasion to address pressing societal 
issues automatically means that it is necessary to collaborate with other 
disciplines and societal partners. 

A final challenge is the constantly changing media landscape, fuelled by 
rapid technological developments. As a result, we constantly need to reflect 
on whether existing theory and knowledge fit these new developments in 
media technology. At the same time we should anticipate such developments 
in media technology and proactively inform society at large about possible 
intended and unintended persuasion processes and effects, even when such 
developments are still in their infancy. In this respect we believe the Internet 
of Things (IoT) is one of the major developments in media. Algorithms are 
part of all mediated communication, including websites, search engines, 
and social media, but also smart TVs, billboards, and so-called “smart” 
objects (e.g., the voice-driven Google Assistant or Amazon’s Alexa). Such 
smart media and devices are on the rise and are increasingly connected 
to each other. Therefore, a final topic that will be on the agenda is how to 
understand algorithmic persuasion in a context of IoT, a world in which not 
just documents (images, text, information) are hyperlinked, and people are 
linked to each other (social media), but in which devices are also connected. 
In this context, the role that connected devices will play in persuasion and 
in our understanding of persuasive processes becomes central. 
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Abstract 

Humans increasingly communicate with machines, such as chatbots 
and social robots. This has given rise to the field of human-machine 
communication. Since the second half of the 2010s, ASCoR researchers 
have embraced research on human-machine communication and studied 
communicating machines both from a theoretical and an empirical 
perspective. This chapter first highlights selected theoretical contribu- 
tions of ASCoR researchers to human-machine communication and 
then outlines insights gained by empirical studies on conversational 
agents, social robots, as well as artificial intelligence more generally. The 
chapter subsequently identifies key empirical and theoretical challenges 
encountered by ASCoR researchers and concludes with a brief outline of 
two important issues for future research. 


Keywords: technology, artificial intelligence, chatbots, human-robot 
interaction, automation 


Introduction 


Communication research has traditionally focused on interpersonal, comput- 
er-mediated, and mass communication. All these types of communication 
deal with communication between at least two humans (Guzman, 2018). In 
recent years, however, machines have become sophisticated enough to engage 
in meaningful communication with humans (Hepp, 2020), not least because of 
groundbreaking developments in machine learning and artificial intelligence. 
Responding to a broader “non-human turn’ in intellectual endeavours in the 
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social sciences and humanities (Grusin, 2015), which gravitate away from 
a primary focus on exclusively human phenomena as research subjects, 
communication scholars have, therefore, started to embrace human—machine 
communication (HMC) as an additional field of research (Guzman & Lewis, 
2020). In this context, researchers have not only started to study the processes 
and effects of HMC but have also developed theoretical frameworks to do so. 

Roughly since the second half of the 2010s, researchers in the Amsterdam 
School of Communication Research (ASCoR) have also turned toward 
studying HMC, dealing with various types of communicating machines, 
such as conversational agents, social robots, as well as artificial intelligence 
more broadly. This chapter highlights and summarises selected theoretical 
underpinnings of this research; describes its empirical contributions to our 
understanding of HMC; and identifies important empirical and theoretical 
challenges encountered by ASCoR researchers and HMC scholars more 
broadly. The chapter concludes with a brief outline of two important issues 
for future research. In its focus on ASCoR research, the chapter mainly 
features studies by ASCoR researchers and thus represents the HMC lit- 
erature selectively. 


Theoretical and conceptual underpinning 


As a nascent field of research, HMC research needs to demarcate itself 
from other fields and, at the same time, develop theoretical frameworks 
that guide its research. Based on earlier work (Gunkel, 2012; Guzman, 2018) 
and focusing on social robots, Peter and Kiihne (2018), for example, have 
argued that the study of communicating machines, such as social robots, 
distinguishes human communication research from other fields in com- 
munication research in at least three ways: First, studying communicating 
machines questions traditional notions of the communication partner. 
Whereas communication research typically assumes that communication 
partners are human, HMC research explicitly posits that machines can be 
our communication partners and, by extension, that humans and machines 
can engage in interactions that are meaningful to the humans involved. 
Second, when we study how humans communicate with machines, we 
question long-standing notions of the medium. The medium is no longer 
the object that transmits a human-made message (as it is typical of mass 
communication), but becomes itself a subject with which humans com- 
municate (see also Zhao, 2006). Third, according to Peter and Kiihne (2018), 
the study of communicating machines forces us to reconsider the limits 
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of communication because the boundaries of HMC may no longer equal 
those of haman—human communication. Machines may be, for example, 
superior to humans in how they process and retrieve information. This 
may inevitably change how we communicate—and what we define as the 
boundaries of communication. HMC may thus both challenge and extend 
how we think and conceptualise communication. 

Several scholars have also called for the development of theoretical frame- 
works that focus on the specificities of human communication research (e.g., 
Fox & Gambino, 2021; Peter et al., 2019). An important step into this direction 
is the work on the “computers are social actors” (CASA) framework (Nass & 
Moon, 2000). This framework posits that if a “computer's cues are sufficient 
for humans to attribute humanness to it, we then mindlessly apply scripts 
from human—human interaction to the human-computer interaction” 
(Westerman et al., 2020, p. 396). Scholars, however, have criticised CASA 
for its anthropocentric bias (Gambino et al., 2020), and have extended its 
scope, for example, by specifying its propositions and generalising it to 
“media as social actors” (Lombard & Xu, 2021). In this context, van der 
Goot and Etzrodt (in press) have recently attempted to contextualise CASA 
theoretically. The authors contrast the original media equation paradigm, 
from which CASA developed (Reeves & Nass, 1996), with what they call, 
based on Turkle’s (2007) work, the “media evocation paradigm.” The media 
equation paradigm assumes that people equate media and machines with 
people if these media and machines provide social cues. As a result, people 
treat them mindlessly as if they were social actors (van der Goot & Etzrodt, 
in press). The media evocation paradigm, in contrast, proposes that media, 
and communicating machines, in particular, have an ambiguous ontological 
status somewhere between the animate and the inanimate and between 
thing and person. Asa result, media and machines evoke mindful responses 
in which we rethink what a social actor is. In this view, machines are social 
actors to which/whom people respond socially (van der Goot & Etzrodt, in 
press). According to van der Goot and Etzrodt (in press), explicating the two 
paradigms more systematically may not only improve the rigor of theorising 
in HMC research, but also our understanding of social responses to machines. 

Scholars have emphasised that research on HMC is often impaired 
by conceptual inconsistencies (e.g., Peter et al., 2019; van der Goot, 2022; 
van Straten, Peter, & Kiihne, 2020). While some variation in the use of 
(the same) concepts may be understandable given the interdisciplinary 
roots of HMC research, it does reduce the comparability of studies and 
hampers cumulative research insights. Against this background, various 
researchers have started to clarify crucial concepts in HMC. Focusing on 
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anthropomorphism, Kühne and Peter (2023), for example, have argued that 
previous conceptualisations of the construct tended to conflate antecedents 
and consequences with defining dimensions of anthropomorphism, which 
renders the concept’s scope and content fuzzy. As an alternative and based 
on a theory of mind framework, they suggest that anthropomorphism can 
be seen as “attributing thinking, feeling, perceiving, desiring, and choosing” 
to communicating machines, such as social robots (Kühne & Peter, 2023, 
p. 42). Next to clarifying widely used concepts, ASCoR scholars have also 
turned their attention to somewhat neglected concepts. Van der Goot (2022), 
for instance, has emphasised that a broader understanding of how people 
respond to communicating machines requires a stronger focus on source 
orientation, that is, whether people orient themselves toward the manifest 
machine as the source of communication or toward latent sources, such as 
algorithms or the producers of the machines. 

Researchers have observed that conceptualisation problems not only 
affect the constructs with which they try to understand HMC but also the 
very objects they aim to study. Addressing unclarities in the definition of 
a rapidly spreading category of communicating machines— intelligent 
assistants like Amazon’s Alexa of Microsoft’s Cortana—Shaikh (2023) 
has reviewed their evolution and existing definitions and concluded that 
such assistants can only be labelled intelligent when they are powered by 
artificial intelligence, interact with users, and assist them in various tasks. 
Similarly, Peter et al. (2019) distinguished social robots from advanced toys 
according to whether (1) they feature sensors, software control, interactivity, 
movement, embodiment, and energy; (2) the extent to which each of these 
features is present; and (3) their need for connectivity to function. 

Overall, HMC scholars have proactively dealt with the theoretical and 
conceptual problems that the study of communicating machines entails. 
Although the field has progressed, researchers are confronted with at least 
two challenges. First, the technologies that drive communicating machines, 
notably machine learning and artificial intelligence, develop rapidly and 
often unpredictably, as do the ways in which people use and understand 
these technologies. What scholars study—the technology, the user, and 
the interplay between both—is thus subject to permanent change. Second, 
communicating machines themselves present us with hitherto unasked 
questions, for example, about their ontological and moral status. Accordingly, 
people may lack adequate ways of verbalising what they encounter in HMC 
and scholars may lack theories and concepts of how to investigate it best 
(van der Goot & Etzrodt, in press). How scholars study HMC thus requires 
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theoretical and conceptual discussions that go beyond the field itself and 
require input from other disciplines, such as engineering and philosophy. 


Empirical findings 


As the number of communicating machines and their functionalities is 
increasing quickly, it remains difficult to single out the key lines of re- 
search in HMC. Two currently thriving research areas, however, centre on 
conversational agents and social robots. A third area deals with artificial 
intelligence more generally. 


Conversational agents 


A conversational agent can be defined as “any dialogue system that conducts 
natural language processing (NLP) and responds automatically using human 
language” (Griffing, 2022). When a conversational agent is disembodied, 
it can be text-based (i.e., chatbot) or voice-based (e.g., Siri). When a con- 
versational agent is embodied, it can be graphically (i.e., on screens) or 
physically embodied (Griffing, 2022; see also Araujo, 2018). Researchers have 
predominantly dealt with disembodied conversational agents, typically in 
the form of chatbots (Følstad et al., 2021), focusing, for instance, on younger 
and older users (van der Goot & Pilgrim, 2020; Wald et al., 2023) as well as 
on political and commercial use contexts (Ischen et al., 2022; van der Goot 
et al., 2021; Zarouali et al., 2021). 

While current research is diverse, three main lines permeate studies on 
conversational agents. A first line of research centres on the antecedents of 
the use of conversational agents. People’s acceptance and use of a technology 
along with the question of what predicts it have been long-standing foci in 
technology research (Davis, 1989) and have also generated attention among 
researchers of conversational agents. In their survey-based research among 
families with small children, Wald et al. (2023), for example, found that the 
use of voice-based assistants is primarily hedonically motivated: Parents 
want to have fun when they use devices like Google Assistant with their 
children. In a teamwork setting, however, the use of voice-based assistants 
seems more functionally motivated. When under time pressure, teams use 
voice-based intelligent assistants more often than when they are not under 
time pressure, as Shaikh and Cruz (2022) showed in an experimental lab 
study. 
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The use of customer service chatbots is also mainly functional. Qualita- 
tive interview studies indicated that both older and younger people use 
such chatbots to receive answers to their queries in an easy and efficient 
manner (van der Goot & Pilgrim, 2020) and expect the interaction to be 
informative, fast, and friendly (van der Goot et al., 2021). The intended use 
of chatbots for sensitive purposes, such as mental health, finally, seems to 
be more complex. Based on an online survey among LGBTQIA+ individuals, 
Henkel et al. (2023) found that chatbot use is more likely when the chatbot 
is expected to perform well. In contrast, when people expect the chatbot 
to be difficult to use, they are less likely to use it. Characteristics such as 
an individual's willingness to self-disclose to a chatbot and the influence 
of significant others also increases the intention to use a chatbot (Henkel 
et al., 2023). 

A second line of research on conversational agents investigates how 
they are experienced and perceived. Researchers often focus on concepts 
such as anthropomorphism, social presence, or interactivity, that are 
also theoretically important to other research on HMC. For instance, an 
online experiment comparing a chatbot and website unexpectedly found 
that the two did not differ in their perceived anthropomorphism and 
interactivity. The chatbot, however, was experienced as more enjoyable 
than the website (Ischen, Araujo, van Noort, et al., 2020). In another online 
experiment, a text-based chatbot was surprisingly seen as more human-like 
than a voice-based agent (Ischen et al., 2022). Not all text-based chatbots, 
however, perform equally: Araujo (2018) found in an experiment that a 
more human-like chatbot yielded higher levels of anthropomorphism 
than a machine-like chatbot. Interestingly, the effect on (mindless) an- 
thropomorphism declined when the human-like chatbot was described 
as Al-powered. Social presence remained unaffected by the chatbot’s 
human-like or machine-like character (Araujo, 2018). One explanation of 
the somewhat unexpected findings may be that users, at least of customer 
service chatbots, still seem to be frustrated by the limited functionality of 
chatbots (van der Goot et al., 2021; van der Goot & Pilgrim, 2020), which 
may affect the extent to which people experience them as human-like 
and socially present. 

A third line of research on conversational agents deals with their effects. 
In a commercial context, a text-based chatbot was found to positively influ- 
ence people's attitude toward a brand and their purchase intention because 
it was seen as more human-like than a voice-based agent (Ischen et al., 
2022). Similarly, when people encountered a human-like chatbot rather 
than a machine-like chatbot, they disclosed more personal information and 
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adhered more to its recommendations because they perceived it as more 
human-like and had fewer privacy concerns with it. The results, however, 
were the same when compared to a website as another experiment showed 
(Ischen, Araujo, Voorveld, et al., 2020). In a news context, by contrast, a news 
chatbot was more persuasive than a website article. In an experimental 
study, people accepted a counter-attitudinal article more easily when the 
chatbot provided the information. They also considered the information 
more credible because they (mindlessly) anthropomorphised the chatbot 
more than the website (Zarouali et al., 2021). 


Social robots 


Research on social robots has only advanced in the past 20 years or so. As 
a young and interdisciplinary field, dominant lines of research have yet to 
emerge, but some topics have attracted considerable research attention. 
Largely based on Peter (2022), we sketch research on the acceptance of, and 
relationship formation with, social robots. In our focus on ASCoR research, 
we limit ourselves to research done among children. 

Similar to research on conversational agents, the question of when 
users accept social robots has become more central in research as so- 
cial robots have become more widely accessible. Research that studied 
children’s acceptance of social robots by surveying them before or after 
interactions with social robots has shown that children look primarily for 
hedonic gratifications in social robots. For children, social robots seem 
to be an object of play while social and informational gratifications are 
less important (de Jong et al., 2019; de Jong et al., 2021). However, prior 
to interacting with them, children hardly know what to expect from 
social robots (de Jong et al., 2019). Instead, children’s intention to accept 
a robot is largely associated with more stable predictors, notably their 
general attitude toward robots, hedonic attitudes, as well as injunctive 
and descriptive norms about robot use (de Jong et al., 2022). Although 
children’s acceptance of social robots is initially very high, it decays 
quickly, with a sharp drop after two weeks of acquiring a robot. Many 
children alternate between using and not using a robot, largely because 
robots face the competition of other toys and devices in children’s (digital) 
environment (de Jong, 2022, ch. 5). 

Social robots can affect various learning outcomes in children (e.g., 
prosocial behaviour) (Peter et al., 2021). The emergence of child—robot 
relationships is seen as crucial in this context and has been studied ina 
series of experiments. For example, similar to interpersonal relationships, 
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child—robot relationships can be intensified when a robot asks a child 
questions. At the same time, a robot’s self-disclosure reduced children’s 
perceptions of the robot as being able to understand their feelings (van 
Straten et al., 2022). Likewise, when a robot specifically described itself, 
children perceived it as less similar to themselves (van Straten et al., 2021). 
Whereas self-disclosure and self-description are crucial to interpersonal 
relationships, neither affected the process of child—robot relationship forma- 
tion itself. However, when children were informed about a robot’s lack of 
human psychological abilities, either by a researcher or by a robot itself, 
child—robot relationship formation decreased (van Straten et al., 2023; van 
Straten, Peter, Kühne, et al., 2020), which supports calls for responsible 
robotics and ethics by design (see, e.g., de Pagter, 2023). 


Artificial intelligence 


Artificial intelligence (AI) largely drives the development of communicat- 
ing machines and can be defined as “the study, understanding, and building 
of intelligent agents which can receive percepts from their environment(s), 
adapt, and act rationally, and make changes to their environments” (Shaikh, 
2023, p. 784; see also de Vreese, 2024, this book). Given the far-reaching 
societal consequences of AI, ASCoR researchers have started to deal with 
people's attitudes toward AI. Based on a scenario-based survey experiment, 
Araujo et al. (2020), for instance, showed that people see risks in the use of 
AI in automated decision-making and doubt its fairness and usefulness. 
At the same time, people seem to evaluate automated decisions as equal 
to, or even better than, decisions by human experts. Using the same data, 
Helberger et al. (2020) found that automated decision-making is also 
considered as fairer than decisions taken by experts. To substantiate this 
judgement, people particularly rely on their assessment of the negative role 
of emotions in human decision-making and of the perceived objective (i.e., 
data-driven) character of automated decision-making, notably when it is 
correctly programmed (Helberger et al., 2020). Based on a content analysis 
of English-language media on the use of AI in the newsroom, Moran and 
Shaikh (2022) found opposing views among members of news organisations 
and journalists: News organisations see AI mostly as a cost-saving way 
of dealing with enormous amounts of information, which may enable 
journalist to do more substantive work. Journalists, in contrast, consider 
the products that AI generates to be of low quality and are worried about 
badly informed news consumers, while, simultaneously, they fear for 
their jobs. 
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All the research described in the previous sub-sections deals with advanced 
communicating machines or sophisticated technologies that rapidly change. 
ASCoR researchers have taken up this challenge and enriched our knowledge 
about antecedents of chatbot and robot acceptance and use; about people’s 
perceptions of chatbots and social robots; and about the effects that chatbots 
and social robots have on issues as diverse as consumer behaviour, news 
reception, and relationship formation. We also start to recognise that people 
may have diverse, and even contradictory, attitudes toward technologies 
powered by AI. 

At the same time, studying quickly changing communicating machines 
necessarily leads to “snapshot findings’—insights that are inevitably affected 
by the features and functionalities of a machine at a given point of time 
and, as a result, are often inconsistent and difficult to compare. While we 
understand, for example, that the acceptance and use of communicating 
machines depend, in their hedonic or functional orientation, on the context, 
we are still left with rather broad attitudes and norms as predictors of such 
acceptance and use. Similarly, although the importance of concepts such 
as social presence and notably anthropomorphism has been demonstrated 
repeatedly, it is still hard to pinpoint the exact features in communicating 
machines that increase or decrease them. Finally, compared to only a few 
years ago, we know now much more about the effects of conversational 
agents and social robots. However, many of these effects are based on the 
limited social abilities of these machines and we consequently lack insights 
into what communicating machines do with human sociality and human 
relationships more broadly. Overall, then, there is an urgent need for ongoing 
empirical research on HMC along with a keen eye on important technological 
developments. 


Next steps: Development of a research infrastructure and an 
ethical framework 


As research on HMC is still an emerging field, scholars have noted several 
problems in the field, ranging from methodological issues to theoretical 
challenges to cultural bias (e.g., Følstad et al., 2021; Peter et al., 2019). Partly 
in response to such current obstacles in the field, researchers have proposed 
avenues, or complete agendas, for future research on chatbots (Følstad et al., 
2021), social robots (Peter & van Straten, in press), and AI and communication 
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(Guzman & Lewis, 2020; van der Goot & Etzrodt, in press). We agree with the 
suggestions that these researchers have made and support the turn toward 
more programmatic research on HMC. In this context, we believe that two 
basic aspects of HMC research deserve particular attention. 

First, whenever communicating machines need to really act in studies 
(like in the studies on chatbots and social robots presented above), research 
is technologically demanding and resource intensive. We, therefore, need 
to establish research infrastructures that are easy to use and at the same 
time affordable. An example is the development of the Conversational Agent 
Research Toolkit (CART) (Araujo, 2020), with which researchers can rather 
easily create text-based chatbots for research. Research on social robots 
would also benefit from similar developments. Currently, researchers of 
social robots either rely on robots created in robotics institutes (e.g., Kaspar, 
University of Hertfordshire) or on commercially available, but often expen- 
sive robots (e.g., Nao, SoftBank). Findings, however, may depend heavily on 
the different types of robots used. A more homogenous infrastructure both 
in chatbot and social robot research may greatly advance the comparability 
of studies and the cumulative insights they generate. 

Second, in the context of questions about the ontological status of com- 
municating machines (van der Goot & Etzrodt, in press), researchers also face 
questions about the ethics of these machines and doing research with them. 
We, therefore, need an ethical framework that guides researchers, notably 
when we study machines or technologies that feature novel functionalities 
that may conflict with traditional ethical boundaries (e.g., advanced data col- 
lection or cognitive possibilities). Specifically, we need to focus on ethics by 
design and the challenge of how communicating machines can be designed 
such that they meet ethical principles (Folstad et al., 2021). Moreover, we 
need to consider more strongly potential privacy and security problems when 
using communicating machines in research, as well as when it is justified 
to deceive people about the features of communicating machines (Følstad 
et al., 2021; Peter & van Straten, in press; van der Goot, 2022). 

As communicating machines become rapidly more advanced, communi- 
cation researchers have started to chart this new field of research. ASCoR 
researchers have dealt with many of the technologies and developments and 
contributed to a better understanding of fundamental issues and pressing 
problems, both theoretically and empirically. With the progress in AI, the 
key driver of communicating machines, accelerating rather than slowing 
down, research on how humans and machines communicate with each other 
will become even more important in the future, not only within ASCoR, 
but also in communication research more broadly. 
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13. How Artificial Intelligence Is 
Changing ASCoR’s Research 


Claes H. de Vreese 


Abstract 

Artifical intelligence is becoming an important theme in ASCoR research. 
ASCOoR researchers are studying public perceptions of AI, AI in recom- 
mender systems, AI and journalism, AI in chatbots, and AI in relation to 
mis- and disinformation. Meanwhile, AI is also being leveraged methodo- 
logically in research. Research on AI-related topics are often carried out 
in larger interdisciplinary projects with colleagues in, for example, the 
University of Amsterdam’s Institute for Information Law (IViR). 


Keywords: recommender systems, large language models, journalism, 
media, trust 


Introduction: The arr-AI-val of AI research 


The impact of artificial intelligence (AI) as an object of study and as 
methods deployed has become notable in the communication science field 
in recent years. Researchers across ASCoR are engaged in understanding 
these developments, both within and in conjunction with adjacent fields 
like law and media studies. AI in communication science has traditionally 
not been a central feature. In fact, despite the scientific attention to AI 
since the Second World War, Al research was scattered and it was not until 


ı “Artificial intelligence” is defined broadly by the European Union in its white paper and 
Al Actas a collection of technologies that combine data, algorithms, and computing power. It 
refers to a system’s ability to interpret data, to learn from such data, and to use those learnings 
to achieve specific goals and tasks through flexible adaptation (https://commission.europa.eu/ 
system/files/2020-02/commission-white-paper-artificial-intelligence-feb2020_en.pdf). 


de Vreese, C. H. (2024). How artificial intelligence is changing ASCoR’s research. In T. Araujo 
& P. Neijens (Eds.), Communication research into the digital society: Fundamental insights from 
the Amsterdam School of Communication Research (pp. 221-231). Amsterdam University Press. 
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the 1980s that the AI field had the features of a scientific discipline. As van 
den Besselaar and Leydesdorff (1996, p. 415), both affiliated with ASCoR 
for parts of their careers, concluded in an extensive bibliometric analysis, 
“AI has emerged as a set of journals with the characteristics of a discipline 
only since 1988.” 

In the communication science field research is now emerging. Only a 
bit more than a decade ago, Gunkel (2012, p. 1) called for attention to be 
paid specifically to AI and argued “that communication studies need to 
rework its basic framework in order to address and respond to the unique 
technological challenges and opportunities of the 21st century.” About a 
decade later, there was still only an emerging body of work, which led Nah 
et al. (2020, p. 369) to conclude that the intersection AI and communication 
“remains ripe for exploration.” 

Work in related areas such as human-machine communication (HMC), 
computer-mediated communication (CMC) meanwhile was sprawling and 
also influenced the research at ASCoR (see chapters by Neijens & Valkenburg, 
2024, and by Peter et al., 2024, in this volume, and earlier work by, e.g., 
Tanis & Postmes, 2003). However, research taking a starting point in AI 
techniques such as machine learning, natural language processing, large 
language models (LLMs), etc., and the ways in which messages are generated, 
modified, or augmented as part of self-learning systems has only recently 
emerged on the agenda. 

The potential impact of current developments is significant. Sundar 
(2020, p. 74) observes that developments in personalisation, algorithms, 
and machine learning “vastly enhances the ease and convenience of our 
media and communication experiences, but they have also raised significant 
concerns about privacy, transparency of technologies and human control 
over their operations.” These concerns are inherently interdisciplinary 
questions. This need for interdiscplinarity in addressing the concerns have 
also shaped the uptake of Al-related questions at ASCoR and the University 
of Amsterdam more widely, which will be discussed below. 

Ona more general level, Guzman and Lewis (2020) offer a clarifying take 
on the ways in which AI technologies affect the field of communication by 
distinguishing its functional, relational, and metaphysical aspects: They 
identify 


(1) the functional dimensions through which people make sense of these 
devices and applications as communicators, (2) the relational dynamics 
through which people associate with these technologies and, in turn, 
relate to themselves and others, and (3) the metaphysical implications 
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called up by blurring ontological boundaries surrounding what constitutes 


human, machine, and communication. 


Traces of all three aspects can be found in “ASCoR’s AI research.” 


Emerging AI trends at ASCoR 


ASCoR and wider UvA-based research focuses, without being comprehensive, 
on at least the following five areas: (1) public perceptions of AI, (2) AI in 
journalism, (3) advanced recommender systems, (4) chatbots, and (5) AI- 
driven mis- and disinformation research. These cover both the functional 
aspect (how citizens and users make sense of AI), the relational aspect 
(how citizens and user use and relate with these technologies) and the 
metaphysical aspect of what constitutes the human and the AI aspects of 
communication. In addition, AI developments offer new additions to our 
methodological toolkit. 

Public perceptions of AI: With the increase in data-driven, self-learning 
systems and automated decision-making, it is imperative to study the (chang- 
ing) nature of how different (groups of) citizens perceive AI decision-making. 
Araujo et al. (2020) dove into this with a comprehensive study of perceptions 
of automated decision-making by AI and whether such perceptions differ 
across media, (public) health, and legal contexts. They examined users’ 
perceptions of automated decision-making (ADM) by algorithms. They 
found that respondents are divided on the potential usefulness or fairness 
of automated decision-making processes and are concerned about potential 
risks. However, when comparing respondents’ perceptions of fairness, 
usefulness, and risk for specific decisions within media, public health, and 
justice, ADM was for the most part seen as equal and at times rated better 
than human experts. This underscores the complexity of public opinion 
in this space, with many citizens holding mixed perceptions, but also a 
base level of trust in AI decisions. This study was carried out in 2018 and 
begs for a replication, as the AI discussion has become much more central 
in public discourse. 

Research in the Digital Communication Methods Lab (digicomlab), 
funded initially by the Faculty of Social and Behavioural Sciences, as part 
of strategic investments (a so-called research priority area, or RPA) and 
now an integral part of ASCoR, also pivoted towards AI research. Work 
on digital competencies has innovated to include an “across-the-lifespan” 
perspective (in the Ministry of Interior Affairs-funded project DigiQ, with 
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Jessica Taylor Piotrowski as principal investigator and Dian de Vries as 
postdoc). Based on a survey with a nationally representative sample as part 
of the DigiQ project, ASCoR PhD student Chenyue Wang (Wang et al., 2023) 
identified five user groups based on users’ Al-related knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes: the average users, the expert advocates, the expert sceptics, 
the unskilled sceptics, and the neutral unskilled. This finding resonates 
with existing research on the digital divide and provides evidence for an 
emerging AI divide among citizens. Especially elderly and less-educated 
users are significantly more likely to belong to vulnerable, lower skilled, 
less knowledgeable groups than the average user group, underscoring the 
need for interventions in this area. 

Alin journalism. The long-standing tradition for research on (changes in) 
journalism in ASCoR also extends to questions around AI in journalism. In 
the AI, Media & Democracy (AIMD) Lab—funded by the Dutch Research 
Council (now) and directed by Natali Helberger (University of Amsterdam’s 
Institute for Information Law, IViR) and Claes H. de Vreese—the role of 
Alin the production, distribution, and use of news is central. Exciting 
work is carried out with media organisations like DPG Media and the BBC. 
Postdoc in the lab and ASCoR member Hannes Cools conducted a study of 
innovation labs (internal development units) at the Washington Post and 
found that while engineering teams at the newspaper exert great efforts to 
make some algorithmic systems transparent and explain their functions to 
the public, less information is being shared inside the newsroom. This lack 
of internal transparency is a potential pitfall as it could lead to mistakes in 
the production of the news and the reporting process in general. This work 
points to the role of journalistic organisation in both covering, explaining, 
implementing, and discussing AI tools. 

In an analysis of the use of AI in newsrooms, Moran and Shaikh (2022) 
identified internal organisational tensions. On the one hand, members 
of news management see AI as comprising tools that enable cost savings 
and efficiency, thus creating space for more meaningful journalistic work. 
Journalists themselves, on the other hand, see using AI tools as cumbersome, 
cause them to deliver sub-optimal work, and can lead to misinformation. It 
should be noted that these conclusions were drawn before the 2022 roll-out 
of generative AI models (like ChatGPT) on a large scale, which might change 
or exacerbate some of these patterns. Work by colleagues at IViR, with 
the participation of former ASCoR colleague Judith Möller, showed that 
a normative perspective on journalistic AI, which explicates values and 
tests AI usage on theses values, is needed. Such a perspective should be 
“grounded in a broader normative framework and a thorough understanding 
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of the dynamics and complexities of journalistic AI at the level of people, 
newsrooms and media markets” (Helberger et al., 2022, p. 1605). The AI 
and journalism line of research is likely to expand in the coming years, 
as generative AI tools become available for both text, visuals, and sound 
content in journalism. 

Alin recommender systems. In the past five years, a number of projects 
have focused on news recommender systems (NRS)—automated recom- 
mendations of news stories to users—from different angles. In the best 
situations, NRS can help guide citizens in an information rich ecosystem, 
with potential democratic benefits of this guidance (Mitova et al., 2023). 
While not situated as “AI research” as such, several of these studies make 
reference to and bring in AI techniques. News recommenders may indeed 
be AI driven. The ethical implications of when to use what systems have 
been laid out by Helberger et al. (2020), who also outline how AI tools can 
impact on fundamental rights, such as universal human rights. As the AI 
underpinnings become more cental, important normative questions are 
foregrounded: As Vrijenhoek et al. (2021, p. 173) (from the AIMD lab) with 
other ASCoR and IvIR colleagues put it: “Current approaches to evaluat- 
ing recommender systems are often focused on measuring an increase in 
user clicks and short-term engagement, rather than measuring the user’s 
longer term interest in diverse and important information.” According to 
the authors, what is needed are new metrics for evaluating NRS and their 
implications. 

Al chatbots. Conversation agents (CAs) (like Siri and Alexa; see the chap- 
ter by Peter et al., 2024) have important AI features such as self-learning 
systems for news provision. In an experiment in the PhD project of Valeria 
Resendez Gomez it was found that users relying on conversational agents for 
news have less agreement about the important issues for a country. These 
results imply that individuals mainly informing themselves through CAs 
might have a more diverse view on the relevant issues in the country than 
individuals using news websites for news consumption. Conversely, news 
website users in comparison to CAs have a higher probability of agreeing on 
the important events that are relevant for a country (Resendez et al., 2023). 
This dovetails with the idea that news organisations are mainly driven by 
journalistic values where publishers select news stories with diverse subjects 
and perspectives while promoting a shared public sphere. 

Al-driven mis- and disinformation research. ASCoR has a long-standing 
tradition in trying to understand the persuasive influences of information, 
ranging from health information and advertising to news and journalism. 
With the advent of AI and especially generative AI techniques, there is a 
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lot of concerns about a proliferation of mis- and disinformation. These new 
AI developments are also present in ASCoR research. ASCoR participates 
both in the Dutch—Flemish BENEDMO hub on disinformation and in the 
EU-funded EDMO (European Digital Media Observatory, 2023), where Claes 
H. de Vreese is on the executive board. Dobber et al. (2021), as part of the 
interdisciplinary initiative with the IViR, conducted one of the first studies 
of the impact of deepfakes (manipulated, Al-generated visual content). 
Participants who saw this deepfake, in which a Christian politician seemed to 
make a bad joke about Jesus Christ's suffering, held more negative attitudes 
toward the politician than the people who viewed a neutral control video. 
So the study established for the first time that deepfakes indeed have the 
potential to cause harm. This line of research is expanded and Hameleers et 
al. (2022), who found that deepfakes are, contrary to expectations and public 
concerns, not credible when compared to text or image-only disinformation. 
The affordances of AI do not add persuasive power to disinformation. 

In sum, these five lines of research showcase the breadth of ongoing, 
ASCoR-based “AI research.” At the time of writing (July 2023), much at- 
tention is pivoting towards understanding the affordances, their use, and 
the implications of LLMs (such as ChatGPT). As de Vreese and Votta (2023) 
have suggested these techniques give rise to a range of new empirical and 
normative reseach questions. These include, for example, questions around 
ethics and practices of political campaigning and microtargeting: AI tools 
will offer further opportunities for matching voters with tailored content, 
for optimising ad pricing, and for autogenerating content from generative AI 
applications. Other questions evolve around authenticity and what is “real” 
will explode with the rapid roll-out of accessible generative AI tools, for text, 
audio, and images. These are just some of the questions being addressed. 


Al and methods 


The study of AI and communication is a two-edged sword when it comes 
to methods. On the one hand, “classic” communication science and social 
science methods are being employed to study the new phenomena. This 
includes survey-based work (tapping attitudes, skills, etc.), experiments, 
interviews, and quasi-ethnographic news organisation work. Hannes Cools, 
for example, used a digital ethnography approach in studying the Washington 
Post, which included being present in key meeting and also access to, e.g., 
internal online discussion channels (like Slack), in addition to interviews 
(Cools et al., 2022). 
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The research has also increasingly considered AI as part of the methodo- 
logical toolkit. Work in ASCoR on content analysis draws on neural topic 
modelling (BERTopic) in combination with network-analytic approaches 
to understand information flows. This approach allows for dynamically 
understanding how topics change over time (Simon et al., 2022). Develop- 
ments in LLMs lead to using machine learning for very abstract and latent 
concepts as well, rather than for manifest indicators. A model can now 
distinguish between factual or opiniated genres, or formal and informal 
ones, do so ona large scale, and for different kinds of texts: video subtitles, 
podcasts, newspaper articles, blogposts, etc. (Lin et al., 2023; Trilling et al., 
2024, in this volume). 

On the visual side of things, research can now use deep learning to create 
hyper-realistic political videos which represent a novelty in the field of 
disinformation. In addition, de Vreese and Votta (2023) offered examples 
of new techniques that are available. We can study how Al-generated or 
partially Al-assisted news articles differ from human-written ones in terms 
of content, tone, and biases; we can explore how AI-driven recommendation 
systems affect the diversity and quality of political content users are exposed 
to, we can use LLM to measure the latent ideology of groups and individuals, 
and we can use LLM rather than training a custom machine learning model 
with code. These are just some examples of likely AI application in research 
methods. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


So far, the most recent “AI turn in communication research’ is still rather 
nascent. There is work done in articulating the distinct communication 
science perspective and theorising on current developments. This reflection 
is needed to not merely respond to recent technological roll-outs but actually 
integrate them more in existing theory and concepts. ASCoR research, 
traditionally, is likely to gravitate towards empirical assessments, and put 
user perspectives central in the research. These theoretical reflections are 
likely to develop further in the coming years. This work may benefit from 
Guzman and Lewis (2020), who provide starting points for articulating when 
and how communication and Al is different from other technologies. Their 
three dimensions—functional, relational, and metaphysical, as discussed 
at the outset—serve as a useful anchor. 

Several of the (partial) ASCoR-based AI research projects have a direct 
bearing on practice and regulation. The work on AI and journalism, for 
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example, is often done with external stakeholders and media partners. 
There are huge questions in this sector currently, and they are exacerbated 
by generative AI technologies. The research acknowledges that there is a 
delicate, socio-technical dynamic at play. Solutions are likely to come from 
partnerships with media companies. This provides access to organisations, 
data, and real-world challenges, and they provide a lens through which to 
offer results that can be implemented in work routines, or inform strategic 
discussion and management decisions. 


Next steps 


The proliferation of AI tools in communication, journalism, education, 
training, politics, and advertising is already affecting our field. There are 
many (both old and new) substantive questions emerging. In answering 
these, communication scholars are well advised to collaborate both with, 
for example, experts on the ethical implications of using AI chatbots in 
(political) campaigns or debates and with legal and governance scholars who 
can situate the discussion in broader developments around the regulation 
of AI, such as the European Union’s AI Act. Some contours of ASCoR-based 
communication research are emerging. AI and communication research will: 


-— Be interdisciplinary in nature when answering substantive questions, 
with, for example, links to political science (around political campaigns) 
and other social sciences, to law and regulation (and ethical, legal, and 
societal perspectives), and to AI groups interested in foundational 
models, also called general purpose AI models. 

— Foreground work on authenticity in the context of mis- and disinforma- 
tion. AI will be leveraged to detect inauthentic text, visuals, and sound 
content, but the technologies to create these are likely to develop faster, 
in combination with advanced amplification techniques and advances 
in recommender systems. 

- Foreground questions about trust, both vis-a-vis journalistic content, 
but also more broadly in the information system. Research will probe 
how discussions about eroding trust might themselves have harmful and 
unintended consequences, reaching beyond, for example, the impact 
of Al-generated deepfakes. 

— Affect research on augmented and virtual realities and metaverse 
developments by asking questions about how the technology can be 
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used to affect and impact citizens and consumers towards healthier 
and more sustainable behaviour. 

- Be affected by the possibilities to use AI techniques to further study 
communication practices and patterns, using large-scale computational 
methods to integrate larger and multiple data sources. 

— Centre questions about transparent and explainable AI (XAI) systems 
that provide citizens and users explanations for Al-driven decisions. 
Questions about inequities and different vulnerabilities will be central 
in this space and AI discussions will merge with current work on media 
and digital literacy. 

— Push institutional boundaries further. Much research will have a centre 
in ASCoR, but collaboration across fields and disciplines will also mean 
that university-based, cross-disciplinary initiatives will be central hubs 
for such research. 
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14. Person-Specific Media Effects 


Patti M. Valkenburg, Ine Beyens, Nadia Bij de Vaate, Loes 
Janssen, and Amber van der Wal 


Abstract 

We recently introduced a new approach to study (social) media effects. 
Our approach challenges the findings of nomothetic media effects studies, 
which assume that the average effect sizes that they report generalise to 
all individuals in a (sub-)population. However, using idiographic methods 
of analysis (N = 1 time series analyses), we found striking differences in 
the person-specific effects of social media use on well-being, ranging 
from strongly negative (f = -.30) to strongly positive (6 = .35). Moreover, 
for only a small minority of respondents, their effect sizes matched with 
the average effect size of social media use on well-being. Our results show 
that individuals react and develop in unique ways, and this uniqueness 
is not captured by approaches that rely on averages. 


Keywords: idiographic methods, differential susceptibility, within person 
changes, experience sampling method (ESM), intensive longitudinal 
studies 

Introduction: From universal to person-specific media effects 


Interviewer: What is the influence of social media on you? 


Teen 1 (14): Social media helped me discover who I am, what I like and 
dislike, that way I learn about myself. 


Teen 2 (16): Social media changed me in a positive way because now I am 
more open-minded and down to earth. 
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Teen 3 (14): On social media you should not compare yourself to others. 
But that is easier said than done. It has been a difficult time 
for me. I have been seeing a psychologist for a while now. (van 
der Wal et al., 2023) 


These quotes from Dutch adolescents reflect what media theorists have 
emphasised for decades: individuals differ strongly in their susceptibility 
to the effects of (social) media. As early as 1933, the landmark Payne Fund 
Studies concluded that 


“the movies exert an influence, there can be no doubt. But it is our opinion 
that this influence is specific for a given child and a given movie. The 
same picture may influence different children in distinctly opposite 
directions. Thus in a general survey such as we have made, the net effect 
appears small” (Charters, 1933, p. 16). 


Likewise, in 1948, Berelson, reflecting on what was then known about media 
effects, concluded that “some kinds of communication on some kinds of 
issues, brought to the attention of some kinds of people under some kinds 
of conditions have some kinds of effect” (Berelson, 1948, p. 172). 

These sophisticated conclusions in the earliest days of communication 
research about the boundary conditions of media effects were in part based 
on case-by-case observations and qualitative interviews. This held for the 
conclusions of the Payne Fund Studies, but also, for example, for those 
concerning the effects of radio “daytime serials” on women’s perceptions, 
emotions, and behaviours (Herzog, 1941) and for the analysis of audience 
reactions to the infamous War ofthe Worlds radio broadcast in 1938 (Cantril, 
1952). Studies relying on case-by-case observations or qualitative interviews 
to uncover differences and communalities in people’s responses to their 
environment are said to employ an idiographic approach. Idiographic studies 
stem from the idea that each person has unique characteristics that guide 
their selection of and responses to environmental stimuli, including media 
(Lerner & Lerner, 2019). 

Despite the nuanced conclusions about the effects of media reported in 
the first half of the 2oth century, communication research in the second half 
of this century has predominantly established universal, across-the-board 
effects of media that are assumed to hold for all individuals. Such “one 
effect size fits all” research, which focuses on averages obtained from large 
samples with the aim to generalise to target populations, is said to employ 
a nomothetic approach. This historical turn from idiographic conclusions 
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to nomothetic approaches may be due to an increasing use of nomothetic 
statistics (means, standard deviations, correlations) in the social sciences 
(Robinson, 2011). Such statistics and their focus on averages have not only 
dominated empirical research but also meta-analyses, which typically 
also report only one pooled (and typically small) effect size to summarise 
certain media effects literatures (Valkenburg et al., 2016). 

Media effects theories that appeared in the second half of the zoth century 
proposed that media effects are conditional, meaning that they differ for 
individual users. But it was not until the new millennium that attention to 
differential susceptibility to media effects became the norm in media effects 
research. As of that time, more comprehensive theories were developed 
that focused on the cognitive processes that underlie media effects (Lang, 
2000), as well as on the dynamic and conditional nature of such effects 
(Slater, 2007; Valkenburg & Peter, 2013a). From then on, moderator analyses 
(e.g., multi-group analysis and Hayes’ moderated mediation model) rapidly 
became the standard in the communication discipline. The idea behind 
this “group-differential approach” is that some characteristics of humans 
are not shared by all but only by some people (Lerner & Lerner, 2019, p. 27). 
A group-differential approach allows researchers to investigate which 
subgroups (e.g., in terms of age or gender) are more (or less) susceptible to 
the effects of media and technologies. 

Despite this undeniable progress in the field, the effect sizes yielded 
by group-differential approaches are typically also small to moderate at 
best. Although small effect sizes are common in many disciplines, they 
are inconsistent with the fine-grained results found in early and recent 
idiographic studies, which show strong individual differences in responses 
to (social) media (e.g., van der Wal et al., 2023; Weinstein, 2018). Moreover, 
small average media effects also defy common sense, because everyday 
experience offers ample evidence of strong effects for some individuals. A vi- 
able explanation for this discrepancy in results between the two approaches 
may be that group-differential approaches rely on group-level moderators 
(e.g., gender, age, personality type). Such moderators may invariably gloss 
over more subtle individual differences in susceptibilities to media effects. 
As Lerner and Lerner (2019, p. 27) observe, “in addition to their nomothetic 
and group-differential characteristics, every person has idiographic char- 
acteristics that define him or her as unique.” 

In the past decade, a growing group of methodologists have proposed to 
unite the subtlety and specificity of idiographic studies with the primary 
goal of nomothetic studies: drawing conclusions about an underlying 
population based on samples (Molenaar & Campbell, 2009). Inspired 
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by this methodological work and the new technological opportunities 
(e.g., phone-based experience sampling tools), our team within ASCoR 
saw possibilities to introduce such a unified approach to study the idi- 
ographic (or N = 1) effects of social media use on adolescent well-being. 
Our new approach, which is currently adopted by several other research 
teams across the world, combines the strengths of anomothetic approach 
(representative samples, generalisation to target populations) with those 
of an idiographic approach (focus on unique processes within single 
persons). 


How to study N = 1: Media effects and what we found 


Interviewer: Hi ChatGPT, can you explain what N = 1 media effects 
research entails? 


ChatGPT: Certainly! N = 1 or person-specific research is an approach to 
studying media effects that focuses on understanding how media content 
affects individuals on a case-by-case basis. Rather than conducting stud- 
ies with large samples and looking for overall patterns or effects, N =1 
researchers collect data from a single individual over an extended period 
of time, often using methods such as experience sampling. 


This information from ChatGPT is remarkably correct. Although not refer- 
enced, it must be partly inspired by our work, because until 2021, we were the 
only research group focusing on person-specific media effects. ChatGPT is 
right: A person-specific approach relies on data from single persons over an 
extended period and investigates these persons on a case-by-case basis. In 
doing so, a person-specific approach acknowledges recent dynamic media 
effects theories, which consider a media effect as an intra-individual change 
in cognitions, emotions, or behaviour due to media use, which differs from 
person to person (Slater, 2007; Valkenburg & Peter, 20138). 

At first sight, the new emphasis on the conceptualisation and investigation 
of media effects as within-person changes may seem incremental rather 
than innovative. But one should realise that, until recently, nearly all media 
effects research has investigated between-person associations of media use 
with certain outcomes. Between-person and within-person methods of 
analyses differ fundamentally from each other. Between-person methods 
try to establish, for example, whether individuals who use more social 
media are worse off compared to others who use them less. Within-person 
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methods try to uncover whether and how the well-being of persons change 
when they use more social media than they usually do. 

In our and other disciplines, it has long been assumed that between- 
person results are generalizable to within-person results. But as has been 
convincingly demonstrated mathematically by Molenaar and Campbell 
(2009), this assumption is untenable in the social sciences. Our recent experi- 
ence sampling method (ESM) studies with 126 within-person assessments 
per adolescent allowed us to investigate to what extent the between-person 
associations of social media use with well-being differ from the average 
within-person effects (i-e., the within-person effect across all participants). 
In addition, our studies allowed us to investigate to what extent the person- 
specific effects (i.e., the within-person effects for each single person) are 
consistent with the average within-person effect. In other words, to what 
extent can we translate the average within-person effect of social media 
use on well-being to each person in the sample? 

We used dynamic structural equation modelling (DSEM) (McNeish & 
Hamaker, 2020) to examine and compare the between-person, within- 
person, and person-specific media effects. DSEM is a Bayesian modelling 
technique that combines the strengths of multilevel analysis and structural 
equation modelling with N =1 time series analysis. N = 1 time series analysis 
enables researchers to establish the longitudinal effects of media use within 
a single person. The remaining components of DSEM enables researchers 
to model the longitudinal effects of multiple persons, while at the same 
time allowing for group-differential and person-specific differences in 
media effects. 

We indeed found considerable differences in the between-person and 
the average within-person results. For example, Beyens et al. (2021) found 
a significant negative between-person association of social media scrolling 
with well-being (6 = -.12), but no average within-person effect (8 = .00). 
Sometimes the between- and within-person effects were even opposite to 
each other, a phenomenon that has been called a Simpson’s paradox (Kievit 
et al., 2013). In our studies, we indeed found support for this paradox. For 
example, Valkenburg, Beyens, et al. (2022) found a positive between-person 
association of scrolling with inspiration (6 = .08), but a negative within- 
person effect (8 = -.04). Likewise, Pouwels et al. (2021) found a positive 
between-person effect of Instagram use with friends on friendship closeness 
(B =.17) but a negative within-person effect (f = -.07). 

We also found significant discrepancies between the average within- 
person effects and the person-specific effects. The histogram in Figure 14.1 
shows the distribution of the person-specific effect sizes of the effect of 
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Figure 14.1. Distribution of the Person-Specific Effect Sizes of the Effect of Social- 


Media Scrolling on Well-being 


= Negative Effect (20%) 
No Effect (60%) 
= Positive Effect (20%) 


Number of Participants 


035 -025 -0.15 -005 005 015 025 035 


Adapted from Beyens ct al., 2021. Results are based on an ESM study among 387 
adolescent with 126 within-person assessments across three weeks. 


scrolling on well-being found in Beyens et al. (2021). The X-axis of the 
histogram shows the different person-specific effects sizes of scrolling on 
well-being, which ranged from moderately negative (6 = -.30 ) to moderately 
positive (8 = +.35). The Y-axis shows the number of participants experiencing 
specific effect sizes listed on the X-axis. The vertical black line represents 
the average within-person effect of scrolling on well-being (i.e., 8 = .00). 
We found that only 10% of the person-specific effect sizes fell within the 
credible intervals of the average within-person effect size (8 = .00) found 
in Beyens et al. (2021). 

In sum, as demonstrated by Molenaar and Campbell (2009), the average 
within-person effects indeed systematically differed from the between- 
person effects of social media use on well-being or related outcomes. In 
addition, the person-specific effects of only a small minority of respondents 
were consistent with the average within-person effects. One could argue 
that variance around an average effect is common and that such variance 
is, in fact, the basis of stochastic statistics. Indeed, to date most media effect 
studies, both experimental and correlational, have considered variance 
around media effects as noise (Valkenburg & Peter, 2013b). 

Our unified method allowed us to demonstrate whether the variance 
around our average within-person effects should be considered as noise or 
whether individuals truly differ in their responsiveness to media. To do so, 
we used several accepted methods. For example, in some of our studies we 
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preregistered the smallest effect size of interest (SESOI) (Anvari & Lakens, 
2021). In others, we calculated the Bayesian credible intervals for each of 
the person-specific effects. But while employing these strict methods, 
we still found that some participants experienced meaningful negative, 
others meaningful positive, and yet others no effects of social media use 
on well-being as shown, for example, in Figure 14.1. 

We have tried to explain the vast differences in person-specific effects 
of social media use on well-being and self-esteem. To that end, we have 
investigated the moderating influences of trait self-esteem, trait self- 
esteem instability, as well as trait envy, inspiration, and enjoyment in 
these effects. We have also studied the influence of three time-varying 
moderators: social media-induced envy, inspiration, and enjoyment 
(Valkenburg, Beyens, et al., 2022; Valkenburg et al., 2021). The results of 
these moderating analyses were mixed. We only found that adolescents 
with an unstable self-esteem and social media-induced envy were more 
susceptible to negative effects of social media than their peers. But none 
of these moderators yielded a strong effect, which strengthens us in our 
notion that each individual has numerous idiosyncratic characteristics 
that define him/her/them as unique, and that such uniqueness cannot be 
fully captured by a group-differential approach. To really understand the 
unique susceptibility factors of individuals, we may need a mixed-mode 
approach, in which N =1 time series are combined with in-depth interviews 
with participants. 


Contributions to theory and practice 


An important contribution of our person-specific media effects approach 
is that it introduces a new way to investigate the validity of hypotheses 
about media effects in populations or sub-populations. More specifically, 
our approach allows us to reveal for how many participants a media effects 
hypothesis is confirmed and for how many not. For Karl Popper (1959), the 
observation of a single case that did not conform to the hypothesis would 
be enough to falsify a hypothesis. In our work, we argue that a media effects 
hypothesis is valid only if it applies to the vast majority of participants (i.e., 
>75%). 

Recently, we investigated a recurrent hypothesis in the literature, the 
“passive social media use hypothesis” (Verduyn et al., 2017). This hypothesis 
states that passive social media use (i.e., browsing/scrolling) results in 
lower well-being, because it leads to upward social comparison and envy, 
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which in turn negatively affects one’s well-being. Despite its appeal, a recent 
systematic review on the passive social media use hypothesis yielded large 
inconsistency in the included studies, meaning that some studies found 
support for the hypothesis, while others did not (Valkenburg, van Driel, 
et al., 2022). 

We believe that these inconsistencies can be explained by two factors: 
person-specific susceptibilities and sampling procedures. Our studies 
showed that individuals differ strongly in their responses to social media. 
We found that the passive social media use hypothesis was confirmed for 
only 20% of participants, while it was not supported for 80% of participants 
(the red bars on the left of Figure 14.1). We also found that 20% of participants 
even experienced an effect opposite to the hypothesis (the green bars on the 
right in Figure 14.1) (Beyens et al., 2021). Thus, to speak in Popperian terms, 
our approach enabled us to falsify the passive social media use hypothesis. 

Our approach not only has theoretical relevance, but also great societal 
implications. For example, take a moment to think about prevention and 
intervention programmes. Our knowledge could be of vital importance 
for the development of such programmes. After all, if practitioners would 
base such programmes on average results, they may conclude that such 
programmes are not necessary, because most studies, including our own, 
report only very small average effects of social media. But a considerable 
minority of adolescents did experience meaningful negative effects of social 
media use. Based on our results, it may be safe to assume that 10% of young 
people experience negative effects of social media use. And knowing that 
the Netherlands has 1 million and the US 75 million young people, these 
negative effects may generalise to 100,000 Dutch and 7.5 million US minors. 
These young people may run the risk of experiencing mental health problems 
due to their social media use. We cannot deny that we need to take such 
percentages seriously. 

Our research may have a wide range of implications in various fields, 
ranging from social media-induced mental health to advertising and political 
communication. Person-specific studies could be used to develop person- 
alised interventions, for example, to identify specific triggers of mental 
health problems in participants or patients. It can be used to study the 
effectiveness of entertainment or advertising campaigns to understand what 
content or messages are most effective for specific individuals or subgroups. 
Finally, it can be used to investigate the effect of political communication 
and campaigns on a case-by-case basis. Researchers could track individual 
responses to different types of political messages and identify which mes- 
sages are most influential among specific individuals or subgroups. 
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Next steps 


In this chapter, we made a case for a person-specific approach to study the 
effects of media, that is, a focus on within-person processes that differ from 
person to person. We do not deny that between-person methods of analysis 
are important, for example, to compare subgroups or generations in terms 
of their preferences for political parties, their well-being, or their consumer 
behaviour. But based on our findings, we do believe that between-person 
methods of analysis are sub-optimal to study media effects. Cross-sectional 
correlational studies are inherently unable to establish within-person 
changes, but many early longitudinal studies have not been able to do so 
either. It is only as of 2017, when Random-Intercept and multi-level models 
gradually became the norm in our discipline, that we are able to investigate 
over-time within-person media effects. Even though cross-sectional “effect 
studies” still appear in communication journals, the time is ripe to agree 
that such studies are not suited to investigate media effects. Cross-sectional 
and other between-person designs overlook a principal proposition of media 
effects theories, namely that a media effect is a within-person change 
process that differs across persons. 

Although our team was the first to introduce a person-specific approach 
into the communication discipline, we must acknowledge that as academics 
we are greatly lagging behind when we compare our knowledge to that 
of tech companies and social media platforms. Without exception, these 
companies and platforms conduct N =1 research on the preferences of each 
single user, which are used to improve their recommendation systems, to 
keep each of us glued to our personalised screens, and to sell their person- 
specific preferences to advertisers. And we all give them our consent to do so. 

Whereas the experiences of Facebook and Instagram users were mainly 
driven by social interactions, newer platforms such as TikTok offer their 
users algorithmically driven experiences at the N =1 level, meaning that each 
single user can create their own experiences, and thereby possibly their own 
effects (Bhandari & Bimo, 2022). Until now, knowledge of such idiographic 
user experiences is limited to these tech companies. An important step for 
future academic research is to combine our N = 1 research methods with 
these algorithmically based user experiences. There are various methods 
to capture such experiences. A discussion of these methods is beyond the 
scope of this chapter, but an up-to-date and comprehensive review of such 
methods can be found in Ohme et al. (2023). 

In this chapter, we have attempted to disconfirm the fallacy of the “one ef- 
fect size fits all” approach that has characterised the communication research 
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tradition for too long. Our results show that small average media effects can 
have important implications for some media users. Our results imply that the 
small average statistics that have been reported for decades in both empirical 
research and meta-analyses do not do justice to the minorities of individuals 
who benefit from media use and to other minorities who suffer from media use. 
We agree with Rose et al. (2013) that individuals think, behave, and develop in 
distinctive ways, thereby showing variability that is not captured by statistics 
that solely rely on averages. We communication scholars “have a bright future 
before us, and it begins where the average ends” (Rose, 2016, p. 191). 
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15. Computational Communication 
Science in a Digital Society 


Damian Trilling, Theo Araujo, Anne Kroon, A. Marthe Moller, 
Joanna Strycharz, and Susan Vermeer 


Abstract 

Computational methods have added new approaches to the way many 
communication scientists do their work. We identify four developments 
that accelerated the adaption of computational methods: the increasing 
availability of digital data, the surge of large amounts of user-created 
data, the need to study new artefacts, and the improved accessibility of 
computational resources. We describe new data acquisition techniques, 
new research designs, and new analytical approaches that characterise 
the field. After discussing contributions to the open source community, to 
the methodological toolbox, as well as to the testing and development of 
theories, we sketch in broad strokes a research agenda for the coming years. 


Keywords: computational communication science, computational social 


science, digital society, computational methods 


Introduction 


For a long time, communication scientists have used computers to aid 
their work. By the 1970s, if not earlier, some communication scientists 
had built computer models that searched for keywords in texts to conduct 
automated content analyses of news (Schénbach, 1982). Yet, only recently, 
such computational approaches became part of the communication research 
mainstream. For instance, around 15 years ago, Lazer et al. (2009) popularised 
the term “computational social science.” Analogously, nowadays, “compu- 
tational communication science” can be considered an established term 
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(e.g., Hilbert et al., 2019), with its own division (Computational Methods) 
at the International Communication Association and a dedicated journal 
(Computational Communication Research) (van Atteveldt et al., 2019). 

While it may be too early for a clear consensus within the discipline about 
the exact characteristics and boundaries of computational communication 
science, for the purpose of this contribution, we follow Hilbert et al., who 
“define computational communication science as the endeavor to under- 
stand human communication by developing and applying digital tools that 
often involve a high degree of automation in observational, theoretical, and 
experimental research’ (2019, p. 3915). This definition highlights a number 
of important aspects: First, neither the objective (understanding human 
communication) nor the general methodological approaches (theoretical, 
observational, or experimental work) has changed—we are still doing 
communication science. Second, to do so, we develop and apply new tools, 
allowing us to work on a different scale than previously possible. 

We observe four intertwined developments that lead to the increasing 
attention to computational approaches. First, the data that communication 
scientists are interested in are increasingly available in digital formats. 
News sites have started to replace printed newspaper editions, an analogue 
telephone call or chat in a pub may now be observable on social media, and 
also advertising has often gone digital. 

Second, whereas media content typically was created by “institutions” 
such as newspapers, corporate organisations, or governments, nowadays, 
media users play an important role in the creation of data, impacting their 
amount, content, and ownership. Traditional techniques may not scale well 
enough to collect and analyse such data. 

Third, new artefacts such as voice assistants, search engines, chatbots, or 
recommender systems have become relevant for people’s media use. Some 
of the aspects of such artefacts require new methodological approaches to 
study them. On a higher level, the increased personalisation of the media 
environment also falls under this development: There is no longer one 
newspaper, one advertisement, or one television programme that is largely 
saying the same thing for (in principle) everyone. Instead, individuals receive 
different information about different topics at different moments in time. 
Both the collection and the analysis of such personalised data requires—at 
least to an extent—automation. 

Fourth and finally, advances in and accessibility of storage, computing 
power, but also powerful and more accessible programming frameworks 
have enabled things that before would have required immense resources 
in terms of finances and expertise. 
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Due to these developments, researchers at our department and beyond 
have turned to computational methods to study communication with 
increasing frequency. This chapter provides an overview of how this impacts 
the work of communication scholars and its implications for the field. As 
the boundaries of what constitutes computational communication science 
may sometimes be a bit blurry, our list may not be exhaustive. For instance, 
our examples tend to emphasise content-analytical and digital trace data, 
while other types of computational work (such as theory-driven computer 
simulations) have only slowly been taken up in our department so far. Yet, 
we believe it covers the main developments we observe at this moment in 
the work done at ASCoR. 


Empirical findings 


As we have seen, the boundary between traditional and computational 
communication science is fluid and, sometimes, it is just about automating 
and/or scaling up one part of the research pipeline. In this section, we discuss 
three main parts in which computational techniques are employed: data 
acquisition, research design, and analytical approaches. 


New data acquisition techniques 


The collection of digitally available data, such as online news, social media 
content, or other types of digital traces, requires new methods. Three main 
paths have been used at ASCoR to collect such data: (1) application program- 
ming interfaces (APIs); (2) scraping; and (3) tracking and data donation, that 
is, partnering with users willing to install trackers or to donate their data 
to academic research. 

Application programming interfaces (APIs). Some platforms and services 
allow scholars to gather data via APIs. These services, originally developed 
to enable third-party clients to interact with a platform in a standardised 
format, sometimes also allow searching for and downloading specific data 
subsets. Over the years, many ASCoR researchers have been using this 
functionality to collect large amounts of social media data, for example, 
posts or comments from Facebook, Twitter, or YouTube. While application 
programming interfaces (APIs) provide researchers with significant benefits, 
such as structured access to extensive data, it is important to note their 
limitations. Notably, the availability of API access has been increasingly 
restricted as platforms impose regulations on data accessibility. For example, 
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Twitter introduced several restrictions that first required academics to apply 
for full access to the data and now created a prohibitively expensive paid 
tier to the API that also applies to academics. This makes APIs provided by 
platforms an unsustainable data collection practice that cannot be trusted 
to be available and necessitates researchers to turn to different ways of 
collecting data. 

Scraping. In cases when no or very limited access through API is provided 
by a platform, online content has been commonly scraped. This data col- 
lection method involves crawling a website with an automated script that 
explores the website's structure and collects data using HTTP requests and 
responses. At ASCoR, scraping has, for instance, routinely been used for 
conducting content analyses of Dutch online news by scraping news websites 
at a regular interval. To do so, scholars have collaborated and shared the 
infrastructure for such content analyses (e.g., Trilling et al., 2018). Scraping 
has also been used to collect social media content not available via APIs, for 
example, using open source scrapers to collect visual posts from Instagram 
or TikTok. While independent from proprietary access given by platforms, 
it presents a challenge in balancing data collection efforts with currently 
often unclear regulations that govern scraping different websites. 

Tracking and data donation. The usage of APIs or scraping to collect digital 
trace data (often from social media) enables the creation of large-scale 
datasets of communication data, yet it often is limited to publicly avail- 
able data (e.g., Instagram posts that are public), subject to restrictions by 
platforms, and does not allow for the linkage to individual-level information 
about the causes (e.g., motivations) or consequences (e.g., perceptions, 
attitudes) of communication. To address these challenges, ASCoR researchers 
have extended or developed approaches to tracking and data donation, in 
which researchers partner with participants willing to share their data. 
Studies have been conducted with data gathered by apps or trackers that 
individuals install on their devices, enabling, for example, examining the 
way news consumers navigate online (Möller et al., 2020; Vermeer et al., 
2020) or assessing the differences in self-reported and tracked internet or 
social media use (Araujo et al., 2017; Verbeij et al., 2021). Another approach 
is for individuals to request their data from online platforms, and donate it 
to researchers. ASCoR researchers have not only developed an open source 
framework for data donation (Araujo et al., 2022), but also several research 
groups within the institute have created guidelines and methodological 
studies on the advantages, limitations, and the potential of the method 
(van Driel et al., 2022). Others have relied on donations of local browsing 
histories from participants’ web browsers (Wojcieszak et al., 2022), analysed 
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participants’ WhatsApp data (Vermeer et al., 2021), combined data dona- 
tions with mobile experience sampling, in which participants get multiple 
short questions on their smartphone within a short time frame (Otto & 
Kruikemeier, 2023), or asked participants to donate recordings of the iOS 
screen time function (Ohme et al., 2020). 


New research designs 


The increasing digitalisation and datafication of the communication 
landscape not only enables new forms of collecting communication data 
for research, but also brings forward a new set of artefacts that, in and by 
themselves, become the object of communication research. To give an 
example: Communication scientists can use machine learning to analyse 
media content—but they can also study how media companies employ 
machine learning and analyse its consequential impact. Accordingly, as 
search engines and recommender systems become increasingly central in 
the media landscape, ASCoR researchers devised new research designs to 
experimentally study the causes, contents, and consequences of individual 
interactions with these artefacts. 

As content that users are exposed to online is increasingly personal- 
ised, ASCoR researchers have turned to designing their own prototypes 
of so-called recommender systems used for such personalisation to be 
able to closely observe how individuals interact with them and link these 
interactions to motivations and consequences. Integrating such prototypes in 
experimental research allows the increase of ecological validity going beyond 
scenario studies used in the past. As personalisation is currently present in 
all domains of communication, such research has been conducted on the 
impact of recommendation on diversity of news consumption (Loecherbach 
et al., 2021), possibilities for increasing effectiveness of health information 
(Nguyen et al., 2017), or achieving a healthy lifestyle through a personalised 
mobile coaching app (Stuber et al., 2020). 

In addition, ASCoR researchers have deployed new research designs to 
study the emergence of conversational agents (e.g., chatbots and virtual 
assistants) and social robots in the communication environment. For an 
overview, see Peter et al. (2024) in this book. 


New analytical approaches 


New types of data often require new analytical approaches. We saw that 
already quite early, ASCoR researchers started analysing, for instance, 
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word frequencies. For example, pioneered by Loet Leydesdorff, colleagues 
examined co-occurrence matrices of words to study topics and frames 
(e.g., Hellsten et al., 2010; Leydesdorff & Welbers, 2011). Such bottom-up 
analyses were complemented with top-down dictionary approaches, in 
which colleagues compiled lists of keywords to automatically search for 
pre-defined topics, frames, and sentiments. 

In contrast, contemporary analyses at ASCoR typically make use of 
machine learning approaches to, for example, identify frames in news 
articles, categorise their topic, or to estimate the sentiment of social media 
data. This means that the top-down dictionary approach (in which research- 
ers come up with a list of keywords that are then automatically counted), 
in many instances has been replaced by supervised machine learning: 
We hand-code a subset of the data and estimate a model that can predict 
the coding based on word frequencies. In other words, and at the danger 
of oversimplifying matters, rather than pretending that we can come up 
with a perfect algorithm ourselves, we just let the computer “learn” an 
algorithm (and associated weights) from a sample of the data. Regarding 
bottom-up approaches, besides classic techniques like cluster analysis or 
principal component analysis, unsupervised approaches such as so-called 
topic models have become popular to identify topics and frames that are 
not known a priori. In short: supervised machine learning uses hand-coded 
(labelled) data to learn how to automatically code a larger (unlabelled) 
dataset, while unsupervised machine learning does not use hand-coded 
data and recognises patterns in the data instead. 

While such classic machine learning approaches (both supervised 
and unsupervised) are still popular, recent work increasingly focuses on 
techniques that go beyond this classic approach (in which word order is not 
taken into account, and in which we cannot account for similarities between 
words, such as synonyms or antonyms). Researchers now regularly work with 
word embeddings (vector representations of words, in which more similar 
words are closer to each other in a vector space), which are either studied in 
themselves (for instance, to detect biases), or made part of a supervised or 
unsupervised machine-learning workflow. In particular, researchers work 
with so-called neural networks. In such a network, features (such as word 
frequencies) do not directly predict the outcome (such as the topic of a text) 
anymore but predict some intermediate layers first. Once the number of 
layers grows, such an approach is also called deep learning. Crucially, deep 
learning makes it possible to move beyond text: We can as well, for example, 
use pixels of an image as input features, and the different layers than “learn” 
how, for instance, the furriness of a cat may predict that it is not a dog. 
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Very recently, though, so-called transformer-based approaches have 
revolutionised the field. Even lay people have heard about large language 
models like ChatGPT, which can generate text based on free-form text 
prompts, or DALL-E, which can generate images based on text prompts. 
ASCOoR researchers not only study such models (for example, to understand 
the biases they contain), but also employ them in their research. For example, 
we learned that neural topic models, which do not “start at zero” but can 
build on existing language models, provide much more coherent topics than 
the models that have been used so far. And fine-tuning an existing model by 
providing it with additional information (e.g., annotations of relevant texts) 
such that it learns a supervised classification task that we are interested 
in, often (but not always) outperforms classic approaches and/or requires 
much fewer training examples (so-called few-shot learning). On the other 
hand, such approaches also require specific computing resources (graphics 
processing units, or GPUs), accessibility to which provides a barrier to ASCoR 
researchers at the moment. 


Contributions to the field 


So far, we have outlined the developments that have led to innovations 
within the research done at ASCoR. We now look at the next step and 
focus not so much on what has been used in our group, but about what 
our group has provided. These contributions are not only relevant because 
they advance the development of practical tools that scholars can use, but 
also because they can be used to advance our theoretical understanding of 
communication processes and their consequences, or because they can be 
used to test theories that were not testable before. Next to the contributions 
to the computational communication science field, which we outline in 
the next paragraphs, through intense collaboration with the University of 
Amsterdam’s Institute for Information Law (IVIR), lines of research outlined 
in this chapter also translate into specific policy recommendations. 


Contributions to the open source community 


Many of the new approaches described above have led to the development of 
new open source tools that can and have been used for follow-up studies. For 
example, Araujo (2020) developed a toolkit that offers researchers the pos- 
sibility of integrating a conversational agent into their experiments; Loecher- 
bach and Trilling (2020) developed a tool to create online experiments with 
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news recommender systems; Votta (e.g., 2021) created multiple R packages 
to make computational tools more easily accessible; and a large group of 
colleagues developed OSD2F, an open source data donation framework that 
allows anybody to set up privacy-respecting data donation studies (Araujo 
et al., 2022). In sum, these contributions do not only allow gaining access to 
more and more varied data, but have also increased the possibilities for data 
creation. Specifically, integrating computational methods into, for example, 
established research designs (such as social-scientific experiments) has 
opened a range of new opportunities to conduct studies, often in a more 
ecologically valid way than previously possible. 


Validation and consolidation of the toolbox 


New methodological approaches beg the question: How valid and reliable 
are they—and which ones stand the test of time and should be added to our 
toolbox? For new research designs, multiple efforts have been undertaken, 
for instance, to understand survey measures of media use vis-a-vis digital 
trace data. For example, this is done by Valkenburg and her team, who 
compared digital trace data with survey data gathered among social media 
users (Verbeij et al., 2021), or by another group focusing on internet use 
(Araujo et al., 2017). For new analytical approaches, others have focused on 
assessing the quality of such automated content analysis techniques—for 
instance, the work of Boukes et al. (2020) showing the poor performance 
of off-the-shelf sentiment analysis dictionaries. The estimates provided by 
such dictionaries turned out to correlate very weakly with each other and 
with human coders. And, indeed, also thanks to studies such as theirs, the 
technique is now considered outdated by many. Finally, much time has 
been invested (not only in research, but also in teaching) to consolidate 
and canonise the techniques—for instance, for automated content analysis 
(Boumans & Trilling, 2016)—that culminated in the publication of a textbook 
(van Atteveldt et al., 2022). 


New avenues for developing and testing theories 


Using computational techniques to gather, generate, and analyse data allows 
scholars to advance their theoretical understanding of communication 
processes and their effects. The rise of the digital society has led some 
established paradigms within the field to be questioned and using com- 
putational methods in their research equips scholars to understand these 
phenomena better. Some examples may illustrate such relationships between 
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methodological and theoretical innovations. One example is the acceleration 
of research on artificial entities in our communication environment—when 
we see the medium as the communication partner (Peter & Kühne, 2018; 
Zhao, 2006)—with new methods allowing for chatbot experiments (e.g., 
Araujo, 2020) helping further develop and test such theoretical approaches. 

Scraping in combination with advanced large-scale text comparison 
approaches and network clustering approaches allow the modification of 
agenda-setting theory such that it can be applied to a fine-grained news 
event level, rather than to the comparatively coarse issue level that agenda- 
setting theory was confined to due to feasibility constraints (Trilling & 
van Hoof, 2020). Similarly, combinations of scraping, social media APIs, 
network clustering, and different automated content analysis techniques 
can help us improve theories about information dissemination and opinion 
leaders, both regarding brand content (e.g., Himelboim et al., 2023) as well 
as political content (e.g., Simon et al., 2022). Tracking data (e.g., Merten et 
al., 2022) are also used for that purpose. 

Theories about the political role of interpersonal talk—also hard to test 
in an offline setting—can now be refined by observing political talk in app 
data (e.g., Vermeer et al., 2021). The use of large language models (LLMs) now 
makes it possible to reconcile journalistic genre theories with an analysis 
of extremely varied and multi-modal news-related online content (Lin et 
al., 2023). Not only are technological developments changing media content 
consumption, but they also impact individuals’ knowledge and experience 
with various technologies, leading to new theoretical areas to explore. Focus- 
ing on advertisements, in particular, Strycharz and Segijn (2022) describe 
how the constant collection and usage of consumer data for advertising 
purposes influence consumer perceptions and behaviour. Such examples 
may offer a glimpse of the theoretical challenges that the digital society 
brings with it—but also of the potential that computational methods can 
have when it comes to developing and testing such theoretical innovations. 


Next steps 


So far, we outlined multiple promising developments in the field of com- 
putational communication science, and it is to be expected that work on 
all of them will continue. Nevertheless, at the risk of omitting important 
items, this concluding section provides an attempt to highlight some very 
recent developments that will most likely shape our research profoundly 
in the next few years. 
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Expand research across content domains, languages, and modalities 


In recent years, the field of natural language processing (NLP) has been 
revolutionised by the development of LLMs based on deep learning archi- 
tectures. LLMs have the potential to significantly augment the efficiency 
and capabilities of computational analysis applied to media texts in various 
content domains (including political texts and social media posts) and 
languages (e.g., Lin et al., 2023). Currently, they are reshaping the bench- 
marks and standards for automated content analysis. In inductive research, 
LLMs, powered by tools such as BERTopic, can aid in discovering hidden 
patterns in text and clustering content around topics, actors, or sentiment 
(e.g., Simon et al., 2022). For deductive research, pre-trained LLMs can 
be fine-tuned on small-scale annotated custom datasets to improve the 
accuracy of concept classification, such as frames, topics, sentiment, or 
incivility, which are central to communication science. The multilingual 
and multi-modal analysis capabilities of LLMs are particularly promising, 
and ASCoR researchers are currently exploring these avenues to enable 
cross-lingual analyses in different content domains, even including visual 
and textual content in the same models. 


Advance understanding of the impact of algorithmic systems 


The advancement of computational methods and the development of LLMs 
will likely add to the importance of content-based recommendations (over 
other techniques, such as collaborative filtering) —making such models espe- 
cially interesting from a research perspective. Consequently, further research 
on this topic at ASCoR is crucial. Despite the significant performance gains 
that LLMs bring to the field of computational communication science, there 
are also concerns about their potential negative influence on research and 
society at large. A first, salient concern is that LLMs may resonate, reflect, 
and reinforce existing (historical) biases and inequalities in society. These 
models are typically trained on large amounts of textual data derived from 
a broad spectrum of online sources, generated by humans. These data are by 
no means neutral but reflect human preferences and biases. These biases in 
the training data may subsequently become embedded in the inner workings 
of LLMs and produce predictions that are biased in implicit ways. While 
such biases may be difficult to detect, they can affect society at scale. In 
addition, there are concerns about the lack of diversity among developers, 
which may lead to algorithmic design choices that do not adequately address 
the concerns and input of underrepresented groups. Consequently, biases 
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may become “engineered” in LLMs due to algorithmic design choices and 
biased training data. This may have consequences for the classification 
performance of fine-tuned models but may also prompt biases responses 
in machine-generated communication, such as that created by chatbots. 
Given the societal importance of these issues, ASCoR researchers have an 
interest in studying them. This work will build upon previous research on 
bias in language models conducted by the group’s researchers (e.g., Kroon 
et al., 2021), and focus more in depth on bias in LLMs and consequences for 
downstream classification. Another significant concern about LLMs relates 
to their contribution to the so-called authenticity crisis of communication, 
as it becomes progressively more difficult to distinguish real or authentic 
communication from fake or unauthentic. There are significant concerns 
about the ability of LLMs to be (mis)used to generate fake news or ads, spread 
disinformation, and impersonate real or even fake individuals. This concern 
has already inspired research by members of ASCoR, for example, on the 
implications of so-called deepfakes (Dobber et al., 2021). Future research 
by members of our group will be inspired by these themes. 


Computational methods as facilitators of human-machine 
communication 


With the development of methods such as LLMs, computers’ ability to 
“understand” and generate natural language makes them ideal for use in 
human-machine communication, particularly for conversational agents. 
As machine-generated communication becomes increasingly difficult to 
distinguish from human communication, LLMs can inspire and support 
research at ASCoR into the consequences of conversational agent feature 
designs and communication styles. These advances can create interest- 
ing theoretical questions that draw on state-of-the-art computational 
techniques. In addition, LLMs are valuable in researching recommender 
systems, as they can cluster articles that discuss similar topics and/or express 
similar sentiments towards specific political attitudes, topics, and actors. 
This clustering enhances recommender systems’ ability to personalise 
content for individuals’ prior political attitudes and beliefs, with significant 
consequences for democratic functioning (e.g., Dobber et al., 2021). 


Exposure to and dissemination of information in the digital society 


A central theme in communication science is how information spreads in 
societies. But while in earlier days, for example, agenda-setting studies could 
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suffice with studying relatively coarse issues in a handful of outlets—but in 
an environment in which not only traditional media, but also social media, 
alternative media, and fringe platforms outside of the mainstream (such 
as Telegram) play a role, we need new approaches—both theoretically and 
methodologically. A lot of work ahead in this area, in particular, devising 
methodological approaches that combine multiple techniques: APIs, scraping 
and data donations for data collection, machine learning based on LLMs in 
combination with network analysis for the identification of topics, themes, 
and events, and—additionally—simulation-based approaches to model 
complex non-linear relationships. 

These new data acquisition techniques, new research designs, and new 
analytical approaches open several promising avenues for communica- 
tion research in the digital society. Advancing our understanding of (the 
performance of) computational techniques and using this understanding 
to further develop these techniques are essential steps in providing scholars 
with more possibilities to analyse the fast quantity of various communication 
data generated by individuals, groups, and organisations in the digital 
society. Given the complexity and fast development of these techniques, 
ASCoR established the Digital Communication Methods Lab (digicomlab), 
in 2018." It is a place where ASCoR scholars interested in and working with 
digital methods come together to address these challenges, and to collaborate 
with the communication science community more broadly. 

The road ahead is still long and, as we have shown, not without risk. But 
ultimately, to understand communication in the digital society, we will 
need to push ahead and embrace innovative tools that will allow us to study 
what we need to study. We are working on it. 
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16. Communication as a Social System: 
The Work of Loet Leydesdorff 


Wouter de Nooy and Iina Hellsten 


Abstract 

Loet Leydesdorff, professor emeritus at the University of Amsterdam, 
passed away on March u1, 2023, not long before the celebration of ASCoR’s 
25th anniversary. He joined the Department of Communication Science 
in 2000 and retired in 2013. As holder of the chair in Communication and 
Innovation in the Dynamics of Science and Technology, he represented 
a research programme that is rather unique within ASCoR and, more 
generally, within communication science. It represents a sociological 
approach towards communication, linking communication to meaning 
and innovation. In honour of Loet’s memory and as a tribute to the richness 
of his approach and its relevance to communication science as a discipline, 


we briefly sketch his thinking, research programme, and impact. 


Keywords: codes of communication, self-organising logic, Niklas Luh- 
mann, triple helix, calculus of redundancy 


Introduction: Codes of communication 


Let us introduce Loet’s thinking by contrasting it to an experiment on 
framing effects. In a classic framing experiment, we expose participants 
randomly to one of two different versions of a message, we measure some 
outcome variable, and compare average scores among groups. We interpret 
a mean difference as a framing effect. 

If participants have been randomly selected from a population and the 
experiment was successfully conducted according to the rules, one may 


1 Both authors collaborated with Loet Leydesdorff on several papers. 
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generalise the effect of the two messages to this population at this moment. 
Because the messages are usually not drawn at random from a population of 
messages, generalisation of the effect to other messages is statistically not 
warranted without a giant leap of faith (e.g., see Yarkoni, 2022). A typical 
leap of faith is to assume that a particular characteristic of the message, 
for example, whether it is positive or negative, has a universal meaning for 
human beings. This merely shifts the problem to how we define positive 
versus negative messages or, equivalently, how we define the populations 
of positive and negative messages. 

The concept of populations of messages brings us to a core tenet in Loet’s 
thinking, namely, the notion that there is an infinity of possible messages, 
or rather, communications, from which we only use a limited number. A 
question central to Loet’s research programme is: How does this selection 
of possible messages operate and what are its effects? On the micro level 
of individuals, Loet accepts the notion of “double contingency” as used by, 
for example, the sociologist Talcott Parsons (1951): People have expecta- 
tions about what other people expect from them in particular situations. 
Translated to the framing effects experiment, the experimenter selects 
two messages because these messages elicit different expectations on how 
receivers ought to respond to them. Participants respond in the expected 
way because they share the experimenter’s expectation about how they 
should respond. From this point of view, a framing effect just “proves” that 
experimenter and participant communicate: They understand each other. 
In Loet’s words, they use the same codes of communication. 

According to Loet, the expectations constitute the meaning of messages. 
More precisely, the selections that we make from all possible communica- 
tions constitute the meaning of the communications, in hindsight, because 
we infer expectations from preceding selections. To put it bluntly, a word 
derives its meaning from its context, most particularly the verbal contexts 
within which it is habitually used. This opens the way to measuring selec- 
tions from co-occurrences. 

Message selections and accompanying expectations may be experi- 
enced by individuals but they originate at an aggregated level, otherwise 
individuals would not share expectations, hence, attach similar meanings 
to messages. Building upon the work by the sociologist Niklas Luhmann 
(1990), Loet theorises that selections are created and operate at the societal 
level, more precisely, at the level of a social system. Social structure, here, 
is conceptualised as the structuring of communications into codes of com- 
munication. Note the fundamental role that Loet assigns to communication 
in society. In his view, we should investigate the structure and dynamics 
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of message selections at the system level. Loet’s notion is that “individuals 
do not communicate; social systems do.” 

This structure, however, is not static. Actually, it is constantly changing 
according to a self-organising logic (Luhmann, 1984; Maturana & Varela, 
1980). Loet theorises an evolutionary principle for how the structuring of 
communications changes. In contrast to natural selection, it rests on cultural 
selection, in which variation, redundancy, and anticipation are central. We 
return to these concepts in the next section. 

The most prominent example of this evolutionary process in Loet’s work, 
which he did in collaboration with Henry Etzkowitz, is the co-evolution 
of universities, industry, and government as a triple helix, where research 
output, industry resources (notably patents), and science policy evolve over 
time as selections responding to, or rather, evoking selections within and 
across the three domains of the triple helix (e.g., Etzkowitz & Leydesdorff, 
1997). Innovations are conceptualised as the realisation of not-yet-realised 
options within a social system. The number of not-yet-realised options can 
be estimated with information-theoretic indicators (see the next section) 
and this number can be enlarged by well-informed institutional policies. 

To wind up our discussion of Loet’s theoretical perspective, we would 
like to stress that actual persons play a minor role (if any) in his theory. 
Notwithstanding our self-perceptions of autonomy and self-efficacy, we 
behave as we are expected to behave within the social system within which 
we function. Communication codes have their own evolutionary dynamics, 
which is an important study object in and of itself. 


Information-theoretic indicators 


It is a challenge to empirically investigate a system, especially a self-organ- 
ising, anticipatory system. Loet developed several quantitative indicators, 
which he applied to science as well as university-industry-government 
systems. At the core of his indicators is Shannon’s notion of entropy (Shan- 
non, 1948).” Entropy quantifies randomness or uncertainty within a system. 
It represents disorder and variation, absence of structure. Selections decrease 
variation because they foreground particular pieces of information as “signal” 
(meaningful information) against a backdrop of meaningless “noise.” Thus, 
selections represent structure. 


2 H=-},p;log, (pi) with p; the probability that a variable i equals 1 instead of o. 
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From entropy, we derive quantitative measures of mutual information 
and redundancy. Mutual information is a very basic form of statistical 
association, namely, the extent to which we can predict one (dichotomous) 
variable if we know another (dichotomous) variable. In Loet’s terminology, 
knowing one part of a system gives us expectations about other parts. Thus, 
we operate within domains of possible practices. 

Redundancy can be seen as surplus or superfluous structure: We can 
predict the same outcomes from different parts (variables) of the system. 
Redundancy is commonly interpreted as waste, for example, repeating the 
same information within one message. Loet, however, has initiated a calculus 
of redundancy (e.g., Leydesdorff & Ivanova, 2014) in which redundancy is 
understood as unrealised but realisable possibilities within a system. Here, 
Loet builds upon the concept of mutual redundancy as redundancy among 
three or more variables introduced by McGill (McGill, 1954) and the concept 
of synergy as discussed in Krippendorff (1980) as a system’s potential for 
realising new possibilities. 

Loet demonstrated how to use mutual redundancy and synergy metrics for 
monitoring the development of university-industry-government relations 
(see above) and science (Leydesdorff, 1995). To expand on the latter, Loet 
argued that every scientific publication adds variation to the scientific 
system because it presents new data, formulates new knowledge claims, has a 
unique text, and so on. In contrast, citations, keywords, and abstracts in these 
publications are highly selective, reflecting and changing communication 
codes, thus opening up or closing down paths for development. Careful 
analysis of mutual information in citations, keywords, or abstracts reveals 
both how communication codes changed in the past and the likely paths 
they will take in the near future. 

In terms of framing effects research, we could investigate how the ex- 
amples of frames used as stimuli in communication research change over 
time, to find out how the communication science system and the media 
system attach meaning to particular frames. Where and when do we find 
high levels of synergy among research institutes or among research institutes 
and media outlets? Do we see a flurry of new sub-systems or specialties 
after times of high synergy? 


Impact 


Loet was very productive with 387 publications registered in the Web of 
Science database (Figure 16.1) and several book publications. His impact 
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Figure 16.1. Number of Publications and Citations to the Publications by Loet 
Leydesdorff, as Documented in the Web-of-Science Database 
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Figure 16.2. Co-occurrence Map of the Author Keywords in the Full Publication 
Record of Loet Leydesdorff 
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Period 1980 to 2023. Contains the 83 keywords used 3 times or more often (out of the total of 584 
author keywords). Analysis and visualization in VosViewer. 


within the scientific system is overwhelming with an astonishing 5,379 
citations, on average, per publication. This amounted to 2,000 citations per 
year near the end of his life (Figure 16.1). 
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If we accept Loet’s theory about the rise of new sub-systems as a sign of 
innovation, we may safely conclude that Loet has been a scientific innovator. 
He was one of the scientists around whom a sub-discipline emerged dealing 
with the triple helix of university—-industry-government relations, focusing 
on science policy, as illustrated in Figure 16.2. In addition, the fields of 
scientometrics and science and technology studies flourished while he 
was publishing there. 

Loet’s practical impact within and outside academia as a social system 
is less easy to assess for us. It is difficult to imagine that Loet’s continuous 
involvement in the development and critical appraisal of science perfor- 
mance indicators did not have any effect. For example, it seems that his 
pleading (with others) for the fractional counting of citations (Leydesdorff 
& Bornmann, 2011; Leydesdorff & Shin, 2011) has contributed to changes in 
the science indicators that are being used in the Netherlands. Whether his 
analyses of economic or scientific policies (e.g., Leydesdorff & Cucco, 2019; 
Leydesdorff & Fritsch, 2006) have impacted policymaking, we cannot say. 


Conclusion 


This is a simplified rendering of Loet’s thinking and research. Loet may 
not have recognised parts of this summary. It is such a pity that we cannot 
ask him any longer! Fortunately, he published a comprehensive summary 
of his work that we can consult: The Evolutionary Dynamics of Discursive 
Knowledge: Communication-Theoretical Perspectives on an Empirical 
Philosophy of Science (Leydesdorff, 2021). What would Loet’s question to 
communication scientists be? We think he would ask us whether we are you 
looking for regularities at the right level. He would try to convince us that 
communication is much more fundamental to human life, especially in a 
knowledge-based society, than the effects of a message frame on particular 
receivers. 
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“This book offers a comprehensive, timely, and theoretically rich reflection about 
the role of digital media in modern societies. Readers will get a captivating dose 
of top-notch communication research, covering diverse topics such as health 
communication, political communication, strategic communication, computational 
communication, and digital communication research methods. 

Overall, this book is a stellar demonstration of how the Amsterdam School of 
Communication Research (ASCoR) has significantly inspired, shaped, and advanced 
our field in the past 25 years. Although the topics in this book are diverse, they all 
share the typical “ASCoR style”: Combining first-class advanced methodology with 
interdisciplinary, cutting-edge theorising, trying to explain (and potentially solve) 
the pressing challenges that our digital societies are facing. As this impressive 
collection demonstrates, the footprint that ASCoR has left to our field is humongous, 
and it will certainly further increase in the next 25 years. 

Highly Recommended!” 
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